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TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON FoREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:55 a. m., in room G-3, 
the Capitol, Hon. James P. Richards (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Ricuarps. The committee will come to order, please. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have before us the committee print of a 
bill to provide for the promotion and strengthening of international 
relations through cultural and athletic exchanges and participation in 
international fairs and festivals. 


(The bill reads as follows:) 


A BILL To provide for the pate and strengthening of international relations through cultural and 
athletic exchanges and participation in international fairs and festivals 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “International 
Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956’’. 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to strengthen the ties which unite us with 
other nations by demonstrating the cultural interests, developments, and achieve- 
ments of the people of the United States, and the contributions being made by the 
United States economic and social system toward a peaceful and more fruitful life 
for its own people and other people throughout the world; thus to assist in the 
development of friendly, sympathetic, and peaceful relations between the United 
States and other countries of the world. 

Src. 3. The President is authorized to provide for: 

(a) Tours in countries abroad by creative and performing artists and athletes 
from the United States, individually and in groups, representing any field of the 
arts, sports, or any other form of cultural attainment. 

(b) United States representation in artistic, dramatic, musical, sports, and other 
cultural festivals, competitions, and like exhibitions abroad. 

(c) United States participation in international trade and industrial fairs and 
other like public or private expositions and demonstrations, in other countries. 

(d) Publicity and promotion, including representation, abroad of activities of 
the type provided for herein. 

Sec. 4. To the maximum extent feasible (1) private individuals, firms, associa- 
tions, agencies, and other groups shall be encouraged to make contributions of 
funds, property, or services (which shall be available to carry out this Act) and 
otherwise to participate in carrying out this Act, and (2) funds appropriated here- 
under shall be used to contribute toward meeting the expenses of activities 
carried out through normal private channels and by private means. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, to be available until 
expended, such sums as may be necessary to carry out this Act. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out this Act, the provisions of title VIII of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 may be utilized to the extent 
the President deems necessary. 

Sec. 7. The President is authorized to provide for all necessary expenditures 
involved in the selection, purchase, rental, construction, or other acquisition of 
exhibits and materials and equipment therefor, and the actual display thereof, 
including but not limited to costs of transportation, insurance, installation, safe- 
keeping and storage, maintenance and operation, and rental of space, and 
dismantling. 

Sec. 8. Whenever the President determines it to be in furtherance of this Act, 
the functions authorized hereunder may be performed without regard to such 
provisions of law or limitations of authority regulating or relating to the making, 
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performance, amendment, or modification of contracts, the acquisition and dis- 
position of property, and the expenditure of Government funds as he may specify. 

Sec. 9. The President shall transmit to the Congress reports covering each six 
months of operations under this Act. 


Chairman Ricwarps. The first witness this morning will be Mr. 
Theodore C. Streibert, Director, United States Information Agency. 
We are glad to have you here, Mr. Streibert. Would you like to put 
this communication in the record at this point? 


STATEMENT OF HON. THEODORE C. STREIBERT, DIRECTOR, 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Strerpert. Mr. Chairman, may I please insert in the record 
my letter of January 23 to the Speaker in relation to this proposal. 

Chairman Ricwarps. All right, sir. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, January 23, 1956. 
Hon. Sam RayYBurRN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Speaker: At the request of the President, I have the honor to 
transmit to the Congress for its consideration a bill to provide for the promotion 
and strengthening of international relations through cultural and athletic ex- 
changes and participation in international fairs and festivals. A copy of the 
bill, with sectional analvsis, is enclosed. 

This bill would be known as the International Cultural Exchange and Trade 
Fair Participation Act of 1956. Its basic purpose is the promotion of various 
types of projects overseas that will demonstrate in a dramatic and effective 
manner the excellence of our free institutions as reflected in our cultural achieve- 
ments and products. A principal method of attaining this objective is to stimu- 
late and encourage presentation abroad by private individuals, firms, and groups 
of the best the United States has to offer in cultural and industrial achievements. 
Such presentations are designed to refute Communist propaganda by demon- 
strating clearly the United States dedication to peace, human well-being, and 
cultural values. 

This program was conceived by the President in 1954. Its inauguration was 
undertaken in the face of the urgent necessity of combating the growing Com- 
munist cultural offensive which has posed a great threat to our position through- 
out the world. The program has been carried out for the past 2 years under the 
authority of the President’s emergency fund for international affairs (Supple- 
mental Appropriation Acts, 1955 and 1956), by the Departments of State and 
Commerce and the United States Information Agency. The President has 
designated me coordinator of the program. 

The program has facilitated presentations throughout the world by outstanding 
United States performing artists and athletes who have been enthusiastically 
received. It also has supported United States exhibits at important trade fairs 
and exhibitions in every geographic region, which likewise have attracted great 
interest. Because the program has proved successful and because of increasing 
Communist activity in similar programs, it has heen decided to request the 
Congress to place the program on a permanent basis. 

The program so authorized will continue to be the President’s program, one to 
which he gives his interest and support. All authorities in the bill run to the 
President and it will be his decision as to the duties and responsibilities of the 
departments and agencies which will carry it out. In this way continued flexi- 
bility will be insured. 

Funds available to this program will continue to be used in part to underwrite 
performing artists and athletes in their tours abroad to the extent that admission 
receipts are insufficient to cover the total costs involved. Such funds will also 
support United States participation in international cultural and sports festivals 
and competition. The funds will also help finance United States exhibits of 
varying types at international trade and industrial fairs abroad. 
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Because of the frequent necessity to split nonrecurring project costs between 
fiscal years, the likelihood that unforeseeable changes in program plans will 
necessarily result in project changes, and the necessity of long-lead time to 
arrange such projects, appropriations are requested to be available until expended 
to meet the needs of the program. In addition, the bill provides the President 
with necessary power to waive restrictive statutory provisions, similar to that 
available to him under the Mutual Security Act of 1954. In order that the 
Congress may be kept fully aware of the use of these powers and of the activities 
carried out, the bill provides for semiannual reports to the Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the presentation 
of this draft legislation to the Congress for its consideration and that its enact- 
ment would be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE C. SrreiBert, Director. 


Chairman Ricnarps. There is also some additional legislation that 

you are proposing? 
w Mr. Srreipert. Yes. The addition can all be consolidated in 
one bill to amend the Smith-Mundt Act. But this particular legis- 
lation for the President’s fund, while we tried to consolidate it with 
other acts, it proved not to be practical. We will have to ask that 
this be a separate bill. 

Chairman RicHarps. Has the executive department settled down 
to exactly what they want in the way of amendments to the Informa- 
tional and Educational Exchange Act? We would like to hold hearings 
on everything at the same time. 

You are not sure what is the final form of what they want 

Mr. StREIBERT. We know what we want in the Information Agency. 
For me to say that the executive branch has settled down would be a 
little presumptive. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Your remarks will be directed to the bill I 
have mentioned this morning? 

Mr. StREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Will you proceed. 

Mr. StrerBert. This bill proposed by the executive branch is to 
place on a permanent statutory basis the activities presently carried 
out under the President’s emergency fund for international affairs. 
Congressman Thompson of New Jersey has introduced a similar bill, 
H. R. 8920, which differs only in some minor particulars from the 
proposal of the executive branch. However, I understand this bill is 
not now before the committee. 

The program covered by these bills was conceived by President 
Eisenhower in 1954 primarily as a means of counteracting the intensi- 
fied cultural and trade fair activities of the Communist bloc. More- 
over, it has become increasingly apparent over the years that vigorous 
measures were needed to overcome the opinion prevalent abroad that 
the United States was materialistic and not culturally mature. As 
a result of the President’s initiative, emergency appropriations were 
requested, and received, in fiscal years 1954 and 1955 with which we 
began an active program of United States participation in trade 
fairs and a program to encourage United States cultural delegations 
of all kinds to make tours overseas. 

The program, as conceived by the President and as administered 
from the beginning, is primarily intended to influence public attitudes 
abroad toward a truer conception of American society and its achieve- 
ments. Its main purpose is psychological. 
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I would like to underline that, sir. The main purpose of all this is 

sey Somer 8 sem and in the field of propaganda. 

or this reason, the President has designated the Director of USIA 
as coordinator of the program and as such I am the official chiefly 
accountable for the program. Actual operations are carried out, 
however, by the State and Commerce Departments, and the whole 
program is supervised by the Operations Coordinating Board. 

Originally a Cabinet committee was established for this supervision, 
and the Cabinet committee delegated its responsibility to the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board, with the President’s approval. 

The tempo of the Communist cultural and trade fair offensive has 
risen steadily for some years. There is every indication that it has 
become a permanent technique of the new Communist strategy. 
From 1941 until 1954, Communist countries had participated in 133 
trade fairs, the United States officially in none. The Soviet Union 
alone participated in 18 fairs in 1954 and 37 fairs in 1955. In 1954, 
88 cultural and sports delegations from the U. S. S. R made tours in 
other countries. Last year the figure increased to 148. 

Vigorous and direct American countermeasures were clearly called 
for by 1954. By this time, the flow of cultural delegations from be- 
hind the curtain had become widespread, and the Communistic 
States, especially the Soviet Union, were hawking their wares all too 
successfully at international trade fairs the world around. It was 
this immediate fact that led to the President’s personal request for 
emergency funds to make possible effective counter measures. The 
Communist cultural offensive now shows every sign of being a per- 
manent technique of the cold war, which we must be prepared to com- 
bat with steady efforts on our part. Moreover, the success of our 
trade fair exhibits and our cultural activities abroad has demon- 
strated the importance of our efforts quite aside from the Communist 
efforts. Under the circumstances, it no longer seems appropriate to 
continue our efforts on an emergency basis. 

Clear statutory authority should be made available so that we may 
carry on these activities as part of our total program for combating 
Communist propaganda and creating the most favorable image of 
America abroad. We are, therefore, requesting statutory authority 
to carry on these necessary activities on a continuing basis. 

The proposed legislation authorizes the President to provide for 
United States participation in cultural activities and trade fairs 
abroad. Specific authority is provided to assist performing groups 
such as dramatic companies, symphony orchestras, athletic teams, 
and the Jike to make foreign tours; to provide support for United 
States participation in art and film festivals, cultural congresses, 
sports competitions, and so forth; and to exhibit United States prod- 
ucts, technica] achievements, and the like at international trade fairs. 
The legislation provides that business, private groups, and individuals 
are to Se encouraged to the maximum extent to contribute funds and 
services to carrying out the program authorized by the act, and that 
appropriated funds are to be used to the greatest possible extent 
merely to supplement private resources. 

As a matter of practice, we have used Government funds wherever 
possible as “seed” money, to defray the expenses of private groups 
only to the extent necessary to guarantee such groups against loss 
and in the case of trade fairs, to provide a building, a central exhibit, 
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or other facilities. In this way, wide participation in cultural activi- 
ties and in trade fairs abroad can be achieved at relatively small cost 
to the taxpayer. 

This is our continuing policy, that these activities will be carried on 
in this way, to get the maximum contribution from private sources 
and to use Government money as stimulation for both the cultural 
groups and the trade fairs. 

The chief purpose of this program is to create certain favorable 
impressions about our country and its cultural, including material, 
attainments, on public opinion abroad. Consequently, it is of the 
utmost importance to publicize these activities to the greatest extent. 
This publicity function is at the heart of the program and is the 
responsibility of the United States Information Agency. We have 
given full publicity to all these events through motion pictures, the 
press, radio, television, printed leaflets and pamphlets, and personal 
contacts. 

Every effort is made to bring together local opinion leaders, Gov- 
ernment officials, and local representatives of the arts, or business, as 
the case may be, with the visiting Americans. At small cost, the 
effectiveness of the total program is thus greatly increased, both by 
enlarging the size of the audience and by strengthening and empha- 
sizing the impressions created. 

A good example of our success in this was with the cast of Porgy 
and Bess in its travels. Even though in some cases the travel of the 
company was on its own, we would provide the funds, on occasion, 
say, for a reception by the ambassador at which the cast could mingle 
with important local people invited. The one in Moscow, Ambassa- 
dor Bohlen reports, was highly successful. 

Before I close may I read an excerpt from Gen. Alfred Gruenther’s 
testimony made on June 9, 1955, before this committee. [Reading:} 

Our cultural program has been remarkably successful. I do not know what 
department of the Government runs it nor what the financial arrangement is but 
Porgy and Bess was a fantastic success in Europe. 

If we could put on 20 Porgy and Bess shows, it would go a long way to show 
that we do not come from a country that is as materialistic as some Europeans 
suggest. A week from Monday, Oklahoma hits Paris; you cannot get a seat for it. 
I do not know how many days it is going to be there, but seats are not to be had. 

I am sure it is under one of our cultural programs. While I am not here 

rimarily to advocate support of the information program, I can see what the 
Soviet propaganda does and I can see where our own efforts do not always click. 


I bring this to your attention because the Soviets who are masters of political 
warfare go to incredible lengths to sell their way of doing things. 


I would like to add some excerpts from editorials from two news- 
papers in Djakarta, Indonesia, commenting on the dance performance 
of Miss Martha Graham, which are quite significant. This is from 
the Times [reading]: 

This Miss Graham has done with such virtuosity that she has dispelled the 


prevalent notion that Americans live in a cultural wasteland peopled only with 
gadgets and frankfurters and atom bombs. 


Going further in that: 


If ever this paper came perilously close to forgetting its policy of leaning neither 
to the East or to the West, it was during Martha Graham week, because this 
talented woman presented something of the United States that we could whole- 
heartedly approve of. 
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Another Djakarta paper, Merdeka, said [reading]: 


The blame for our unfamiliarity with American art should be found with the 
Americans themselves, since they are much more inclined to point at their material 
welfare than at the high stage of spiritual development they have attained, and 
they hardly ever introduce outside the borders of their own country expressions of 
this development. Their reluctance is only logical since it is perfectly in the 
nature of a people with a highly developed culture. The assertion that America 
is hiding its true, vital source of life proved to be correct after all. 

Assistant Secretary McClellan, of the Department of Commerce, 
and Deputy Assistant Secretary McIlvaine, of the State Department 
are present and have additional statements on the programs carried 
out by their departments. 

It is important to note that the administration is deferring the 
presentation of an appropriation request for fiscal year 1957 operations 
pending action on this bill. Therefore, may I urge your expeditious 
and favorable consideration. 

Chairman RicHarps. Have you made up plans as to how much 
money you will ask in 1957? 

Mr. Srrersert. Not finally. It has been discussed in the executive 
branch, but no conclusion has been reached as yet, sir. 

Chairman RicHarps. You have been proceeding to date on a 2- 
year basis? 

Mr. Srrersert. No; it has been on a year-to-year basis. 

Chairman Ricuarps. I thought you had a 2-year basis; about $5 
million in 1 year and $5 million in the next? 

Mr. Srreispert. Those amounts are correct. The President re- 
ceived an appropriation of $5 million first in August of 1954 on his own 
request, and then completely separately for fiscal year 1956, there 
was another $5 million appropriation. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Anyway, you don’t feel that you could pro- 
ceed further on this program without basic legislation authorizing it; 
is that right? 

Mr. Srrersert. That is right. 

Chairman Ricwarps. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Let me say I am fully in sympathy with the trade fair 
program. I think it has been successful and should be continued. 

In looking over this draft legislation, and then looking back to titles 
V and VIII of the basic act under which you operate, the USIE Act, 
I can’t for the life of me see why the general authorization for dis- 
seminating information about the United States abroad is not sufficient 
for your purposes. Who is it that has decided that it is not sufficient? 
That is a lawyer’s question. 

Mr. SrrerBert. I would like to ask Mr. DuVal to respond to that. 


STATEMENT OF CLIVE L. DuVAL, 2D, GENERAL COUNSEL, UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. DvuVat. I think, Mr. Vorys, on the exchange program we have 
the expert here, Mr. Russ Riley. But the exchange program is author- 
ized in the act in terms of sending persons abroad, and the exchange 
activities have been carried on for many years as an exchange program, 
involving a flow back and forth. 

Here we are talking not in terms of individuals as much as groups. 
And also it is a one-way operation. We don’t expect to have Okla- 
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homas and Porgy and Besses coming back to this country. The in- 
tent of this program is entirely different. Maybe Mr. Riley would 
want to add something to that. 

Mr. Vorys. I am not talking about exchange; I am talking about 
title V, ‘‘Disseminating Information About the United States Abroad.” 

The exchange part is under title IT. 

Mr. DuVat. We can, of course, give publicity to whatever activities 
are carried out overseas, but we have to have something to publicize. 
Therefore, you have to get your groups over there, and you have to 
have participation in your trade fairs before we are able to exploit 
them, so to speak, or to make propaganda out of those operations. In 
our opinion, we do not have necessary statutory authorization for the 
two basic types of operation carried out under this program. 

Chairman Ricuarps. I don’t thmk that answers your question. 

Mr. Vorys. That didn’t answer it at all. 

I have another question. I notice in Mr. Streibert’s statement that 
the main purpose, referring to this legislation, is psychological. If 
there is some psychological reason for having new legislation, all right. 

I have been looking over this as a psychological document. I don’t 
know anything about international psychology, but if you are going 
to cite this act, it provides, as a title, “International Cultural Ex- 
change and Trade Fair Act of 1956.”” That is the short title for it. 
That is “ICETFA.”’ I have been trying to pronounce what these 
initials would be. 

I don’t think the title or purpose clause make very good psychology. 
I would be glad to have you who know more about psychology address 
yourselves to those comments. 

Mr. SrrerBert. What has psychological effect are the activities 
authorized to be carried on under the act. There is no psychological 
effect separate and apart from actual events, happenings, actions. 
The effect of the trade fair appearances and of these cultural groups 
is psychological. 

As to the requirements for it, we are informed, by the Budget 
Bureau, that permanent legislation is now required. 

Mr. Vorys. I appreciate that if the Budget Bureau says you have 
to have it you have to have it. That becomes a lawyer’s question 
from then on. 

Mr. Srreisert. We have made no attempt to get any psychological 
values out of the bill itself, or the title, or the subject of it. We have 
had 2 years’ experience now. If your committee wishes, I think 
Commerce and State can present factual material about the psycho- 
logical effects that have been achieved, both on the trade fair side and 
on the cultural side, which have been very beneficial. 

After the 20th Party Congress in Moscow, we had a statement con- 
tained in this morning’s paper from the Commissar of Culture that 
the Soviets are going to continue to use these means for furthering 
their ends. There is no question about it. Our Government is not 
equipped, except through this method, to deal with the cultural offen- 
Sive as & government. 

We don’t have a commissar of culture or a department of culture. 
We have found it is necessary to combine the efforts of the USIA, 
let us say, in the trade fair field with Commerce which carries it on, 
so as to plan jointly with them where we can make the most telling 
psychological countereffect, or go on the offensive ourselves, in trade 
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fair participations. Of course, the cooperation of our staffs in the 
field is extremely important to get the maximum value out of this 
program. 

ou have to work together. Commerce has no staff in the field. 
We have the entire staff. We are more concerned with the political 
aspects or psychological aspects of trade fair appearances than 
Commerce is. So, you have to put us together. The same thing is 
true of cultural programs, where we carry out in the field the exchanges 
of persons activities for the State Department. Again, our staffs are 
the only staffs that are available in the field for this program. 

We plan jointly with State as to what groups aon go where, how 
to plan the allocation of money among various geographic areas. 
All this is under the Operations Coordinating Board, which makes 
for a unified effort on the part of the Government. Without autbor- 
ization, either through annual appropriations, which has permitted it 
so far, or permanent authorization of this kind, the program could not 
be carried on. 

Mr. Vorys. In this draft act, section 6 provides that in the carrying 
out of this act, the provisions of title 8 of the USIE Exchange Act 
may be utilized, and that starts out: 


In carrying out the purposes of this act, the Secretary is authorized— 


that means the Secretary of State, I presume? 

Mr. Srreisert. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. Therefore, when you incorporate this statute, you are 
also incorporating Reorganization Plan No. 8, which takes this out 
from under the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Srrerpert. And delegates it to me. That is a Tinkers to 
Evers to Chance, but it works. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Does this legislation deal with this procedure? 

Mr. Srretpert. That is not necessary. That has been attended to 
under Reorganization Plan No. 8. 

Chairman Ricuarps. While you are considering world psycholog ry, 
you better be thinking about the physchological approach to t 
committee. We are a little bit punch drunk with the alphabet. 1 
rn the objective of the bill is all right. I am talking about the title 
only. 

The executive department says you need the legislation; is that 
right? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Streibert, do you 
feel that with the passage of this legislation it would give you the tools 
to make this program a working program? 

Mr. StrerBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gorpon. All the way through? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No question about it. 

Mr. Gorpon. As to other countries, do they participate also with 
this country in the display of their cultural program, and are they 
assessed in some way for the participation in this program? 

Mr. Srrersert. Not with respect to the cultural groups. With 
respect to the trade fairs, of course, other countries participate in 
the fairs, the free world countries as well as the Soviet bloc countries. 
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Mr. Gorpon. How do you establish a system of rating them for 
their participation? 

Mr. Srreizert. That is up to the management of the particular 
fair. These are all overseas. None of them is domestic. 

Chairman Ricwarps. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I followed the colloquy between the 
gentleman from Ohio and others as to the legal necessity for this legis- 
lation. I don’t know anything about that. But I do want to say 
that if this bill is necessary to enable us to carry out this program on 
an expanded scale and on a higher level, then we ought to pass the 
bill, because almost the most effective thing we are doing in the 
Orient: is sending over these American individuals and groups, espe- 
cially our athletes. 

They bring just fabulous crowds. I don’t think Americans gen- 
erally appreciate that one of the greatest contributions we have made 
to the world is the code of sportsmanship that has developed here, with 
mass participation in sports, competing hard and being a good loser. 

One essential in a democracy is not what you do when you win, but 
how you behave when you lose. In many countries to lose is regarded 
as a personal insult to be avenged. You have to challenge somebody 
to a duel or find some other way to overcome him. 

Our sports activities do more than anything we have done to help 
these people get the fundamental American idea that in a democracy 
you do your best; if you lose, you still belong to the country and work 
in cooperation until the next opportunity comes. 

The mind of the youth of Asia, which is the No. 1 target of the 
Communist, is something that we have neglected too long. Our 
athletic prowess is one of our very best weapons. Bob Mathias and 
the others that we ran across, were heroes to just tens of thousands of 
people who crowded in to see them. 

The very fact that the Kremlin has come back into the Olympics 
and put in professionals in the guise of amateurs is another place where 
they are flattering us by their imitation. We must not fall behind 
them. 

On the trade fairs, we got into this late. It is obvious the Kremlin 
pays, in general, more attention to form than to content. That is 
smart because the Oriental also, and the European mostly pays more 
attention to the artistic quality and attractiveness of a display than 
just its content. 

We got the impression that our displays were too much like our own 
county fairs, quantities just lined up, without selecting and highlight- 
ing items so that a few things will stand out. 

Again, the Communists used more skillfully than we, the local 
appeal. For example, in every one of the Soviet Union, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Hungarian exhibits in India—countries to which Mr. 
Nehru had gone, there were prominent pictures of him being received 
by huge crowds, shown shaking hands with the dictators of those 
countries, and so on. Those are what are played up. 

They approached Indians through their own great hero. It immedi- 
ately caught their attention. 

What I am saying is: We are just starting in this trade fair field but 
we have to move fast, because the Communists are ahead of us in the 
smartness of their approach. But in the athletic field we can run rings 
around them. 
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Mr. Vorys. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. I haven’t seen any of these trade fairs recently, but I 
read a statement by Mr. Williams of the Commerce Department, a 
review of the program, in which he spelled out that in fair after fair 
where the Soviets had more square footage than we did, we had more 
attendance. There were those two statistics: Footage and attendance. 

If Mr. Williams’ report is correct, and my recollection of the report 
is correct, then we are doing better than the Soviets by getting more 
customers to come to smaller exhibits, because there is something 
more attractive about the quality even though we don’t have the 
quantity of space. 

Mr. Jupp. The major reason that we outsmarted them was because 
more of our exhibits were on an action basis. Like television per- 
formances, for instance. People will crowd around to see themselves 
in a television program. This includes the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, who got on some of the programs, and was vigorously 
applauded. 

Mr. Zasuocktr. I wished them a very happy Divali holiday. 

Mr. Jupp. Those action programs are good but not enough. 

I noticed that a great many orders for machinery and various 
gadgets were left with the Czechoslovakians. They were prepared 
not only to show their products but to take orders. Thereby they 
further tied the country up with them. 

I myself felt that, net, the impression of some of these Communist 
exhibits was more distinct and probably more lasting than the impres- 
sion from ours. 

Ours impressed them that we have great, wonderful gadgets but it 
seemed distant, with the one exception of television. That was 100 
percent effective wherever we used it. In fact, when the Communists, 
I think it was in New Delhi, saw that everybody was going to our 
television shows, they promptly a week later got up a television 
show, too. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Did you see the one where Mr. Vorys laid 
the cornerstone, with a pretty girl, down in Bangkok? They said 
that was a good job. 

Mr. Jupp. That was in December. 

Mr. Vorys. We were there after you were. 

Mr. SrrersBert. That was in December 1954. 

Mr. Jupp. We looked at it December 1953, where the Russians 
had an exhibit that I would guess cost $400,000, and the Japanese 
had one for $100,000, and we had one that probably cost $25,000. 
That was a disgrace. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That was before this program started and 

Mr. Jupp. We said then that we have to do a good job or not be 
over there at all, third rate. 

Chairman RicHarps. It makes me think of the amount of money 
we are spending and the returns we get from it on other programs as 
compared to the small amount we spend on this kind of thing. 

If this program is properly directed, it is the best money we can 
spend. 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. It reaches millions of people. 

Chairman Ricwarps. Mr. Hays. 
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Mr. Hays of Arkansas. No questions, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the presentation very much. I agree with what has been said about 
its value. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. I want to return to the question raised by Mr. 
Vorys when he talked about title V. It says (reading): 

The Secretary is authorized, when he finds it appropriate, to provide for the 
preparation, and dissemination abroad, of information about the United States, 
its people, and its policies, through press, publications, radio, motion pictures, 
and other information media, and through informacion centers and instructors 
abroad. 

Clearly that says that we should disseminate information. In this 
bill, section 3 says (reading): 

The President is authorized to provide for: (a) Tours in countries abroad by 
creative and performing artists and athletes from the United States, individually 
and in groups, representing any field of the arts, sports, or any other form of 
cultural attainment. 

(b) United States representation in artistic, dramatic, musical, sports, and 
other cultural festivals, competitions, and like exhibitions abroad. 

(c) United States participation in international trade and industrial fairs and 
other like public or private expositions and demonstrations, in other countries— 
and so on. 

It is clear to me from the difference in language contained in title V 
and the proposal in this bill that this bill is needed because the author- 
ity in title V is not sufficient, in my opinion, it does not have enough 
language to cover what is proposed in this bill. 

So, it is definitely apparent, in my opinion, that this legislation is 
needed to give them the authority to do what they want to do because 
it spells it out. 

I am sympathetic with this legislation and I shall support it. I 
want to ask one question, if I may, Mr. Chairman, and that is this: 
It says in your statement something about the Coordinating Board. 
I would like to know who they are, if I may. Are they in the State 
Department, and so on? 

Mr. StrerBert. The Operations Coordinating Board was set up by 
Executive order, as the action-getting board for policies which are 
recommended by the National Security Council and adopted by the 
President. 

It consists of the following: The Chairman is the Under Secretary 
of State, currently Herbert Hoover, Jr. Other members are the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Special Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs, who is the executive officer for the National Security Council, 
and theSpecial Assistant to the President for Foreign Affairs, currently 
William Jackson, who just started March 1, and the Director of the 
United States Information Agency. 

The function of the OCB is to assure the carrying out of action 
implementing the policies of the National Security Council. The 
action is carried out by the member agencies of the OCB. The OCB 
itself has no power. It has, as its name implies, purely a coordinating 
function. But it has a staff which makes progress reports, adopted 
by the Board, of the actions of all the member agencies. 

These reports are transmitted to the NSC and to the President. 
Every policy that is adopted under the National Security Council 
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and referred to the OCB (and most of them are referred to the OCB 
unless they are very specialized) is implemented by a procedure under 
which OCB makes up an action plan which specifies what each of the 
various agencies and departments of the Government will do in 
carrying out that policy. So, it is a very effective mechanism for 
supervising this interdepartmental type of activity. 

Mr. Morano. Does this legislation continue that Board or is it just 
continued by Executive order? 

Mr. Streirsert. It has been established by Executive order and is 
entirely independent of this legislation. 

Mr. Morano. And Dulles, the CLA man—— 

Mr. STREIBERT. He is on it, also. I neglected to mention Harold 
Stassen, too. 

Mr. Morano. What was the name of that trumpet player that 
went over? 

Mr. StreiBertT. Louie Armstrong. He went on his own. 

Mr. Morano. He went on his own? 

Mr. StrerBert. Yes. “Satchmo’’ Armstrong. 

Mr. Morano. He created quite a stir in Europe, and I was wonder- 
ing whether or not this legislation would authorize that type of 
performer? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes; it would. 

Mr. Morano. Do you favor a limitation in dollars to be included in 
this legislation? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No. I think the Appropriations Committee looks 
after that all too well. 

Mr. Jupp. Did anybody ever want a limitation on his own agency? 

Mr. Morano. I was trying to get a reverse reaction. Let’s put it 
this way: Would you have any objection if the committee considered 
putting a limitation on the amount of funds to be authorized and 
expended in this kind of a program? 

Mr. SrrerBERT. Yes, because I think it is impossible to forecast 
over the future the scale of operations that are necessary to combat 
the Communist effort and accomplish our purpose. 

Mr. Morano. You have had some experience as to about how 
much has been expended for the programs in which we have been par- 
ticipating? 

Mr. Stretspert. We have expended $5 million a year for the last 2 
years. 

Mr. Morano. Was that too little or too much? Did it accomplish 
what you sought to do? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes; it accomplished it very well. I think that 
we have to take into account the new program and policies of the 
Soviets. We have new situations confronting us that have to be 
combatted. 

I am sure you appreciate that I am not in a position to discuss 
budgetary needs. 

Mr. Morano. Somebody is going to have to justify the need for 
funds and how much. Is it going to be unlimited—— 

Mr. Srrerpert. It is what the Executive, through the Budget 
Bureau, approves as a request by the President, and then must 
be justified to the Appropriations Committee. 
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Mr. Morano. Has anybody requested you to submit any figures 
as to how much you think you will need; has the Bureau of the Budget 
requested you to submit such a figure? 

Mr. Srreipert. Not as yet. 

Mr. Morano. Has it been raised by this Operations Coordinating 
Board? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, sir. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Would it be harder to anticipate what you 
need in a program of this kind than is the case of the foreign-aid bill? 
We authorize a fixed amount each year for foreign aid, but under this 
bill the sky is the limit until you go before the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. StreiBerRT. I was speaking of a period of years. We can 
make a very good estimate, I think, for 1957 and justify it without 
any question. 

Chairman RicHarps. You haven’t gotten your figures up yet? 

Mr. Streisert. No. That is the reason I am not replying very 
specifically to these questions, because I am restrained under our 
procedures, in that we have no approval as yet on any particular 
estimate. 

Mr. Morano. I didn’t hear the answer. 

Mr. Strrersert. | am restrained in responding because we have no 
approval on the executive side as to any particular estimate. So, | 
am afraid I just can’t—— 

Mr. Jupp. You know what vou want, but you don’t know what 
the executive branch is going to approve and therefore you can’t ask 
us for it? 

Mr. Strerpert. Therefore, I can’t discuss it here. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burueson. *.o question, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Aparr. No, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, along the line of questioning that 
has just been asked, can you comment on whether you favor an ex- 
needa program over what you have been doing in that field? 

Mr. SrreiBert. [ think the opportunities, especially in the trade 
fair aspects of the program, are much greater than we have been able 
to take advantage of so far. 

The Soviet and the Communist bloc countries are expanding sub- 
stantially in that field. However, this requires our planning far in 
advance. 

Mr. JARMAN. Could you comment on, let us say, a project like the 
Martha Graham dance group? How much United States money 
went into their tour? 

Mr. Srrerpert. | have that here. 

Mr. JARMAN. Also, did any United States money go into the Moral 
Rearmament play that was out in Asia? 

Mr. StrerBert. No, nothing from the President’s fund went into 
that tour of the Vanishing Island, which I think was its name. 

The underwriting for the Martha Graham tour was $306,500, and 
the itinerary, which involved 25 persons for 16 weeks, was the Far 
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East and South Asia, going to Tokyo, Seoul, Malaya, Bangkok, three 
places in Malaya, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, and Penang; Djakarta, 
Rangoon; Dacca in Pakistan; Calcutta and Madras in India; Co- 
lombo; then up to Bombay and New Delhi, Karachi; and finally 
Abadan, and Teheran in Iran. 

There was a relatively large deficit on this tour because of the ex- 
tensive travel from Japan all the way around to Iran and back. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Streibert, were we taking care of the entire cost 
of that, or was that a “seed money” project? 

Mr. Srrersert. This is the amount of estimated loss. We will get 
an exact accounting of the costs and adjustments, and if the loss is 
not that great, we will save the difference. 

Mr. JARMAN. They took in receipts and paid what they could and 
we will make up the difference? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 

Mr. JARMAN. The same is true of Porgy and Bess and Oklahoma? 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is the approach for other tours; yes. It is 
“seed money.” It is the underwriting of losses. In some cases it 
may be only the flat payment of transportation and they take their 
own chances once they have the overseas transportation guaranteed. 
It varies with each attraction, according to the circumstances. 

The agent acting for the State Department, the American National 
Theater and Academy, makes the best arrangement it can. It is a 
bargaining proposition in each individual booking. 

Mr. JARMAN. Thank you. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Setpen. What was the cost on Oklahoma, and Porgy and 
Bess? I notice that these productions were sold out almost completely 
in Europe. Could you tell me the amount of Federal funds spent to 
send these productions abroad? 

Mr. SrreIBErT. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. The Soviets underwrote Porgy and Bess themselves. 

Mr. SrrerBert. The last trip. The one behind the Iron Curtain 
was entirely Soviet-financed. I think the Porgy and Bess people 
still have some rubles over there that they don’t quite know what to do 
with. 

It was without Government support directly. 

Mr. Sevpen. That was the last trip? 

Mr. SrrerBpert. That was the last trip. The first participation we 
had with Porgy and Bess was an extension of a European trip which 
they had already undertaken on their own. We got them to go on 
to Zagreb and Belgrade and other places in southeast Europe, to 
Alexandria, Cairo, Tel Aviv, Barcelona, and Naples. 

That extension of their trip, from December of 1954 to February 
1955, had a transportation cost of $112,227, and a deficit of operating 
cost between expenses and income of $172,773. So that operation 
cost the Government a total of $285,000. 

You asked for one other. 

Mr. Setpen. I was asking about Oklahoma. I noticed from the 
newspaper accounts that this production was playing to capacity 
audiences in Europe 





Mr. Strerpert. Oklahoma was part of the project privately or- 
ganized through a committee in New York for the support of a general 
cultural activity in Paris called Salute to France. 
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It raised its funds privately, and the Government didn’t partici- 
pate in Oklahoma directly, although the whole project which went 
over, including Skin of our Teeth, the Philadelphia Symphony, and 
so forth, did receive $100,000 of Government underwriting for all their 
projects. So, I can’t give you a specific breakdown on Oklahoma. 

Mr. SELDEN. You mentioned both of these productions in your 
statement. I was interested in knowing the Federal expenditure 
necessary to send them overseas. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Piucuer. Mr. Chairman, I am very much in favor of this bill, 
but I am not in favor of a blank check and then leave it up to the 
Appropriations Committee. 

I think it can be $5 million or $50 million under this bill. I think 
we will have to have some idea about what the cost on it is from year 
to year. 

I support the bill, but I can’t support it with a blank check and then 
go down to the Appropriations Committee and let them fix it, just 
an unlimited amount. I can’t explain that back in my district. 

Mr. Strersert. I don’t suggest any blank check, because certainly 
any request would have to be in relationship to the amount spent 
over the last 2 years and any future years. 

As I said before, the only reason I could not give a personal estimate 
(I have one in mind) is that I am under orders not to discuss money 
needs on the executive side until they have had full executive approval. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Then they can wait on this bill until we get full 
executive approval and the money it is going to require. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, suppose you had a figure. Would you fix 
that forever after in this bill, then? 

Mr. Piucuer. No, from year to year. 

Mr. Srreipert. Then we have to appear before the Appropriations 
Committees. Isn’t that their function? 

Mr. Pitcuer. When the foreign aid bill comes up here there is a 
specified amount. 

Mr. Srreisert. I would like to disassociate this from the aid 
programs. 

Mr. Pitcner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ricuarps. There is a question in my mind on that. 
I would think we might want the Budget Bureau’s viewpoint on what 
would be needed this year before we acted on it. 

Mr. Srreisert. Isn’t there confusion here in that in the case of 
foreign aid, there is an annual authorization provided by law. But 
here we are requesting that this be a permanent authorization. 

Chairman Ricuarps. We just want to get a picture of how much 
you want. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Streibert, I might point out you are asking a 
permanent blank-check authorization. That was the type of author- 
ization that you have under Smith-Mundt. The committee ordi- 
narily doesn’t give permanent blank-check authorizations. They 
either put a time limit on or a money limit on. 

The question you should consider is whether your experience, from 
the standpoint of the executive branch, under Smith-Mundt has been 
such a happy experience, when the sole committee that you bring 
your program before is the Appropriations Committee, in executive 
session. You should consider whether that experience has been such 
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that you would not seek any periodic appearance before a legislative 
committee. 

The curious thing is that on the whole foreign-aid legislation it is 
the executive branch that for 8 years has wanted annual authoriza- 
tions. They had this annual authorization plan forced on them the 
first year, but since then they have never wanted to change. That 
is the procedure they have approved, and the only reason I can see 
is that they want a chance to tell their story to the public and to 
the rest of Congress rather than just to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, before the bill would get through Con- 
gress, the hard fact is there has to be some indication at least of the 
probable amount that it is going to run, because I, myself, don’t 
favor an ironclad limitation in here. But somewhere in the report 
we have to be able to say what we have in mind is in the general 
neighborhood, and so on. Otherwise, the Congress is not in the 
mood, I think, to make such authorizations. Maybe you could jog 
them up down there a little bit and ask them to please give us a clear- 
ance and send us a supplementary statement that we could put in 
with these hearings of what you have in mind, say, for the next 2 or 
3 years. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Could that be done? 

Chairman Ricuarps. Are you in effect saying, ‘“We are before you 
here because the Budget Bureau says you have to get some authorizing 
legislation, but we don’t want to take you into our confidence”? We 
will take the Appropriations Committee into our confidence. That is in 
effect what you are doing here. You wouldn’t be here if it wasn’t 
for the fact that they told you that you have to get some authorizing 
legislation; isn’t that the fact? 

Mr. SrrerBert. That much is correct. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, will you yield? It isn’t a question of 
his being unwilling to take us into his confidence; he is probably 
prohibited by executive decree from doing that. 

Mr. SrreiBert. I don’t want to get fired. I would like to quit, but 
I don’t want to get fired. 

Chairman Ricuarps. I think you see that almost everybody 
around here is favorable to the kind of thing this bill proposes. 

Mr. SrreiBERT. I appreciate that. 

Chairman Ricwarps. I don’t know, but so far as I am concerned, if 
you had a legitimate program, and I knew what it was, and you asked 
for it, so far as I am concerned, I might agree to vote more money 
than you are asking. 

Mr. Pincuer. The psychological effect is the same on us as it is on 
the other countries. 

Chairman Ricuarps. As Dr. Judd just said, is not going to be 
good. Are there any other questions? Thank you, sir. You had 
another witness here. 

Mr. Srreipert. Assistant Secretary McClellan, of the Commerce 
Department. 

Chairman RicHarps. Will you state your name and title for the 
record? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD C. McCLELLAN, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. McCuietian. My name is H. C. McClellan. I am Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs. I appear before 
you this morning as a representative of the Department of Commerce 
to explain something about our responsibilities in operating the trade 
fair side of the program which Mr. Streibert has, I think, very elo- 
quently explained to you already. 

I have a prepared statement, but, if your chairman agrees, I think 
Mr. Streibert has done such a good job of presenting this case that 
it would be well just to present this for the record and not read it. 

Chairman RicHarps. Without objection, that will be placed in the 
record. I am sure that the committee, after you make a general 
statement, would like to ask you some questions. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE HAROLD C. McCLELLAN 


I appreciate this opportunity to explain the trade fair participation phase of 
this program, as already outlined for you more generally by Mr. Streibert. 

I should like to begin by quoting from the President’s message to the Congress 
-on foreign economic policy, on January 10, 1955, in which he alluded to this 
activity, as follows: 

“International trade fairs have been of major importance to foreign countries 
for many years, and most of the trading nations have strengthened the promotional 
aspects of their industrial displays in many fairs with a central exhibit designed to 
emphasize the industrial progress and achievemeni of the nation. 

“Soviet and satellite exhibits, for example, have been costly, well-planned, 
and housed in expensive structures designed to convey the impression that the 

U. 8. &. R. is producing on a large scale for peace and is creating a paradise for 
workers. 

“The United States, with a larger volume of international trade than any other 
nation, until recently has been conspicuous by its absence at these trade fairs. 
American visitors and participants have pointed out the failure of their Govern- 
ment to tell adequately the story of our free-enterprise system and to provide 
-effective international trade promotion * * *.” 

Since that time, at the President’s direction and with emergency funds provided 
therefor by the Congress, the Department of Commerce has arranged for joint 
Government and industry participation in 33 fairs all around the world. This 
participation has been strikingly successful, judged by the great and friendly 
enthusiasm with which we have been generally received abroad. At the same 
time, Soviet-bloc nations have stepped up their trade-fair participation obviously 
to compete with us. Accordingly, both because of the effectiveness of this ac- 
tivity and the increasing threat, we believe that it should now be authorized on 
a more permanent basis. Such authority is contained in section 3 (c) of the 
draft bill. 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks, on the occasion of his inspection trip to our 
exhibits in seven European fairs stated our purposes as follows: 

‘‘We want the millions who attend these fairs to know the true story of how 
American owners, managers, and workers, living under a free political system and 
enjoying free enterprise, are cooperating in the production of all kinds of goods 
and services not only for the benefit of our own people but for all others with 
whom we trade. We want to share our material blessings with our friends and 
learn about their industrial skills and advancements. Also, we want to buy 
goods from them, thus giving our own people the advantages of imports and 
strengthening the economies of the free nations of the world.” 

We firmly believe that our private-enterprise system represents the best means 
yet devised of producing and distributing goods and services for the benefit of all. 
We believe that by showing the way our private-enterprise system works we can 
best express.our faith in the worth and dignity of the individual. We also welcome 
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the chance to show the products of our way of life, and we welcome friendly 
competition with the other free nations of the world. 

An international trade fair is an excellent medium for getting across these 
ideas and furthering these objectives. During the calendar year 1955, we par- 
ticipated in some 25 fairs, and our exhibits were seen by 10 million people. And, 
of course, many more were reached through the promotional efforts of the United 
States Information Agency built around our exhibits. 

In recent years, the displays of many countries at trade fairs have been either 
organized by their governments or supported by government prestige exhibits. 
Soviet and satellite exhibits in particular have deliberately exploited the functions 
of a trade fair. Their exhibits have been designed to dazzle viewers by the 
apparent abundance of consumer and capital goods. 

In this field of activity, the Communists enjoy the advantage of a multipronged 
offensive. When the Soviet Union does not or cannot exhibit, other members of 
the bloc step in. The Czechs and Communist Chinese, for example, mounted 
exhibits in New Delhi, the success of which cannot be denied. The Communists 
have drawn attention sometimes through superior design or lighting and some- 
times through the display of luxury goods which, coming from the Communists, 
are startling but if shown as coming from the United States would not be unusual. 

Already, however, in the brief history of our trade-fair participation, we have 
come in direct competition with Soviet and satellite efforts in this field and have 
come out ahead on a number of occasions. In particular, our atoms-for-peace 
demonstrations in industry, medicine, and agriculture, together with live television 
shows, have been strikingly successful. In addition, we have striven for exciting 
animation and activation of our industrial displays, in contrast to the larger but 
more static and uninspired displays of a museum type used in the Soviet exhibits. 

The bloe countries have quickly sized up the reason for our success and although 
not immediately capable of countering it, there is no doubt that their future 
participation will reflect good use of this intelligence. All this, we believe, points 
to the need of redoubling our effort. 

The President has emphasized his desire that moneys appropriated by the Con- 
gress for this program shall be used as ‘‘seed’’ money to increase the total effective- 
ness of United States participation in fairs abroad by obtaining private industry 
and trade cooperation in carrying out a major share of the job of representing 
America, its products, and other accomplishments in the best possible light over- \ 
seas. You will note that section 4 of the draft bill expressly incorporates this prin- ‘ 
ciple of maximizing private cooperation and participation. : 

This very important aspect of the program is pursued in a number of ways. 
Individual companies are asked to provide products for display in the United , 
States Government exhibit. Already, many hundreds of American firms have 
contributed on a loan or grant basis, hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
products suitable for the Government exhibits. Also, advertising executives and 
display designers have been used, in many instances without compensation, as 
exhibit consultants. The participation of private and other organizations through 
specialized exhibit material is solicited. Also, American companies are encouraged 
to rent commercial space and exhibit abroad their products at their own expense, 
to supplement the Government exhibit. 

The criteria that are used to determine the priority, extent, and nature of 
United States participation in any given trade fair follow the above-indicated 
guidelines laid down by the President and are fully consistent with the purposes 
of the draft bill, as set forth in section 2 thereof. While the Commerce Depart- 
ment is the action agency, the actual determination of which fairs to participate 
in, and the themes and general content of the Government exhibit, and the costs, 
are made on the basis of interdepartmental consultation between State, USIA 
and Commerce, and such other agencies as may have a special competency in 
particular situations. In every case, of course, advice and suggestions are also 
obtained from the United States Embassies abroad. 

I should like to call to your attention a particularly important feature of each 
United States exhibit, namely, the trade information center, staffed by specialists : 
from private industry and Government who are available for consultation pri- ; 
marily with business visitors at the fair. Before the opening of the trade fair, 
a so-called trade mission, selected from among qualified Government personnel, 
trade associations, and private firms, visits the country in which the fair is held. 
They have an itinerary of meetings in all important industrial and trade areas 
and are available for consultation on trade and related problems. During the 
meetings, and later, at the United States exhibit itself. they are availaple to advise 
on the ways in which our Government can assist in the development of two- 
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way trade and investment opportunities. They are also prepared to furnish 
data and sources of information on the United States market, as well as informa- 
tion on export-import practices and techniques. 

These information services at trade fairs give practical significance and a 
specially ‘‘good flavor’ to our exhibits. We believe we promote real friendship 
and good will in being thus prepared to give advice and help to foreizn visitors 
at the fairs on two-way trade opportunities with the United States. It does not 
go unnoticed that the American exhibits include sought-after products available 
for actual delivery, while goods exhibited in the flamboyant displays of Iron 
Curtain countries have been mostly for inspection. And, we promote even more 
good will by offering to assist in the development of two-way trade opportunities. 

For your convenience, we have put together some descriptive material about 
each of our exhibits around the world, including information as to participating 
firms and commentaries from press and radio about the reception and results of 
this activity. 

The funds presently available to us are sufficient only to finance United States 
exhibics at two remaining major trade fairs this spring in Europe, at Milan and 
Paris, and one in the Far East, at Osaka, Japan. It is our intention, with the 
approval of Congress, to appear again during the next fiscal year at a substantial 
number of fairs around the world. 

We believe our overall success to date in this activity, even though conducted 
under somewhat ‘‘crash” circumstances, certainly warrants its continuance. 
Moreover, in the judgment of competent observers, a definite adverse reaction 
might result if we were now to abandon this program, and we should lose much 
of the prestige and good will abroad that has resulted from it. 

I, therefore, urge your early favorable consideration of this draft bill. 


Mr. McCue xan. I would be glad to make a brief statement of our 
responsibilities in the program, and then submit to whatever questions 
you gentlemen would like to ask. 

I might say, as Mr. Streibert has already explained, the general 
program is divided into the cultural side, which is carried on through 
the State Department, and the trade-fair operations, which are carried 
on through the responsibilities of the Department of Commerce as an 
action program. 

The trade fair programs are supervised as to policy, as to the coun- 
tries in which trade fairs will be participated in by a subcommittee of 
the Operations Coordinating Board, of which you have already heard. 
This subcommittee is ¢ haired by the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
that is, myself. On that committee are the representatives of the 
Department of State and the USIA. 

In that group we also include representatives from interested depart- 
ments, particularly the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
Labor, and others who might have an interest in what is being done. 
Thus far we have participated in 33 trade fairs around the world, that 
is, during the past 2 years. 

‘In the 1955 calendar year we participated in 25 trade fairs, and 
reached not less than 10 million people, who for the first time had that 
kind of opportunity to see the story of the United States and its life 
and its free-enterprise concepts, of its way of doing business and living. 

I would like to make one or two points in connection with this. In 
the first place, these trade fairs are not just Government shows. 
They are essentially commercial fairs in which private exhibits are 
made by interested companies. In our efforts to participate as a 
government we could not seek orders at all. In fact, a very substan- 
tial part of the cost of our participation is carried by private industry. 
They help us with people. They help us with equipment, with mate- 
rial of all kinds, and sometimes they supply it entirely without char ge. 

They themselves, even though they do help us on the ground, are 
not permitted to solicit any business or take any orders. They may, 
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if they wish, have their own private exhibits, for which they pay, and 
where they can do business. But our function is not primarily 
commercial. 

As Mr. Streibert has explained, our purpose is to develop an under- 
standing of the United States that did not previously attain. 

As a part of that we have enlisted thus far a large number, or a 
substantial number of American businessmen who have been willing 
to go to these fairs as marketing teams, who do not take orders but 
who explain the process through which goods may be bought or sold 
in trade with the United States. These marketing teams are sent in 
connection with trade fairs but the men who go are not paid by the 
United States Government. While they represent business and 
industry they are not permitted to represent their own companies. 

This has had a tremendous impact. It has had a propaganda value 
of importance, for this reason: 

Up until recently the Communist-bloc countries have showed a 
facade of consumer goods, equipment and materials, making claim 
that they had the great production and things for the people in the 
service of man, but they oe not been in a position to offer them for 
sale or tell about their willingness to do business. They only show 
them, as I discovered in Buenos Aires last year. However, the propa- 
ganda value that we obtain has been important for this reason, in these 
marketing teams: These men go as a group, directly under our super- 
vision, in cooperation with the USIA and the State Department. 
They go into the area of the fair and meet with the business people, 
the people of commerce, and explain the channels of trade with the 
United States and the attitudes pro and con. That is one thing that 
has met, I think, with considerable success in getting this story over. 
I think I should say to you that in the fairs we have participated in thus 
far we have not had complete and unlimited success in every instance. 
I don’t tell you that everything we have done has been perfect because 
that would be a distortion of truth. 

We have learned quite a bit by our experience thus far. We have 
had some fabulous successes; we have had some about which there is 
doubt. I would like to make one point. 

Our objective is not to merely get people entertained and interested 
enough to come. Our concern, as you pointed out, is to leave an 
impact that is a proper one and one for which the program is launched, 
that is, understanding and appreciation of the American system, the 
American way of life, what it offers, and what the true attitude of the 
American people is toward the free-world countries and others, and 
what might be achieved if this understanding were reciprocated. 
That is the job. 

I say we have learned a lot. We are doing our utmost in the De- 
partment of Commerce to enlist the aid of all those to contribute 
toward efficient operation toward meeting the maximum objectives 
that are defined for us. That means working through the Operations 
Coordinating Board, working with the USIA, working with the people 
in business, industry, advertising groups that know about the things 
that must be done to achieve these purposes, and then trying to do it 
efficiently. 

We have learned a lot. We are improving as we go. This legisla- 
tion is needed, I believe. Certainly I am not a lawyer, but that is 
my understanding, Mr. Vorys. 
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I think one compelling need is this: When we are operating on a very 
close financial arrangement today. We are planning fairs right now 
for August, September, October, November. Those fairs can’t 
begin if we wait until July 1, for example, to know whether or not we 
are going to be able to spend the kind of money they will cost. We 
have to start spending it before that date. So we need some kind of 
a continuing program so that we can plan a bit ahead and operate 
efficiently and well in order to do the kind of job that I know you all 
want. 

We should not go at all unless we do a good job. If we do a good 
job, and efficiently, we have to be able to plan. I think this is a good 
bill this proposed draft. I hope it can be enacted rather promptly 
in order to give us a chance to work in advance, to stop the crash- 
type program that we have had to carry on thus far, which has resulted 
in some of the failures that we have made. 

Thank you very much. I have tried to make this brief. 

Chairman RicHarps. Thank you, Mr. McClellan. I am sure we 
all understand the basic objective at which you are driving. As a 
byproduct of your basic purpose, how helpful has this thing been to 
American business? 

Mr. McCuetuan. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think probably the best 
answer to that would be reflected by this statement: I checked this 
morning on this. I was certain I was right. But since the United 
States has begun this program of trade-fair participation, the number 
of private companies participating, also at their own expense, in these 
fairs, has more than doubled. 

I just left at my office an exhibit in which the Germans had brought 
over a moving picture in color of the Hanover Fair, which is really a 
fabulous thing. If you get a chance to see it, I recommend it. It 
was a stimulating thing. I believe certainly as the result of this work 
hundreds of companies have helped us and worked with us, and have 
demonstrated a real interest in what is going on. Great numbers 
have increased their participation in the fairs in an effort to develop 
international trade. 

I think it has been a good thing for business in the United States. 
I don’t think that there has been any substantial amount of new 
business done by any company merely because the United States 
went over there and put in an exhibit. That is not the real prime 
purpose. But I think as a byproduct the better understanding and 
the greater interest has resulted in a great deal of increased business 
for many companies. Does that answer your question? 

Chairman Ricuarps. Yes, that is what I wanted. Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no questions. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. It seems to me we could get that spelled out a little 
more in detail than you have just given it, Mr. McClellan, so far as 
the value to American business. For instance, you say there is double 
the amount of business. What does that amount to in dollars and 
cents? 

Mr. McC te.uan. I was speaking of the number of participants in 
the trade fairs. We have tried to learn how much business has been 
done, if we could get some estimate of that, by the exhibitors them- 
selves. Frankly, Mr. Vorys, we found it difficult, for this reason: 
In many countries where we exhibit in our own show, the private 
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companies frequently exhibit through the participation of their 
representatives in that company, who show the American goods 
through the distributor. By the time the sales are traced through the 
distributor back to the home company manufacturing, and back to 
us, it is a very hard matter to get specific figures on. We haven’t 
got them yet. I would say, however, that Mr. Roy Williams, the 
director of our trade fair office is here, and I would like to ask if he 
could give us any estimate at all or any figures or statement on that. 
Would that be permitted? 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Williams, have you any figures on that? 


STATEMENT OF ROY WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Wiuurams. Mr. Chairman, in 2 or 3 instances, sales 
have immediately followed the closing of the fair, as in the case of 
the Addis Ababa show where the Emperor bought out a good third of 
the exhibits. He took the kitchen home. He took the Thunderbird. 
The dealers follow right in and have made some sales, which we forbid, 
obviously, on Government property during the life of the fair. That 
was a case that happened. 

It happened again at Pnom Penh. In many instances that come 
to light the dealers have sales. We understand a refrigerator company 
sold 3C0 boxes immediately following the closing of the fair. I have 
that statement. They sold 300 refrigerators because of their exhi- 
bition at Bogota. 

In the Hanover fair, which is pictured in this German film, we had 
13 United States firms exhibited the year before we went to 
Hanover. At the time of our Hanover exposition there were 47. In 
little Bangkok, which I think you saw, Congressman, Bangkok had 
about that same proportion, about 15 exhibitors before we participated, 
and some 45 or 50 after we went to the show. There is a definite 
trend of American companies participating in the fair. We will not 
know the dollar sales until a year or two following the collection of 
those figures. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. You said in your statement here that the only statutory 
authority you need is in 3 (c); isn’t that correct? That is what takes 
care of United States participation in international trade and indus- 
trial fairs? 

Mr. McCietzan. Yes. To put it specifically, Mr. Vorys, it is my 
understanding, and again I am not an attorney, and I only know what 
we hear from our own counsel and from the Bureau of the Budget, 
that the specific legislation authorizing participation in trade fairs 
from our standpoint in Commerce is required, in order to remove any 
doubt as to the legality of doing what we are on a continuing basis. 

Under the President’s fund, on the emergency fund pattern, as 
previously assigned us by Executive order, we had that authority. 
But on this kind of a change, where we put it into permanent legisla- 
tion, if that is done, we are instructed that we need this. And also, 
I understand that it is needed in the cultural activities of the order 
that have been carried on. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarnaHan. I have no questions. 
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Chairman Ricnarps. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jrpp. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we don’t lean over backward 
a litile bit on this noncommercial aspect. One of the most impressive 
things you would see in the Czech fair there would be a tremendous 
big lathe marked, ‘‘Sold.”” I don’t know whether it was sold or not. 
But it impressed you. It was so good somebody had bought the 
thing right there. 

If we aren’t allowed to sell them, maybe we should get some “‘sold”’ 
tags to put on them anyway. That is good psychology. That is 
item No. 1. 

Item No. 2: If they come and look at it and like it and then go away 
and don’t do it now, it usually is lost. But if there is somebody 
there to whom they can say, “I would like that, it just fits my need,” 
the sale can be nailed down. That is one of the first principles of all 
American salesmanship, get your foot inside the door and get the 
order signed before you get out the door. Then you have it. 

We not only have the exhibit at the fair, but he puts it up in his 
village or shop and everybody who goes by for the next 5 years sees 
it. That multiplies the effect many times. 

I don’t think it should be entirely commercial, as you have said, 
but I don’t see why we should exclude the commercial, which is a way 
of tying up and expanding the effectiveness of the exhibit. Do you 
have a comment on that? 

Mr. McCuetuan. Dr. Judd, I think I should put it this way: One 
thing we are trying to avoid, and maybe we are not right in this, but 
I think we are, we are trying to avoid taking on the appearance of 
Czechoslovakia or Russia in being a government project of selling 
instead of a private selling enterprise operation. 

It is true that we have displayed, and will probably continue to 
display, if the program is carried forward, exhibits which are semi, 
at least, commercial, that include the products of industry and busi- 
ness. But we are trying to tell a story with it, not merely to sell 
merchandise. What we are trying to convey is: These are the things 
that Americans use, and this is the way we live and here is how it 
came about, rather than to say, “Here is something that you can 
have today for X dollars.’’ 

May I make one further illustration to show about this? One of 
the most attractive exhibits in Berlin, believe it or not, were some 
Sears-Roebuck catalogs, which were tied to tables so they wouldn’t 
be stolen. 

Why were they so attractive? Here is the reason. People couldn’t 
read the language but they could read the price tag and understand 
the picture. It meant to those people that this is not a sham or show. 
These are from books which the people in the United States buy by 
mail order. We know that by the figures. We know what a dollar 
costs in marks. These are the products. We know what they are 
because we can read the pictures. That was real information to 
these people. 

This only illustrates basically what it is we are trying to accomplish. 
We don’t want to compete with or subsidize the private exhibitors. 
We want to increase the number of private exhibitors. We want 
them to develop the patterns of trade, as they properly should. 
We don’t want to appear, as they do in Russia, that the Government 
is the business agent and the people do what we say. 
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We want to take a proper role of government to help tell the story,. 
encourage the businessman to go in and get the orders and sell the 
goods and have them buy the goods and be a part of the kind of an 
economic system that we represent rather than twist it a little. 

I say this quite frankly because I think it is rather important that 
we keep our lines clear and our roles straight and that we do the 
kind of job that was intended. 

Mr. Jupp. I see the validity of your argument. If it were either one 
or the other, obviously it should be the one that you have expounded. 

But I don’t think it needs to be either/or. I think we should get 
the 70 percent good that comes from just the exhibit, but I don’t see 
any reason why we shouldn’t get the other 30 percent too. I don’t 
believe our people should be hawking our wares, but when somebody 
says, “This is what I need; how do I go about getting it?’’ somebody 
ought to be there able to help him. 

Mr. McCusg.uan. Dr. Judd, that is why we have the marketing 
teams. They are not permitted merely to go out and represent their 
companies, but they represent all of business in America. They go 
as experts in several fields, the department stores for consumer goods, 
what the channels of trade are, how you do business, what the rules 
are, the tariffs, what the potentials of the market are and how you get 
at it. We steer them down to the American Embassy and there is a 
man there who knows the rest of it to follow through. 

Mr. Jupp. I am still not convinced. You assume that they have a 
sophistication in commercial relations that a lot of them haven’t got. 
The people we are trying to reach are the ones who don’t have know- 
how. They need somebody there to encourage them. I heard it said 
again and again in the Czech fairs and in the Communist-Chinese 
fairs, “There are fabulous machines. I don’t believe for a minute 
they were produced in Red China. They can’t do that yet. Maybe 
they can in 5 years.” 

We need to show that we not only can produce a model for the 
museum but we can produce it for sale to anyone who wants it. That 
is the advantage of the Sears, Roebuck catalog: the item is available. 
I am saying, let’s get the full benefit. I think we are a little supersen- 
sitive lest somebody will think we are commercial if we have it avail- 
able for sale. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to take so much time. 

Mr. McCuetian. May I say in that respect, Dr. Judd, one of the 
problems we have in discussing this problem in Congress, in the 
Appropriations Committee, in particiular, is this: We are not per- 
mitted to go out and promote the interests of particular business 
firms under the project described. 

On the other hand, I recognize the merits of your point, and I 
assure you, representing the Department of Commerce, and it is 
our job to promote trade, that we are not going to willingly or un- 
wittingly miss any opportunity properly to develop increased trade. 

We think that is a primary in our programs today toward lasting 
peace. We think the transfer of goods and services and the com- 
munications between people in-their private relationships is of com- 
pelling importance. We are working our utmost toward that. 

Mr. Jupp. Not in terms of the dollars to be earned, but in terms 
of the psychological impact. That is my point. 

Chairman RicHarps. Mr. Zablocki. 
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Mr. Zas.ocki. I want to endorse what Dr. Judd has just stated, 
because I am sure that he is on the right track. Of course, we don’t 
want to have any of our private industrial firms hawking our products 
atjinternational trade fairs. But we exhibit the material and then 
we make it hard for the people to obtain it. 

Mr. McCue.ian. I don’t think we do that. 

FP Mr. Zasiocki. Yes, we do. Whether intentionally or not, at least 
the people of those countries where we have exhibits have that im- 
pression. 

This business of putting a sold tag on a piece of equipment, even 
though it is not sold, evidently is not a bad idea. If an article was not 
sold on the premises but purchased by a local concern through the regu- 
lar channels, and if a list of such purchases were made available at the 
exhibit, I think that would convey the fact that objects on exhibit are 
being sold. I agree with Dr. Judd. 

Many of the exhibits we have seen, the natives who were looking at 
them had the attitude, ‘‘Well, this may be available to the Americans, 
but we can’t buy them because there was no way of selling.”’ A per- 
son had to go to another room and have some one there to channel a 
prospective buyer to the proper source as to where a purchase could 
be made. 

I think Dr. Judd has the point. You don’t have to hawk the items, 
sell it there, and bring anybody by the collar and say, ‘“‘You have to 
buy it,” but if there is somebody who shows an interest it could be 
handled similar to the procedure at our county and State fairs. Farm 
machinery is sold to farmers, and other products are sold to farmers on 
Government-owned property at fairs. They are not hawking the 
products, but anybody who wants to purchase finds an application 
blank or an order blank available. Such order blanks were not avail- 
able, or even information was not available at the booths, at the 
exhibits that we visited. 

Let me say I think that in the Czech and Chinese exhibits and the 
Soviet exhibits there were people there ready to sell. Further, they 
were there ready to explain in the native language the benefits of the 
item that was being exhibited. I think in that respect our exhibits 
had some shortcomings, that we didn’t utilize the people of the coun- 
tries where the exhibits were held to explain about them in their own 
language, to have a sort of common bridge. 

Dr. Judd pointed out another common bridge that was used by the 
Communist bloc countries in their exhibits, the pictures of the host 
government leaders in the countries where the exhibits were held. 
We were disappointed, certainly I was, that we didn’t use pictures of 
President Eisenhower or our past Presidents in most of the exhibits, 
certainly not to the extent that the Commies did. They had a large 
blownup picture that you just couldn’t miss. We probably had a 2- 
foot-by-3-foot picture of our President, and we didn’t have the type 
of picture, that is of our Chief of State together with the host gov- 
ernment leaders as the Soviets had. 

I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, this question: Primarily this 
decision to prohibit the sale at these exhibits was made by the Com- 
merce Department, State Department, or by both? 

Mr. McCueuuan. Frankly, I believe that the responsibility given 
us has the sense of restricting our commercial activity in our exhibits 
along the lines 1 have described. I don’t believe that it has been 
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intended by Congress that the efforts should be one of developing 
particular business opportunities, but rather one of developing under- 
standing through the propaganda, if you want to term it that. 

I would like to add 1 or 2 things. In the first place, I have men- 
tioned already, gentlemen, that we have not done a perfect job. It 
would be very easy, I believe, to go to any fair we have had and 
submit some justified criticisms. On the other hand, in the main, 
it has been a striking success thus far. There are needs for improve- 
ment. We propose to make them. And included in that improvement 
is the development of appropriate community scenes of the fair about 
what is displayed and how to get it and what it is for, and all the 
values. Certainly also the story of our country, and our President, 
of those of whom we are proud and the ways in which that can be 
used properly. 

We have done quite a bit on that. I will give you one illustration. 
In Addis Ababa, we did use pictures. There were almost mob scenes 
getting to them. We used Haile Selassie. It was almost a mob 
situation because of the great interest in the picture, I think one of 
the first seen in that country, of the Emperor smiling. It was quite 
a hit. 

I would say in connection with that that the records indicate that 
we had attendance at Addis Ababa of nearly 800,000 total. 

Some of the stories that have come out and some of the jobs that 
have been done are stimulating. Out of this we must learn. We 
want to do what is right. We want to develop trade, understanding. 
We want to do what we are supposed to do by order of Congress in 
carrying out this work. This bill gives us the authority to carry on 
on a continuing basis and help us in our plans. The counsel you give 
us is invaluable to us, and we appreciate it. 

Mr. Zasuocki. I want to correct perhaps my reference to the 
exhibits that our study mission had seen. We did not see them all. 
And the ones we saw, we felt there was a lack of common approach 
between country and country and individuals and individuals. 

Mr. Vorys. Would you be willing to state the ones you saw? 

Mr. Zasiocki. In New Delhi, Bangkok, and a very good one in 
Cambodia. All of the wire services should have mentioned the one 
in Cambodia. Though not large it was an excellent exhibit, but in 
our major efforts, I didn’t think we were too good. 

Mr. Secretary, is there any possibility that the regulation can be 
modified where sales can be made? You say your purpose is to en- 
courage private industry to participate, and where the Government 
had participated in trade fairs it tripled the participation of private 
industry. If sales were permitted, wouldn’t private industry further 
participate? 

Mr. McCuevian. Maybe I am not understood properly. But the 
private exhibitors do go there to do business and take orders. The 
exhibitors who have their own part of the show are there to do business, 
and we help them. Iam merely saying that in the Government part 
we could not take orders. 

Mr. Zasutockti. At the New Delhi Fair there wasn’t anybody to 
help a prospective purchaser in connection with the item that was 
being exhibited. If someone were interested as a purchaser, he had to 
go to the administration building, and get information as to how » 
purchase could be made. 
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I wouldn’t hesitate to guess that very few people who were really 
interested in purchasing an American piece of machinery wouldn’t 
bother to go to the administration building to consult with somebody 
to get the advice as to what procedures to take to purchase that item. 

Mr. McC.e.uan. I wasn’t at the New Delhi Fair, and I would like 
to ask Mr. Williams about that, who was there. 

Mr. Wiuurams. I was there 11 days. Our trade mission had 
probably 65 stencil pages. Until this testimony, this is the first time 
we have ever had it considered that we could sell on Government 
property. If we invite one company to exhibit, there will be 35 other 
companies interested, and the salesmen will envelop our pavilion, 
and we have been loathe to go into the competitive race of any one 
product within our pavilion. 

Take the Thunderbird, which has been shown quite liberally, not 
to sell Ford cars but to sell the sports principle in American auto- 
mobile progress. If we had all the cars on our fairground, there 
wouldn’t be any other American exhibits. We have never found 
until now, which you are starting new thinking on, we have never felt 
free, and have been roundly criticized at appropriations, for financing 
the travel of technicians, for example, who had to install the TV in 
India, the travel which was essential to the success of that TV show 
we had absorbed in our costs, yet we stand criticized for traveling 
salesmen. We don’t travel salesmen but technicians. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Firestone had an exhibit in New Delhi, didn’t they? 

Mr. WiuiiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Zasuocki. In their exhibit they could sell Firestone tires? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. They were in 40,000 additional square feet. They 
paid their rent and took their orders. 

Mr. Zasuocki. In the United States Government exposition build- 
ing. Besides the atomic energy exhibits, do you recall the industrial 
exhibits? 

Mr. Wiuiiams. We had some 45 other industrial exhibits, the 
Modern Kitchen, Eli Lilly antibiotics, and all the rest, voting 
machines, which was a very popular feature. 

Mr. ZaBiocki. Firestone was not on Government property? 

Mr. WixuramMs. No. They paid that rent to help us out. We 
found that the U.S. S. R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, had a lot of space. 
We went from our 60,000 to 100,000 and invited commercial 
participation. 

Mr. Zas.ocki. There was no reason why they could not sell a tire 
or any other item—— 

Mr. Wiuuiams. They sold on their own. 

Mr. Zastocki. They should have used tags, ‘Sold.’ 

Mr. WiuiaMs. I saw those “sold” signs. They were very con- 
spicuous. 

Mr. Zasiocki. On Communist items they were bigger than need 
be to indicate that the item was sold. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. There were items in the newspaper the next day 
that mining, oil, and prospecting equipment was bought on the floor. 

Mr. Zasiocki. I believe we were under an erroneous impression. 
I think our private industries were lax in not saying that they sold 
products. 
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Chairman Ricwarps, Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Apvarr. Mr. Zablocki and Dr. Judd have said the thing that 
was in my mind. I don’t think we ought to be coy about this. Just 
as a further example, before our study mission actually visited the 
New Delhi Fair, some of our people there said to us that they were 
concerned about this lack of commercial activity on our part as com- 
pared to the Iron Curtain countries. So I think we were prepared 
to watch for it a little carefully. 

One thing that struck me, in either the Soviet or Czech exhibit, 
I think it was Soviet, was a typesetting machine like our linotype, 
which we have used regularly in this country since the turn of the cen- 
tury. They had it there as a part of their exhibit. It was attracting 
a great deal of attention. It was a thing which the people could 
understand because they knew what that machine did. Even though 
it was old to us, and we wouldn’t have sent a thing like that for an 
exhibit, it did create an impression in the minds of the people there. 
There were people there to sell such machines to the Indians who were 
interested. A thing like that made a great impression in that (a) 
there was such a machine, and (6) that it could be purchased. [ 
think we should stress the matter of availability more. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Hays of Arkansas. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Mr. Secretary, I assume that you get 
cooperation from the trade associations? 

Mr. McC.etian. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. You do make Jiberal use of them? 

Mr. MeC.etuan. I couldn’t give you a percentage, but a substan- 
tial part of the cost of these trade-fair operations is carried by the 
business people and the trade associations and the other organizations 
that are working with us. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. On the geographical side, we haven’t talked 
much about Latin America. Are they coming into the picture 
substantially? 

Mr. McCue.tian. I hope they will come in increasingly. Thus 
far, from the trade fair side, we haven’t had as much. Primarily, 
under the direction of the Operations Coordinating Board, we have 
gone to the areas where it seemed most important from the stand- 
point of getting America understood and because of the problems in 
those countries of the differences in philosophy between our own, 
and where, incidentally, it was somewhat more distant. 

We have had some in Latin America. I think Mr. Streibert would 
tell you that the USIA has done a great deal of work in Latin America 
to develop this understanding. But on the trade fair side there have 
been less fairs there of the importance that we have talked about that 
we have been participating in. What we will do in the next year, I 
believe, is to include some Latin American projects. There have 
been some. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. When I was in Central America, I noticed 
a good many advertisements of the Dominican Republic Fair, or did 
they call it that? Some big festival they were planning. 

Mr. McCuexian. I| was there a week ago. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. That is one of the prominent ones, I take 
it, that had a good deal of push back of it from the Government? 

Mr. McCux.ian. Yes. 
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Mr. Hays of Arkansas. I also heard, and I am not in a position to 
substantiate it at all, that it was not a success. 

Mr. McCLetuan. There was an experience here that could be 
evaluated to our profit. I think we could get profitable experience 
out of any fair in which we have joined. I was at Ciudad Trujillo a 
week ago, as I mentioned. I spent a good deal of time in our fair 
exhibit. I would say that it wasn’t the best job to be done, but there 
was some pretty good work init. The thing which I believe was most 
effective was the fact that we had an exhibit on the use of the atom, 
showing the many uses for the peaceful purposes for which atomic 
energy can be used. 

e had 13,000 people in our booth, in our pavilion, the last day it 
was open. We closed that on the 27th of February. That is the 
expiration of our final commitment. 

We had other things there, of course. We had features like free 
ice cream to the kids. It was made right in front of their eyes. They 
made the ice cream in front of them out of dried milk, and you pushed 
the cup and out came the ice cream. 

We had another one, just to tell you one. They had a very interest- 
ing thing developing this story of agricultural products which were 
on exhibit, and the story of modern science in their development, 
including the atomic energy features. They had a chicken that had 
been trained. The chicken would reach through a little opening and 
grab a string, yank it, which would release a bat, which would hit a 
ball, which would hit a wall, which would release a small piece of 
grain into a little basket and the chicken would eat that, and then 
pull the string and the whole thing would start all over again. It is 
the sort of thing that sometimes catches the fancy of people. 

This was all tied into an agricultural display showing how to get 
the maximum out of an acre, showing how to get the maximum 
development out of agricultural products and to develop an American 
market for surpluses in agriculture. 

Sure, you could criticize the fair at Ciudad Trujillo, but you also 
would have to say that we probably had the biggest number of people 
that went to that of any of the exhibits. The people liked it, and 
we had quite an impact in some direction, particularly on the atomic 
energy peaceful use. I heard comments about that from people in 
the church and people in high business and industry and others in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. You don’t mind my getting it into the 
record that that chicken was from Hot Springs, Ark., or was trained 
by a Hot Springs, Ark., chicken? 

Mr. McC.ie.uan. I am very proud to know that. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Was that about Randall Hearn? 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. It was Randall Hearn’s chicken. 

Chairman Ricuarps. The witness and some other people here may 
not be fully familiar with Randall Hearn. If you would tell them 
about that, they might want to employ him in the fair program. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Since the chairman asks it, I will. He is 
a very famous man around this committee, Mr. Secretary. My 
father was the census taker in 1900. He went up to an old man 
standing in front of his cabin down in the Ozarks, and said, “I need 
some information, sir. What is your name?” 


“Randall J. Hearn.” 
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“How do you spell it?” 

“Spell it aa stranger. I am a nonscholar.” 

Chairman Ricwarps. So, nobody, even Randall Hearn, has all the 
answers. Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Aparr. Could I just, before we leave, say that I would not 
want my remarks, Mr. Secretary or Mr. Williams or Mr. Streibert, 
to lead you to the impression that we were wholly critical of the fair. 
The New Delhi Fair, I thought, was an excellent one. I would 
rather have you take the observations I have made, at least, as 
proposals for improving them in the future. There was a great deal 
that was good and striking; the use of TV there brought crowds 
which were equalled no place else on the grounds. 

Mr. Zasiocki. And our TV worked and the Russians’ did not. 

Mr. Aparir. The use of young Indian men and women in distinctive 
uniforms as persons to demonstrate in the governmental area, I 
thought, was good. 

Mr. McCuetxan. I think all of your comments have been con- 
structive and helpful. 1 didn’t at any time consider them unfriendly. 
We appreciate good counsel. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, may I make one more suggestion? In 
New Delhi and other places our exhibits were too much like a county 
fair, one object right after the other without enough emphasis on some. 

The Communists almost always have a big central pavilion with 
wings going out from it. A few gigantic pictures in that pavilion. I 
can’t think of that exhibit without the memory of that tremendous 
picture of Mao Tse-tung. It stands out above everything else. We 
have not done enough of a job of emphasis. 

Back in 1947 in the exhibit in the Soviet information center in Berlin 
they had booths in each of which there was only one thing, arranged 
in such a way that a spotlight shown right on that one particular 
thing. 

I remember a great deal more about their exhibits than about our 
own. There was a sort of drab lack of variety in some of ours. They 
have learned better lighting and staging and highlighting. They pick 
out the few main ones and just hit you in the eye with them, and then 
in the other wings or pavilions you can see the more ordinary com 
modities. 

Mr. Zasitockrt. We always try to be honest. Remember the 
carrots that the Chinese had. 

Mr. McCretian, Give us a little time. We will do a better job. 

Mr. Futon. Could I have a suggestion? 

Chairman Ricuarps. I want to remind the committee that we want 
to hear from Mr. Mcllvaine, of the State Department, this morning. 
Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. The problem is really the merchandising of ideas and 
policies by showing their good points; ours is a selling job, not a forced 
job. The school children of Pittsburgh have always been taken on 
trips through the Heinz pickle factory. When a person goes through 
the Heinz pickle factory in western Pennsylvania, he ends up with a 
little green badge that has a pickle on it, witha 57. The child samples 
many things and eats them there. In addition to that, the person is 
given little jars and cans of the various things that he can take home 
with him. Then he has also something that would show the house 
where the original pickles were made, an old colonial place. 
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On the United States exhibits and fairs, do we have free items that 
the local people would get, consisting of samples of American products 
that they could take with them? Or, for example, do you have little 
pictures that they could put up in the house, George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Eisenhower, Truman, even Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Sr. 

You ‘see, the things that we Americans see regularly, that these 
people might like to have in the house. Many United States manu- 
facturers give things for mementos and why should not our United 
States policy be the same? For example, I have on my desk some 
souvenirs from a trip to Jones & Laughlin steel plant, a little steel rail. 

Mr. McCueuuan. I can assure you that we are doing everything 
we can to get the maximum number of promising ideas together, as 
we consider the programs to be carried on. 

Just to mention as an illustration of that, we have had two meetings 
recently with the Advertising Council in New York who have come 
to meet with us at our invitation, at no cost to us, to counsel us in the 
ways we can work to leave the impressions that we are trying to 
leave. That includes whether things of this order might be considered. 
This would be one. We have used the idea of giveaways. We gave 
away thousands of loaves of bread, for example, in Bogota, made 
right on our grounds. 

Mr. Futron. Another suggestion is: Do you use cartoons and 
humor? For example, there are these cartoons that run in our 
paper that ridicule phony heroes of dictatorship countries. For 
example, they are standing around with all these medals on and the 
caption says, “Comrade Heroes,’’ with expressions of just a little too 
much self-appreciation. 

Chairman Ricuarps. That is a little out of your line in the Com- 
merce Department, isn’t it? 

Mr. McCxuetian. The media of the cartoon, caricature, the comic 
picture, all these things are a part of the studies made as to what. will 
be the best thing to achieve the results we want. Those things will 
be attributing to it in our study. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Mr. Fulton has Heinz pickle. That comes 
from Pittsburgh, and is in his district. It is pretty good stuff. 

Mr. Futton. The Heinz people are good merchandisers on a world 
wide basis. Too much the United States efforts abroad are trying 
to sell some abstract idea of justice, liberty, peace and democracy and 
it isn’t practical enough. 

Chairman Ricuarps. We would like to hear from Mr. Mclivaine, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, Department of State. 

Will. you tell us something about this matter Mr, Fulton has 
referred to? 

Mr. Fuutron. And we are happy Mr. Mcllvaine is a Pennsylvanian. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBINSON McILVAINE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


Myr. McIuvains. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to go into more de- 
tail than you want me to go into. I have a prepared statement here 
which I can enter in the record and could go on briefly about some of 
the operations of the cultural half of this program. 
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Mr. Gorpon (presiding). Without objection, we will place that in 
the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


S?TaTEMENT By Rospinson MclItvaine, Deputy AssisTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
FoR Pusuic AFFAIRS 


Under the authority of the President’s emergency fund for international 
affairs (Public Law 663, 83d Cong.) the Department of State has been carrying 
out a program for providing financial assistance to enable outstanding American 
performing artists and sports groups to tour abroad and perform before foreign 
audiences, not only for the purpose of demonstrating to the world that the United 
States has highly Geveloped artistic abilities and cultural accomplishments all its 
own and is making an important contribution to the “arts of peace,’ but also of 
building a better understanding of and friendship for our country through the 
recognized international language of music, arts, and athletics. 

During the year and a half of the operation of this program these activities 
have proven to be of enormous value to the foreign policy objectives of our 
Government. In support of the proposal made by the executive branch to provide 
permanent legislative authority for these activities, I should like to tell you 
about the objectives and accomplishments ot the Department’s program, 

The demonstration throughout the world of our cultural achievements is of 
vital importance because of the fact that it is widely believed abroad that the 
predominant motivation of this country overseas is commercial and materialistic 
gain. The pninciple that exporting a country’s best cultural representatives 
helps to broaden the deep friendship and understanding for that country has 
long been recognized by other nations of the world, e. g., England, France, the 
Soviet Union, etc., which have included this activity in their foreign policy opera- 
tions for many years. 

Since the end of World War II, the Soviet Union alone has played host to 296 
cultural delegations consisting of more than 4,000 persons from 56 countries, and 
has sent abroad 181 groups of more than 1,000 influential persons in the fields of 
science, literature, and the Soviet arts. Such demonstrations of cultural achieve- 
ments are indicative of the maturity and stability of a nation and tend to instill 
confidence in that nation’s policies and actions. 

At the inception of the cultural and sports performer program, an Interagency 
Committee was established. I am Chairman of that Committee. It guides the 
administration of the program and approves all projects. The membership of 
this Interagency Committee, which later developed into the Operations Coordi- 
nating Board’s Working Group on Cultural Activities, includes representatives 
of the Department of State, the United States Information Agency, the Bureau 
of the Budget, the International Cooperation Administration, the Operations 
Coordinating Board, the Department of Labor, and the Department of Defense. 

Certain basic operating principles were agreed upon by the Committee in the 
beginning as essential for the effective and proper implementation of the program. 
First of all it was determined by the working group that the program funds should 
be supplemental and that projects assisted should have the maximum degree of 
private financing. The United States Government does not engage in the book- 
ing arrangements, each feature arranging its own bookings through regular com- 
mercial channels to the maximum degree possible. Project costs are estimated 
on the basis of what the attraction can earn on its own and what, if any, financial 
assistance can be raised by the attraction from private donations. 

The President’s fund then offsets such losses as it is anticipated will occur be- 
cause of the impossibility of converting local currency to meet dollar expenses or 
because of the extremely high costs of such items as international transportation 
and the shipment of necessary scenery. This principle of operation has stimulated 
American musical, dramatic and other groups to plan tours abroad and has also 
meant that the program funds have gone much further than would have been the 
case if tours were completely underwritten. 

It was further determined that recommendations on the qualifications of pos- 
sible program participants should be made by recognized private authorities in the 
various fields concerned since the Department cannot here claim competence. 
‘For this reason contracts were negotiated, in connection with the cultural per- 
‘formers phase of the program, with the American National Theatre and Academy 
and, in the area of sports, with the Amateur Athletic Union. The American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy has established panels of distinguished authorities 
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in music, drama, and the dance which meet regularly to judge the artistic merits 
of cultural performers who are being considered for program assistance. Both 
contract agencies are charged with recommending to the Department projects 
which involve representatives of the best the United States has to offer in the 
cultural and sports field. 

Funds are transferred to ANTA or AAU for specific projects only after the 
projects are reviewed in the Department and approved by the interagency com- 
mittee. For example, a symphony orchestra desiring to make an overseas tour 
but lacking sufficient funds to do so would discuss its plans with ANTA and 
submit a budget for the proposed tour. This budget would include all operating, 
travel and other expenses of the orchestra and would indicate the amount of 
money, if any, which the orchestra is able to raise through private sources, and the 
estimated income the orchestra expects to receive from its various engagements 
overseas. If the budget is reasonable and if the Music Advisory Panel certifies as 
to the artistic competence of the group, ANTA will reeommend to the Department 
that a grant-in-aid be made to the orchestra to cover its anticipated losses in 
undertaking such a trip. The project is reviewed in the Department and, if 
satisfactory, is submitted to the interagency committee. After approval by the 
committee, funds are transferred to ANTA for the project along with specific 
instructions as to the conditions under which the grant-in-aid is to be utilized. 
ANTA in turn awards a contract to the orchestra and the orchestra arranges its 
tour through normal commercial channels. 

The funds thus made available to the orchestra constitute the maximum con- 
tribution of the Government and it is understood that any sum not utilized will be 
returned to the Department. ANTA is required to maintain constant supervision 
of the attraction in order to insure that funds are properly expended and accounted 
for and that any surplus is returned. Audits are made of the financial records 
of the contract agencies upon the completion of each project. The audits take into 
account examination of the ledgers, cash books, checkbooks, vouchers, and other 
documentation of expenditures and income received within the terms of the 
contract. All contracts contain a provision for the examination of records by the 
Department and the General Accounting Office. 

he cultural presentations program has made it possible for audiences in all 
of the major areas of the world to view demonstrations of American cultural and 
athletic achievement. The Department has received literally volumes of highly 
favorable foreign press comments on the program’s activities and the reports 
received from the Department’s overseas offices have, without exception, been 
extremely enthusiastic about the program. I would like to cite just a few ex- 
amples of these press stories and official reports. 

It has been found that one of the most effective means to display American 
cultural achievement abroad is to assist overseas tours of outstanding American 
symphony orchestras. Typical of the overseas reception of American orchestras 
was that accorded to the Philadelphia Orchestra in its European tour last summer. 
One of the leading Belgian newspapers commented: 

“We sometimes have the impression in Europe that musical performances on 
the other side of the Atlantic lack style. The Philadelphia Orchestra * * * 
has completely dissipated this illusion. We have rarely heard the symphony of 
Brahms and the symphony of Beethoven played with greater artistic distinction.” 

The orchestra was featured in the fifth annual Sibelius Festival which honored 
Finnish composer, Jean Sibelius. The American Embassy in Helsinki reported, 
“The [orchestra’s] participation was without doubt the highlight of this festival 
and it may be said without prejudice to have been one of musical highlights in 
Helsinki’s history.” The Embassy in the Hague stated: 

‘The performance [of the Philadelphia Orchestra] was a tremendous success. 
Mr. Ormandy and the orchestra received a 10-minute standing ovation at its 
end * * * Again it must be emphasized that visits of this nature do more to 
counteract the prevalent European feeling that ‘the United States has no culture’ 
than any number of lectures or ‘handouts’ on the subject * * *” 

The production of George Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess was heralded as ‘“‘Ameri- 
ca’s leading ambassador abroad” in its Mediterranean and Near Eastern tour last 
winter and its Latin American tour last summer. The first American production 
of this kind to perform in Yugoslavia, Porgy and Bess and the members of its 
cast will long be remembered there. A Belgrade newspaper clearly indicated 
the feelings of the Yugoslav public: 

‘“* * * They have brought us an art completely new to us, and we should 
think about it and come to conclusions. * * * They have not only shown us a 
new kind of art, but a new world * * * a world which was unknown to us and 
more or less distorted through literature, I may even say falsified. * * * 
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“T think we should be thankful that they have come and have made it possible 
for us to feel friendship and closeness with a world so far away from us.”’ 
The day the company completed its triumphal tour of Egypt, President Nasser 
summoned the ~~ members of the cast to his office and personally thanked 
them for their performances. In Latin America the newspaper reviews, even 
in the Communist press, were excellent and praised the production highly as “‘a 
superior expression of the culture of a free people.’’ A typical report from the 
overseas Embassies was the one received from Santiago, Chile, which stated, 
‘‘Many Chileans will remember Porgy and Bess for a long time. In light of their 
reactions to the visit, it would be difficult for them in the future to pay serious 
attention to Communist talk of American immaturity in the arts and American 
materialism.” 
The enthusiastic reception which has been accorded touring American dance 
companies is added proof that dance is a language in itself which can transcend 
national boundaries and native language barriers. The latest dance — to 
be completed was the Far Eastern and South Asian tour of the Martha Graham 
Modern Dance Company. Although modern dance, as such, was practically 
unknown in many countries in which the company appeared, the public acceptance 
and enthusiasm for the company’s performances were immediate and overwhelm- 
ing. The American Embassy in Tokyo reported: 
““Miss Graham’s presence was a revelation to the Japanese. Her work disclosed 
a theater of drama and emotion the Japanese thought Americans could not create. 
Her austere presentation of human emotions moved them to comparisons with 
the highly developed i theater (Noh and Kabuki) rather than with the 
Japanese dance alone. The uniquely American aspect of her art with its original 
choreography, music, costuming and stage settings was eloquent ideological 
testimony of America’s cultural depth and vitality. The Japanese had to see 
this creative genius and sense its dramatic and emotional appeal to acknowledge 
its existence.”’ 
The Times of Indonesia wrote editorially: 
“Tf ever this paper came perilously close to forgetting its policy of leaning 
neither to the East or to the West, it was during the Martha Graham week, 
because this talented woman presented something of the United States that we 
could wholeheartedly approve of. We, for one, hope that it will be made possible 
for Miss Graham to be with us again soon; if not, we shal! construe it an unfriendly 
act on the part of the United States.” 
In Rangoon the company gave open air performances for 5 successive nights 
with audiences of about 4,000 persons each night. The Embassy indicated that 
it was particularly fortunate that the Graham company performed there so 
shortly after the visit of the Soviet leaders, Krushchev and Bulganin, as it kept 
very favorable publicity about the United States on the front pages of the Burmese 
newspapers and showed that our country had not lost interest in Burma, 
Numerous reports have been received from American overseas offices regarding 
the successful tours made by American swimming, soccer, skiing, rowing, and 
weight-lifting teams. On tour, American tennis stars demonstrated their skill 
in 3 series of exhibition matches before 4,000 persons in Ceylon and conducted a 
clinic for some 200 young players. The Embassy reported that all nine Colombo 
newspapers gave the tennis players pages of publicity and that the stars’ person- 
alities and friendliness charmed literally hundreds of people from all walks of life. 
In commenting upon the success of the appearance in Istanbul of a swimming 
team, American officials reported: 
“The present program has done much to cement relations in the field of sports 
* * * between the United States and Turkey. Of particular importance was 
the obvious accent which Americans place on their actions and words in amateur 
sports, in contrast to reported developments in Soviet Russia. * * *”’ 
USIS, Teheran, reported that the American weight-lifting team’’ won the 
hearts of thousands of young people in Iran in less than a week.” 
The University of Pennsylvania rowing crew which participated in various 
meets in Germany last summer was very favorably received. In Hamburg, 
Germany, the leading morning newspaper commented: 
“This was the type of solid German-American relations which really had 
impact and genuinely promoted friendship and better understanding.” 
n all, 37 cultural projects and 7 sports projects have toured abroad under 
program sponsorship. ‘Twenty-five additional projects are now in the planning 
stages and will take place in the near future. 
have only provided you a small sampling of indications we have received of 
the tremendous effectiveness of this program. These have been sufficient, however, 
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to illustrate that the peoples in other countries have gained a respect and admira- 
tion for the United States in the areas of performing arts, athletic prowess, and 
sportsmanship, which they did not have before. At the same time American 
leaders, press and general public have become increasingly aware that in these 
types of activities our country has a source of great strength in promoting abroad 
friendship and understanding for the United States. 

Recently on the CBS television and radio show ‘‘Years of Crises—1955” which 
is a year-end evaluation and analysis of major news developments, American 
foreign correspondents referred to the sponsoring of various American cultural 
projects as one of the most important American actions abroad during the year 
1955. 


Mr. Gorpon. We can proceed at once with our questioning or you 
can make a statement before that, if you wish. 

Mr. MclItvarne. I might describe briefly how we operate. In the 
State Department we use the facilities of the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service which was set up and operating for some 
years under the Smith-Mundt and Fulbright Acts to handle the 
mechanics of this program. 

We also have an interagency committee that meets and considers 
and approves the allocation of funds for each one of the cultural 
projects. 

e have a contract with the American National Theater and Acad- 
emy in New York, which is a nonprofit organization, set up by Con- 
gress some years ago, to handle the administration of this program. 

It is a fairly complicated business when you get into performing 
artists, I can assure you. None of us in the State Department feel 
qualified to decide which symphony is a good symphony or which 
theatrical production is the best. All we know is that we cannot 
afford to send overseas anything in this program which isn’t tops. 

So, ANTA in New York handles all the technical problems of the 
bookings, the figuring out of the costs and the business of passing on 
the artistic excellence. They do that through panels of experts who 
serve at no cost to anybody. They are the tops in music, drama, and 
dance, and when a proposal comes to ANTA for assistance through 
this program, they have to first of all give an estimate of what bookings 
they can get on a given trip, what their losses will be, and then they 
are put before this panel to pass on their artistic excellence. 

After all these preliminary things are wrapped up, AN TA sends the 
proposition to this interagency committee, and we study it in the light 
of our foreign policy needs, the overall program, the budget, and so 
forth and so on. 

There have been countless examples of foreign press stories and re- 
ports from our own Embassies on the success of our program. Mr. 
Streibert read you a couple of editorials from Indonesian papers. We 
have hundreds from all over the world wherever these attractions have 
gone. 

That, briefly, is how it works. I would be glad to answer any 
specific questions. 

Mr. Gorpon. We can proceed with our questioning. Mr. 
Carnahan. 

Mr. CarnaHan. I notice in your statement you say that a group of 
artists if they go overseas make their own arrangements and you may 
use funds to see that they do not lose on their engagements. Has this 
resulted in the spending of any appreciable amount of funds? 

Mr. McIlvaine. This is the way the whole program works. Let 
me go through it step by step. We will say the Philadelphia Orches- 
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tra, which went abroad to Europe last year, raised—I don’t recall how 
much—over $100,000 in Philadelphia among supporters of the orches- 
tra for this trip. They had their bookings, which were made through 
a regular commercial theatrical booking agency to various places 
throughout Western Europe. 

This booking agent gave them a guaranty, Paris, Vienna, wherever 
they went as to what the gate would be and what he felt he could 
guarantee. They added all this up, the money they raised in Phila- 
delphia, the guaranties from the booking agent, and then the cost of 
international travel, salaries for the orchestra and it came out, as I 
recall, $60,000 short. 

So, after we had gone over this contract, and the ANTA people 
had gone over it, and so forth, we agreed that was a reasonable 
estimate of what the loss would be. 

They made the trip. It was tremendously successful over Europe, 
and it turned out when they got back and added everything up that 
the estimate had been $8,000 high and they gave us back $8,000. 

That is how we do it with all these attractions. 

Mr. Gorpvon. That is a private enterprise, the booking agency? 

Mr. MclItvarne. Absolutely. If we did it any other way, we 
would have to set up a whole new bureaucracy, which I don’t think 
we would want to do and I doubt if you would want us to do. 

Mr. Carnanan. What I was driving at was whether or not very 
much funds are needed in supplementing these groups. 

Mr. MclIzvaine. That varies a great deal in the area. Very little 
is needed in Europe because the average attraction can go over there 
on their own. Somebody mentioned Louie Armstrong. He can play 
in Europe any time he wants commercially without any assistance. 
We have not given him any assistance. 

When you get into a large symphony orchestra, just getting 100 
bodies and all their instruments across the Atlantic gets to be quite 
an expensive thing. You go from Europe into the Middle East and 
Asia and you have a far different story. 

They don’t have the halls. They don’t have the booking agents. 
They don’t have the people with, let’s face it, $5 or $6 to pay for a 
ticket to go to something like that. 

Therefore, the governmental contribution to any attraction is going 
to be greater percentagewise in south Asia, Asia, and even Latin 
America than it is to Europe. But, nevertheless, all of them take in 
a certain amount on their own merits at the box office. That is 
subtracted from the cost to the Government. 

Mr. Carnanwan. Are their admissions in line with other attractions 
that would be displayed in the area? 

Mr. MclIuvarine. Yes. We have felt in the Far East and Asia 
that some of our attractions, in order to go along with this thesis of 
the maximum of private enterprise, have resulted in too high prices. 

In one case, with the National Symphony of the Air playing in 
Tokyo, our Embassy reported it was going to be counterproductive if 
we allowed them to try to make out on admissions alone, because the 
tickets were running around $7 apiece. 

As a result, we agreed to underwrite a further loss so that they 
could have the tickets at a price where, particularly students and 
~ er people who can’t afford that sort of thing, could get the 

enefit of this attraction. 
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Mr. CarnawANn. That is all. 

Mr. Gorpon. Don’t you think the price of $7 was exorbitant? 

Mr. MclIuvaine. That is right. We said to the orchestra, “You 
can cut the prices and we will give you additional assistance to make 
up the loss.” 

Mr. Gorpon. Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Aparr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gorpon. I am sorry, Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futtron. We are glad to have you here, Mr. Mcllvaine. The 
program is fine. I hope it is extended, because I think we need these 
cultural changes. 

I do have a question, though, that I would like to have answered 
later at the departmental level, not within your jurisdiction as a 
witness here, on the creation of cultural iron curtains around certain 
cities in this country, including Pittsburgh, by the Department of 
State. 

I refer particularly to the musicians who come into this country 
from behind the Iron Curtain, and more particularly to the Russian 
violinist and the Russian pianist who have already made one tour of 
this country and are going to come back next year for another tour. 

The rather remarkable point of it is that they have been prohibited 
from exhibiting their talents in the city of Pittsburgh, which I repre- 
sent here, as you well know, on the original ground that it was a 
strategic area. 

Just after the denial of our people a chance to hear these artists 
whose concerts are a sellout, the State Department brought in to 
Pittsburgh five Russian scientists. Under sponsorship of our local 
community officials these scientists were given receptions, lunches, 
and were given trips around the city for 4 days. They have been 
shown what we in Pittsburgh were doing, and likewise were given a 
demonstration on how to use Salk vaccine in mass inoculation 
procedures. 

The State Department has absolutely denied the Russian violinist 
and the Russian pianist a chance to come into the city limits for one 
night, when they were obviously not interested in science and were 
not interested in the city. 

To crown the injury, the State Department then said that these 
same Russian artists that we in Pittsburgh wanted could appear in 
Cleveland where they likewise have steel mills and are the same in- 
dustrially, a strategic area such as Pittsburgh. 

Then when the question was raised with the State Department as to 
why they could appear in Boston through the Department making a 
specific exception in its own policy, it was said that Boston is a cultural 
center. 

So, the coals of fire of the State Department have been a little hot 
on our local citizens. I received several weeks ago another letter from 
the State Department saying that partly on the basis of strategic 
policy, among other things, the Russian pianist and the Russian 
violinist are not allowed in Pittsburgh, even next year, on their round- 
robin tour of concerts in the United States. 

Can you tell me why these people can go into Washington, the seat 
of our government, why these same Russian artists can go into New 
York, why they can go to Boston, a cultural city, and why they can go 
to Cleveland, which is likewise as ‘strategic ally limited as Pittsburgh is, 
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and for the same reasons, and they still are not allowed into Pittsburgh?’ 
Our people are upset about it when under the same State Department 
they bring in five Russian scientists and for days give them the freedom 
of the city, and then give them the Salk vaccination procedures. 

Mr. MclItvarne. I didn’t know that any of the medical Russians 
went to Pittsburgh. I can assure you that this has nothing to do 
with Pittsburgh as such. 

Mr. Futon. But it seems to. 

Mr. McIztvarne. When the restriction on Soviet travel in the United 
States was put on in retaliation for similar restrictions on United 
States citizens in the U.S. S. R., squawks went up in cities all over 
the country. Some said, “Why are we on this list?” and others said, 
“Why aren’t we on this list?”’ The complaints were about evenly 
divided. 

Mr. Futon. Why does United States policy put Russian scientists 
in the city of Pittsburgh for a tour of the “strategic” city, and then 
give these scientists the Salk vaccine inoculations, and the freedom 
of the city, and then the Department does not permit Pittsburgh to 
have a Russian pianist and Russian violinist come in for 1 night either 
under the auspices of our Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra or the: 
“Music for Mount Lebanon” society? 

Mr. MclItvarne. | ditdn’t know that had happened, and I agree 
that it is difficult to explain. I will go back and try to find out. 

Mr. Futron. But to say to us the reason that they made an 
exception for Boston was that it was a cultural city, every 
Pittsburgher would resent that. 

Mr. MclItvarne. You know, Mr. Congressman, that United States 
citizens are forbidden in exactly the same number of Russian cities. 
What is being attempted here is to get those restrictions lifted. 

Mr. Fuuron. That is no valid reason, that if Russia restricts 
people, that the State Department should Balkanize the United 
States when no strategic necessity is present. We are adopting their 
practices rather than using the democratic principles. 

If the people in the Department are going to push the cultural 
exchange program, as Mr. Mcllvaine is trying to push it, and is seri- 
ously trying to do a good job of cultural exchange, why does the De- 
partment pick Pittsburgh out for the cultural wall? Let us be 
uniform within the United States, but not permanently block out 
Pittsburgh. Why not move the curtain to other cities next year, 
and hear the loud cries? 

Mr. Mclitvaine. You will find that Detroit is suffering from the 
same problem. 

Mr. Futon. I don’t understand. What is the State Department’s 
basis of decision as to the restriction of purely cultural activities in 
American cities? 

Mr. MclIxvarne. It hasn’t anything to do with cultural activities. 

Mr. Futron. I certainly thought it didn’t. That is the point I 
make. 

Mr. Mceltvaine. It applies to Russian Embassy people, the 
Russian U. N. delegation. I didn’t know the Russian doctors had 
been let into Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Furrton. I have been trying to get these people to Pittsburgh 
for the cultural activities only. I can’t get these people to Pittsburgh 
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to play the piano and violin for 1 night. Then the Russian scientists 
soon come in for 5 days and are taken all through the University of 
Pittsburgh laboratories and have a reception held for them by our 
Pittsburgh scientists. Then they meet the various business officials, 
have a luncheon with prominent citizens to honor them, plus a tour of 
the city, all for the scientists, and the music people you can’t even get 
in the city. What kind of a security policy is this foolishness? 

I don’t know what kind of a policy the State Department has when 
they shut off Detroit from a cultural exchange, or Pittsburgh, when 
they allow Cleveland to be an exception. Is New York or Washington 
more important to the country than Pittsburgh? 

Mr. MclItvarne. It has nothing to do with that. We are trying to 
get certain cities in Russia opened up to our people. 

Mr. Futron. This policy is like throwing tomatoes at people. The 
idea is, that if you throw enough tomatoes at people, and hit your 
friends, you will get everybody to rise up and stop throwing tomatoes. 
The Department is hitting your friends and the State Department’s 
policy is Balkanizing the United States as a simple retaliation measure. 

Might I say to your superiors in the Department it is foolish to 
bepresent before me, from the city of Pittsburgh, and talk about extend- 
ing cultural exchange abroad, when the Department is using methods 
right in our own country to prevent cultural people from coming into 
Pittsburgh. 

Why is the State Department preventing cultural exchange in 
Pittsburgh when the same Department is trying hard to get cultural 
exchange abroad? I would not ask you to answer, but please have 
the Department furnish it for the floor, because I will read it. Will 
you please have the Department give me the statement why both 
Pittsburgh and Detroit have been banned culturally by the State 
Department. 

Mr. MclItvarne. I reiterate, they have not been banned culturally; 
they are off limits to Russians. 

Mr. Furron. May I object, not to Russian scientists. 

Mr. MclItvarne. You tell me for the first time something I didn’t 
know, that these Russian scientists had been to Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Futron. Just a few days after I had been refused publicly the 
permission to let a pianist and violinist come in, and then 5 Russian 
scientists come in for 5 days. I would like the State Department to 
rule on that one for you. 

Mr. MclItvarine. I will get you the answer. 

Mr. Gorvon. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I have but one ques- 
tion. Mr. Secretary, the system under which the cultural exchangees 
or the people who will be visiting foreign countries, the same procedure 
is going to hold true if the legislation is passed? 

Mr. McItvarne. It is my understanding that the whole program, 
é this bill is enacted, will proceed substantially the same as it has 

een. 

Mr. Zasiocki. What effect will the bill have on the program? 

Mr. MclItvarne. It is to legitimize it. The Bureau of the Budget 
feels we need legislation to conduct this program. 

Mr. Futron. How has the program been conducted before legiti- 
macy? 
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Mr. MclIuvarne. It has been conducted as an emergency program. 
We, certainly in the executive branch, agree it should be a permanent 
one. 

Mr. Zasuocki. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gorpon. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. No questions. 

Chairman RicHarps. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to say that we 
had a committee meeting arranged to complete the hearing this after- 
noon, but we have heard the three main witnesses. 

Our next meeting will be in the morning at 10:30 on the other 
legislation relating to the USIA. 

Mr. Gorpon. You have a continuation at 2:30 this afternoon on 
this same thing? 

Chairman Ricwarps. It does not seem to be necessary to hear 
any more witnesses now. I have talked to Mr. Streibert about that. 
L didn’t think we would finish this morning. 

Mr. Gorpon. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Ricuarps. The Information Service is requesting some 
very important legislation dealing with personnel and other matters. 
We will continue in the morning, if you can be here at 10:30. 

Mr. Futon. I would like to ask an amendment, that there be no 
exclusion of cultural people from areas of the United States except 
for strategic reasons. 

Chairman Ricuarps. You could offer that amendment, if the bill 
comes up. 

Mr. Futtron. The amendment would provide that we are not to 
be inflicted with this policy in some United States cities on other than 
strategic reasons. The people in the Department just picked some 
United States citizens and blackballed us; for example, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit. I believe Milwaukee is also excluded. 

Mr. MclIzvarne. I hope yourunderstand this business of Russians 
coming has nothing to do with the bill that we are talking about at all. 

Mr. Futron. But it does affect the extent of a cultural exchange 
program as to what we ourselves do in the United States. 

Mr. Gorpon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. Thank you, 
Mr. Mcellvaine, for your appearance. The meeting is adjourned 
until 10:30 in the morning. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned at 12:58 p. m.) 

(The following has been submitted for inclusion in the record.) 


Actors’ Equity AssocraTION, 
New York, N. Y., March 2, 1956. 
Hon. James T. Ricwarps, 
Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ricwuarps; I am enclosing a statement from the Actors’ Equity 
Association for inclusion in the record of the hearings on H. R. 8920 which your 
committee is to hold on Tuesday, March 6, 1956. 

I regret that because of the brief advance notice which Equity received of the 
hearing and the press of other business, Equity could not be represented at that 
hearing. 

Faithfully yours, 


Actors’ Equity AssoctaTION, 
By Atrrep HARDING, 
Assistant to the President. 
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STATEMENT OF THE Actors’ Equity ASSOCIATION 


The Actors’ Equity Association, on behalf of 10,000 actors, singers, dancers, 
and chorus persons of the legitimate theater, endorses and supports the inter- 
national exchange program and believes that it should be made a permanent part 
of the policy of the United States. 

In so doing it accepts the validity of a principle long known and successfully 
practiced by many of the world’s great civilizations. They believe that the 
theater is one of the most valuable, if not the most valuable of mediums for the 
education of their own people in the history and development of their country 
and of their race; for the preservation and dissemination of their language at 
its best; and for the presentation of their ideas and ideals to their neighbors 
and to the world at large. 

In the international exchange program the United States has initiated such a 
program. But it has been done on a casual and piecemeal basis, with no con- 
—— or conscious direction. It should be given the opportunity to develop 
both. 

For this is a time in history when the United States needs understanding and 
friendship as never before. Politics and economics tend to thrust us apart from 
our allies and daily place strains upon our alliances. 

But on the cultural level we can meet and work together without competition 
or rancor, in amity and with mutual respect. 

The theater can be an ambassador extraordinary in this effort. It should be 
given the opportunity to demonstrate its worth permanently and on a larger 
scale than has been permitted hitherto. 

For these reasons, and others, the Actors’ Equity Association supports H. R. 
8920 and urges the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives 
to report favorably on it and to work for its adoption by the Congress in its 
present session. 

Actors’ Equity ASSOCIATION, 
ALFRED HARDING, 
Assistant to the President. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1956 


Housse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 11 a. m., in room G-3, the 
‘Capitol, Hon. James P. Richards (chairman) presiding 

Chairman Ricuarps. Gentlemen, we have before us a committee 
print of a bill to promote the foreign policy of the United States by 
amending the United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948. 

(The bill reads as follows:) 


A BILL To promote the foreign policy of the United States by amending the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402, Eightieth Congress) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) so much of section 2 of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 as precedes paragraph (1) 
thereof is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that the objectives of this Act are to 
enable the Government of the United States of Arerica to increase in other 
countries respect for and confidence in the United States, its purposes, its demo- 
cratic practices, culture, and society, to increase mutual understanding, respect, 
and confidence between the people of the United States and the peoples of other 
countries, and to broaden the areas of cooperation between them in the educa- 
tional exchange, cultural, and information fields. Among other means in achieving 
these objectives, the Secretary of State is authorized to establish—’’. 

(b) Paragraph (2) of section 2 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

(2) an educational exchange service to cooperate with other nations in— 

““(a) the interchange of knowledge, skills, information, and experiences; 

“(b) the interchange of technical and other services; 

“(c) the interchange of developments in the field of education, the arts, 
sciences, and professions; and 

*(d) the development of projects of interest and value to the United States 
and the other countries involved through diffusion of knowledge.”’ 

Src. 2. (a) The heading of title II of such Act is amended to read as follows: 


“TITLE II—INTERCHANGE OF KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, AND 
EXPERIENCE 


(b) Section 201 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 


** PERSONS 


‘‘Smc. 201. (a) As a means of insuring interchange on a cooperative basis of 
leaders and potential leaders between the United States and other countries, 
the Secretary is authorized to provide for and otherwise facilitate programs 
for the exchange of (1) students and trainees; (2) teachers, fellows, and lecturers; 
(3) professors and research scholars; (4) specialists in any of the arts, sciences, 
trades, or professions; and (5) leaders of thought and opinion at the National, 
State, or local level. Such exchanges shall be for the purpose of long- or short- 
term study or practical training, teaching, lecturing, or research, and observation, 
consultation, or other experience or activity which may be essential to the 
successful operation of the programs and which will not deprive American citizens 
or aliens lawfully admitted for permanent residence of opportunities for gainful 
employment or professional training. The Secretary is also authorized to bring 
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foreign nationals to the United States to interpret and present the art and culture 
of cooperating countries. The Secretary may also provide for the attendance 
of nationals of one cooperating country at selected institutions of learning or 
places of study in another cooperating country when he determines that urgent 
foreign relations objectives would be served thereby. The Secretary shall, 
wherever possible in connection with these programs, utilize the services of 
existing reputable agencies which are successfully engaged in such activity. 

‘“‘(b) The Secretary may provide for orientation courses and other appropriate 
services and materials in the case of persons coming to the United States from other 
countries and going to other countries from the United States under provisions of 
this Act or for purposes which the Secretary determines to be in furtherance of the 
objectives of this Act. 

“‘(c) When any country fails or refuses to cooperate in the program provided 
herein the Secretary shall terminate or limit such program, with respect to such 
country, to the extent he deems to be advisable in the interests of the United States. 

“(d) The foreign exchange visitors provided for in this section shall be admitted 
as nonimmigrants under section 101 (a) (15) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act for such time and under such conditions as may be prescribed by regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary of State and the Attorney General. Exchange 
visitors so admitted shall not be eligible for change of status under the provisions 
of section 248 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, nor for adjustment of 
status under provisions of section 245 of that Act. An exchange visitor who fails 
to maintain nonimmigrant status and exchange visitor classification or who fails 
to depart from the United States on the termination of such status or classifica- 
tion, shall, upon warrant of the Attorney General, be taken into custody and 
promptly deported pursuant to sections 241, 242, and 243 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. Exchange visitors who engage in activities of a political nature 
detrimental to the interests of the United States, or in activities not consistent 
with the security of the United States shall be considered to have failed to main- 
tain exchange visitor classification. Deportation proceedings under this section 
shall be summary and the findings of the Attorney General as to matters of fact 
shall be conclusive. Exchange visitors shall not be eligible for suspension of 
deportation under section 244 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. No person 
admitted as an exchange visitor under this section or acquiring exchange visitor 
status after admission shall be eligible to apply for an immigrant visa or for a 
nonimmigrant visa under section 101 (a) (15) (H) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, or for adjustment of status to that of aa alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence, until it is established that such person has resided and been 
physically present in a cooperating country or countries for an aggregate of at 
least two years following departure from the United States: Provided, That upon 
request of an interested Government agency and the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State, the Attorney General may waive such two-year period of 
residence abroad in the case of any alien whose admission to the United States is 
found by the Attorney General to be in the public interest: And provided further, 
That the provisions of this paragraph shall apply only to those persons acquiring 
exchange visitor status or, who, having such status, obtain an extension of stay 
thereunder, subsequent to the date of the enactment hereof.” 

Sec. 3. Section 202 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 


“BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


“Sec. 202. The Secretary is authorized to provide for interchanges between the 
United States and other countries of books and periodicals, including Government 
publications, and for the preparation, publication, distribution, translation, and 
interchange of such writings and other cultural and educational materials, in- 
cluding visual and auditory materials of all kinds.” 

Src. 4. Section 601 of such Act is amended by inserting after the words ‘‘Pro- 
vided, however,” the following: ‘‘That the Commission on Educational Exchange 
shall recommend policies and programs to further cultural relations with partici- 
pating countries by means of exchange of persons and other means, and shall 
recommend criteria for the selection of persons for participation in exchange 
programs under this Act: And provided further,’’. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 602 (a) of such Act is amended by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof a colon and the following: ‘Provided, That no office under a 
State university, land-grant college, or other similar educational institution shall 
be deemed to be a compensated Federal or State office for the purposes of this 
subsection.”’ 
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(b) Section 602 (c) of such Act is amended by striking out the words “‘and 
public service” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “public service, professional, 
business, agriculture, and labor’’. 

(c) Section 602 (h) of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(h) The Department is authorized to provide the necessary professional, 
technical, secretarial, and clerical assistance for the Commissions.” 

Src. 6. Section 603 of such Act is amended by striking out the words ‘‘a semi- 
annual’ and substituting the words ‘an annual’’ therefor. 

Sec. 7. Title VI of such Act is amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 604. The Secretary is authorized to establish in any country in which a 
program under this Act is in effect an advisory commission which may be com- 
posed of citizens of such country or citizens of the United States, or both. It shall 
be the function of any commission so established to advise the Secretary with 
respect to matters concerning the administration of such program. The Secre- 
tary is also authorized, wherever practicable, to utilize in the administration of 
exchange programs under this Act the services of any binational commission estab- 
lished under authority of any other law providing similar exchange programs. 
Appropriations made to carry out the purposes of this Act shall be available to the 
Secretary for payment of the expenses of any commission established or utilized 
pursuant to this section.” 

Src. 8. (a) Section 801 (6) of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

(6) to create, with the approval of the Commission on Information and 
the Commission on Educational Exchange, such advisory committees as the 
Secretary may decide to be of assistance in formulating his policies for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this Act; and from time to time to hold meetings of 
representatives of United States cultural and educational institutions and 
other organizations interested in programs under this Act for the purpose of 
making reports on, and obtaining comments and suggestions with respect to, 
such programs. Such persons will not be considered as persons ‘employed 
or assigned to duties by the Government’ within the meaning of the Act. 
No such member of an advisory committee or representative of any such 
institution or organization shall be allowed any salary or other compensa- 
tion for services, but he may be paid his actual transportation expenses 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence and other expenses at the rate prescribed 
by or established pursuant to section 5 of the Administrative Expense Act 
of 1946, as amended (5 U. 8. C. 73 b-2) while away from his home in attend- 
ance upon meetings within the United States or in consultation with the 
Department under instructions.” 

(b) Section 801 of such Act is further amended by striking out ‘‘and’’ at the 
end of paragraph (5), by striking out the period at the end of paragraph (6) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon, and by adding at the end of the section the 
following new paragraphs: 

(7) to engage the services of experts and consultants, or organizations 
thereof, as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (U.S. C., 
title 5, sec. 55a), and individuals so engaged may be compensated at rates 
not in excess of $50 per day and, while away from their homes or regular 
places of business, may be paid travel expenses, including per diem allowances 
in lieu of subsistence at the rates provided for in the Standardized Government 
Travel Regulations.” 

Sec. 9. Section 802 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting ‘‘(a)”’ after “Sec. 802.”; 

(2) by inserting ‘“‘contracts of insurance, guaranty, and indemnity, and’’ 
after “including” in paragraph (2); 

(3) by striking “and” at the end of paragraph (3), by striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon 
and by adding after paragraph (4) the following new paragraphs: 

““(5) to pay emergency medical expenses and expenses of travel incurred 
by reason of illness; and 

**(6) to pay the travel expenses, including a per diem allowance in lieu of 
subsistence, of alien employees and their dependents when such employees 
are authorized to travel in connection with appointment, change of duty, 
or separation.’”’; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) The Department and any Government agency conducting any nonmili- 
tary exchange of persons program or any program of furnishing technical infor- 
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mation and assistance are authorized to pay, in the case of foreign nationals 
participating in such program, amounts necessary to meet United States income 
taxes where, except for participation in such program, the liability for such tax 
would not have been incurred.’ 

Sec. 10. The first sentence of section 902 of such Act is amended to read as 
follows: “If any other Government or any international organization shall ex- 
press the desire to provide funds, property, or services to be used by this Govern- 
ment, in whole or in part, for the expenses of any specific part of the program 
undertaken pursuant to this Act, the Secretary is authorized, when he finds it in 
the public interest, to accept such funds, property, or services.” 

Sec. 11. Section 1008 of such Act is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a comma and the following: ‘except that the report concerning 
activities under the educational exchange programs authorized by this Act shall 
be submitted annually on or before the thirty-first day of December of each year 
to apply to activities conducted during the previous fiscal year.’’ 

Sec. 12. The United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948 is further amended by adding the following new sections at the end thereof: 


“PAYMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 


“Sec. 1012. For the purpose of promoting and maintaining friendly relations 
abroad by the prompt settlement of meritorious claims arising in a foreign country, 
the Secretary of State and the Director of the United States Information Agency, 
and such other officers as they may designate for such purposes, and under such 
regulations as they may prescribe, are hereby authorized to consider, ascertain, 
adjust, determine, and make payments, where accepted by the claimants in full 
satisfaction and in final settlement, of claims on account of damage to or loss or 
destruction of public or private property both real and personal or on account of 
personal injury or death, including claims respecting personal property bailed to 
the Government and claims for damages incident to the use and occupancy of real 
oroperty, whether under a lease, express or implied, or otherwise, whenever caused 
by any instrumentality, officer, agent or employee of the Department or Agency, 
incic ent to the performance of any official functions for the United States, when 
the amount of such claim does not exceed $5,000: Provided, That in cases where 
the amount exceeds $2,500 but does not exceed $5,000, payment shall be made only 
after approval by the Secretary or Director. 

“The Secretary or Director may certify to Congress any meritorious claim or 
portion thereof which is in excess of $5,000 as may be deemed to be just and reason- 
able for payment out of appropriations that may be made by Congress therefor. 

“No claim shall be considered unless presented within one year after the claim 
arose, except for good cause shown that the claim could not have been presented 
within that period of time. 

“Every claim settled under the authority of this Act shall be final and con- 
clusive for all purposes, notwithstanding any other provision of law to the con- 
trary. 

“UNITED STATES INFORMATION OFFICERS 


“Sec. 1013. (a) In accordance with regulations prescribed by him and after 
suitable examination, the Director of the United States Information Agency may 
appoint persons to be known as United States Information Officers. Such officers 
shall be appointed, promoted, and retained on the basis of merit and fitness and 
may be separated only in accordance with law. Except for the limitations of 
time contained in sections 522 and 527 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, all provisions of law not inconsistent herewith which are applicable to 
Foreign Service Reserve officers shall be applicable to United States information 
officers, and the Director shall be guided by the policies and principles prescribed 
in those sections. The Director shall establish such examining and selection 
boards or panels as may be necessary for use in the appointment, promotion, and 
separation of United States information officers. 

‘“‘(b) Any United States information officer may be separated by the Director 
for unsatisfactory performance of duties, but only after a review of his case by, 
and opportunity for a hearing before, an impartial advisory board appointed by 
the Director. The Director shall also provide for the periodic appraisal of such 
officers and, in accordance with regulations prescribed by him, may separate 
those who are consistently ranked beiow a minimum level prescribed for their class. 

“(e) The Director may establish an independent retirement and disability 
system for the benefit of United States information officers based on the provisions 
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of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as heretofore or hereafter amended. Any 
officer separated pursuant to subsection (b) hereof shall be entitled to the pay- 
ments or retirement benefits prescribed in sections 634 or 737 of that Act, as 
appropriate. 


“UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICE” 


“Sec. 1014. The ageney established by section 1 of Reorganization Plan 
No. 8 of 1953 shall hereafter be known as the ‘United States Information Service’, 
and all references in such reorganization plan or in any statute, regulation 
agreement, or other legal instrument to the ‘United States Information Agency 
shall be construed to refer to the ‘United States Information Service’. Nothing 
in this section shall be construed to alter or affect in any way the functions, 
authorities, or responsibilities of the agency.” 

Chairman Ricwarps. I would like to tell the committee we have 
had five executive communications from the Department of State 
and the United States Information Agency in connection with these 
proposals. Four of them request legislation to amend this act that 
I have just mentioned. We had hearings yesterday on the fifth, 
and we thought the first 4 proposals could be incorporated in 1 bill, 
even though the executive department didn’t propose that. 

I did not believe we should consider a whole lot of different bills 
when we could consolidate them into one bill. You have no objection 
to that, do you, Mr. Streibert? 


STATEMENT OF HON. THEODORE C. STREIBERT, DIRECTOR, 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Srrerpert. No, sir; we think this is fine. 
Chairman Ricuarps. This morning we have a consolidated bill, 


mecluding three principal subjects. This bill provides basic personnel 
authority for the United States Information Agency, a number of 
amendments relating to student exchange activities, a change in the 
name of the United States Information Agency, to the United States 
Information Service. Wouldn’t a rose by any other name smell as 
sweet? You insist on that change, do you? 

Mr. StreiBERT. We are already known by this all over the foreign 
field. 

Chairman Ricuarps. You are known by that. What right have 
you to be known by that? 

Mr. SrrerBert. The information offices overseas have been known 
by that name. They have been called that all over the field. I don’t 
know the origin of it. 

Chairman Ricnarps. There are also a number of minor amend- 
ments dealing with the information program. This bill includes 
restrictions on immigration privileges of the exchange students? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Ricnarps. That is an important element of this legis- 
lation. You have another engagement this morning, don’t you, Mr. 
Streibert? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Ricnarps. We will first hear from Mr. Streibert, the 
Director of the USIA on this proposal. Mr. Streibert. 

Mr. Srreipert. Thank you, sir. As you know, the Agency is 
an independent agency of Government created by President Eisen- 
hower by Reorganization Plan No. 8 in August 1953. 
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We have proposed to Congress certain amendments to the Smith- 
Mundt Act, the United States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948—Public Law 402, 80th Congress. 

I would like in this introductory statement to concentrate on one 
section of the proposed bill which contains the provisions most im- 
portant to our operations. The provisions of this section give us 
statutory authority for our overseas personnel system and will enable 
us to make much needed improvements in the system. 

These provisions, which appear in section 1013 of S. 2410 intro- 
duced by Senator Smith of New Jersey, with Senators Mundt and 
Fulbright, are as follows: 

Sec. 1013. (a) In accordance with regulations prescribed by him and after 
suitable examination, the Director of the United States Information Agency may 
appoint persons to be known as United States Information officers. Such officers 
shall be appointed, promoted and retained on the basis of merit and fitness and 
may be separated only in accordance with law. Except for the limitations of 
time contained in sections 522 and 527 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, all provisions of law not inconsistent herewith which are applicable to 
Foreign Service Reserve officers shall be applicable to United States Information 
officers, and the Director shall be guided by the policies and principles prescribed 
in those sections. The Director shall establish such examining and selection 
boards or panels as may be necessary for use in the appointment, promotion and 
separation of United States Information officers. 

(b) Any United States Information officer may be separated by the Director 
for unsatisfactory performance of duties, but only after review of his case by, and 
opportunity for a hearing before, an impartial advisory board appointed by the 
Director. The Director shall also provide for the periodic appraisal of such 
officers and, in accordance with regulations prescribed by him, may separate those 
who are consistently ranked below a minimum level prescribed for their class. 

(ec) The Director may establish an independent retirement and disability 
system for the benefit of United States Information officers based on the provisions 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as heretofore or hereafter amended. Any 
officer separated pursuant to subsection (b) hereof shall be entitled to the payments 
or retirement benefits prescribed in sections 634 or 637 of that Act, as appropriate. 

Hearings were held on this proposal by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in the closing days of the last 
session. 

iat tat eee Pardon me, Mr. Streibert. I would like to 

for the information of the committee that Mr. Streibert is not 
ta ing this up in the order that it appears in this bill. You will 
find on page 13 of the bill the part of this legislation that he is dis- 
cussing now. 

Mr. SrrerBert. At the time the United States Information Agency 
was set up by Reorganization Plan No. 8, the President conferred on 
the Agency by Executive Order 10477 authority to employ personnel 
in its overseas service as Foreign Service Reserve officers and Foreign 
Service staff officers. The Agency was also authorized to employ 
aliens abroad. Authority was not conferred, however, to appoint 
career Foreign Service officers. As of January 31, 1956, the Agency 
had in its overseas service 87 Foreign Service Reserve officers, 1,264 
Foreign Service staff officers, and 7,027 Foreign Service locals. Total 
employment in the Agency’s overseas service—including 26 Foreign 
Service officers on loan to the Agency from State Department—was 
8,404 persons. 
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The President recognized that the personnel authority granted to 
the Agency was not adequate. In the message he sent to the Congress 
with the reorganization plan he said: 

While these arrangements, i. e., to provide a personnel system for the Agency’s 


foreign operations, will enable the new Agency to function with reasonable effec- 
tiveness from the outset, I do not consider them permanently suitable. 


What we now propose, simply stated, is that statutory authority 
be made available under which we can select and appoint information 
specialists for duty overseas who will have career status similar to that 
enjoyed by the State Department’s Foreign Service officers and similar 
retirement benefits. The aim is to make it as exactly parallel and as 
exactly like the Foreign Service officers system as possible. 

The system under which we now operate is unsatisfactory for a 
number of reasons. Americans in our overseas service may hold 
appointments only as Foreign Service Reserve or Foreign Service 
staff officers. Over 90 percent (1,264) of the American personnel in 
our overseas service, including most of our professional people, pres- 
ently serve as Foreign Service staff officers. However, the salary 
ceiling of Foreign Service staff officers is low, two full grades below the 
top for a Foreign Service Reserve officer. (At present, the top level 
for a Foreign Service staff officer is $11,965 as agianst a top salary for a 
Foreign Service Reserve officer, that is, class 1, of $14,800.) Further- 
more, pursuant to the recommendations of the Wriston report, the 
State Department will use the staff class principally as a category 
for clerical employees. Consequently, we are bound to encounter 
an increasingly difficult morale problem if we require our professional 
grade people to serve as staff employees. 

Because of the lower ceiling on staff salaries, the Agency’s most 
important and valuable officers—the Public Affairs officers and other 
top grade officials overseas—hold appointments as Foreign Service 
Reserve officers. We now have 87 Foreign Service Reserve officers in 
our service. As FSR’s they have no legal security in their jobs. 
Under the Jaw they may be separated at any time for any reason. 
Certainly they lack security. Moreover, under the law their appoint- 
ments are limited to 5 years. A number of our best officers have 
already served longer than this maximum period and we have been 
able to retain them only by a provision in our annual appropriations 
act granting 1 year extensions of their appointments. In other 
words, we have had authority to waive this 5-year limitation on a year- 
to-year basis in our appropriation acts. This is a most unsatisfacto 
state of affairs: There is never any assurance that this provision will 
be included the next year. It could be removed by committee action 
or by a point of order on the floor. 

Moreover, at present, our top personnel are eligible only for civil 
service retirement benefits. These benefits are substantially less than 
those available to Foreign Service officers with whom our people serve 
side by side and on an equal footing overseas. This naturally creates 
a difficult morale problem and inequalities. 

Also, as you know, many of our posts are located in areas where 
work is demanding and living is hard. Moreover, the work itself, 
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whatever the location, requires experience, expert knowledge, and a 
high level of ability and character. In order to persuade able young 
people to dedicate themselves to this important work we must offer 
a personnel system which will attract them and keep them despite 
the heavy demands and the difficult conditions under which the work 
is frequently carried on. We must give them, in other words, a 
salary scale, tenure, and a retirement plan that is equivalent to 
Foreign Service officers doing similar work under similar conditions. 

This proposed legislation will correct the inadequacies in the 
Agency’s personnel system. We intend to establish and govern our 
personnel system in accordance with the policies and principles of 
the Foreign Service Act, and the proposed bill so provides. The 
management of the system, under the regulations to be prescribed 
by the Director, will be similar in all respects—identical in most— 
to the State Department Foreign Service system, as amended in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Wriston report. In 
fact, we intend to organize and operate our career service in such a 
way as to assure that its members will be recruited, promoted, assigned 
and otherwise treated in a way similar to that of Foreign Service 
officers of comparable ability, age, and experience. Question has 
been raised as to whether the legislation should not specifically so 
provide. If the Congress or the committee deems this desirable, we 
would certainly have no objection to the addition of such a provision. 

During the past 2% years we have maintained a close working rela- 
tionship with the Department, and in most respects now have the 
same policies and regulations for our overseas personnel. We propose 
to formalize these relationships to assure the closest continuing 
coordination with the Department in this field. 

We intend to move carefully in building up the service, selecting 
officers on the basis of individual merit and applying criteria similar 
to those now used by the State Department in the lateral entry of 
personnel into their Foreign Service system, including citizenship, age, 
and length of Government service. There will be no general and 
automatic blanketing in of all presently employed personnel. The 
question often arises, if you establish this new officer corps, does 
everybody get automatically blanketed in? That is not the intention 
at all. I wish to stress that. New appointments will be spread over 
a period of several years. On the basis of the criteria to be employed, 
there are at present about 500 Foreign Service Reserve and staff 
officers eligible for immediate conversion. 

In time, some 1,200 persons will hold appointments as United States 
Information officers, we estimate, based on the present level of opera- 
tions. While most of these will be overseas, about one-fourth, again 
in accordance with the principles of the Wriston report, will tempo- 
rarily hold important policy and executive positions at Washington 
headquarters. We believe that it is highly desirable to have certain 
positions here in Washington filled by personnel with field experience, 
and plan eventually to have about 300 positions so filled as against 
129 at present. 

T should like to emphasize that what we propose will in no way oper- 
ate to increase the total number of our personnel, or to change the 
present status of our people in the diplomatic and consular missions 
abroad. They will continue to operate as an integral part of the 
mission under the direction of the ambassador. We feel there would 
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nd a be no change in the field. It does not mean an increase in numbers. 
yung =| It does not mean that any of these people are in any way frozen in. 
offer | I should like to stress that this legislation will definitely not have 
spite the effect of freezing our information officers into jobs from which it 
vork will be difficult or impossible to remove them. In the case of the rela- 
is, @ tively few men now serving as Foreign Service reserves, they will get 
t to added job security, since it will no longer be possible to remove them 
ns. at will and the 5-year limitation on their services will no longer apply. 
the However, as to the remaining 93 percent of the proposed informa- 
our | tion officer class—who will be drawn from our Foreign Service staff 
sof | and civil service personnel—the selection-out process provided for in 
The | new legislation will make it much easier to remove misfits and dead- 
‘ibed wood. At present, Foreign Service staff and civil service personnel 
st— can be removed only for cause. That is a very difficult situation for 
din | us, as compared with the Foreign Service method of selection out. 
In | At present, we cannot exercise selection out on that basis. It is only 
ch a for cause that these people that we have in the field can be removed, 
gned | with the exception of our 87 Foreign Service Reserve officers. 
rvice | Under the new legislation all our information officers will be rated 
has | periodically and all those who are consistently rated in the lower level 
ly 80 of their classes will be separated from the service. Furthermore, of 
s, we course, no Government personnel system is ever immune to reduc- 
sion. tions in force resulting from reductions in appropriations. That is 
rela- J the real answer to the fact that there is no freezing in. Any time the 
» the Congress wishes to reduce the level of activity of this Agency, and 
ypose thereby its personnel, the selection-out process would come into effect 
ing and we would have only as many personnel as appropriations would 
permit. 
cting It is also important to note that this legislation will not result in 
milar any substantial increase in salary costs. There would be minor 
ry of individual salary adjustments not exceeding a projected total of about 
age, $125,000 per year. They would be in the nature of an adjustment of 
and less than $100 or slightly more than $100 in some classes per year. 
The | With reference to the cost of financing the retirement system, I am 
does informed by the Treasury actuarial staff that the modified ‘‘pay as 
ntion i you go” plan, which I believe is now favored, will require no appro- 
over priations for the first 4 years of operation of the new retirement system. 
oyed, The cost of subsequent years of operation will be included in regular 
staff appropriations—lI believe that is the way the Foreign Service retire- 
ment system is operated—but this cost will in part be offset by a 
tates reduction in the cost of civil service retirement benefits for Agency 
pera- employees converted from the latter system. At present most of our 
Ag Bit employees are covered under the civil service retirement system. 
mpo- Let me add in closing that Secretary Dulles supports our personnel 
igton proposal and has written a letter to this effect to the chairman of this 
rtain | committee, copies of which are before you. 
ence, Chairman Ricuarps. Without objection, that letter will be placed 
ainst in the record at this point. If the committee wishes that letter read, 
we will do that, as soon as Mr. Streibert finishes. How many pages 
oper- is it? 
e the Mr. Crawrorp. lt is only one page. 
sions | Chairman Ricnarps. Read the Secretary’s letter. 
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Mr. Crawrorp. This is a letter to the chairman [reading]: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1956. 
The Honorable James P. Ricuarps, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dick: You will recall that the United States Information Agency last 
summer submitted to the Congress legislation to authorize improvements in its 
overseas personnel program, which was referred to your committee. The same 
legislation was introduced in the Senate as S. 2410 by Senator Smith of New 
Jersey, with Senator Fulbright and Senator Mundt. It provides for statutory 
authority under which the Director of the United States Information Agency 
may, in accordance with regulations prescribed by him and after suitable examina- 
tion, appoint persons for duty overseas who will be known as United States In- 
formation Officers and who will have career status similar to that enjoyed by 
officers of the Foreign Service of the United States. 

In my opinion the establishment of a career service to embrace key personnel 
of the United States Information Agency, patterned after the Foreign fervine of 
the United States, would be helpful in attracting and retaining in the service of 
the United States Information Agency able and devoted officers. 

Should the proposed United States Information Agency career service be 
organized and operated in such a manner as to assure that its members would be 
recruited, promoted, assigned and otherwise treated in a way similar to that of 
Foreign Service officers of comparable ability, age, and experience, I believe that 
the two services would work harmoniously side by side to their mutual advantage 
and to the benefit of the United States Government as a whole. 

It is my understanding that the United States Information Agency plans to 
move carefully in building up its service in order to make certain that the officers 
brought into that service are selected on a basis of individual] merit and permanent 
need and that a general blanketing in of presently employed personnel is not 
contemplated. 

Mr. Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administration, 
when he appeared before a subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee last summer during hearings on the proposed legislation, supported this 
point of view and pointed out that the work carried on by personnel of the United 
States Information Agency contributes to the attainment of our foreign policy 
objectives. I subscribe to this view and hope that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs will act favorably on this legislative proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHuN Foster DULLEs. 


Mr. Srrerpert. The legislation has also been approved by the 
executive branch, and Mr. Philip Young, Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission and the Personnel Adviser to the President, so 
testified before the Senate subcommittee last session. It is approved 
as the best approach to the difficult problem of providing similar 
treatment for all United States overseas personnel who serve on our 
missions under similar conditions. 

As you know, the Agency is dependent on its personnel for the per- 
formance of its mission. That is very much of an understatement. 
We are only as good as our personnel is. We have addressed ourselves 
most aggressively and as arduously as we could over the last 2% 
years to build up the quality of personnel. We think it is of the first 
importance, that there is nothing more important than the quality 
of the people we have in the field. In order to maintain high quality 
and effective personnel a career service is absolutely essential. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Thank you, Mr. Streibert. You are claiming 
for this new Agency practically every privilege in the matter of 
personnel that the Foreign Service now has; is that right? 

Mr. SrrerBert. That is right. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Is this about the first time that anything but 
a permanent organization of the Federal Government has requested 
anything like this? You want to make it a permanent thing? 
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Mr. Srrerpert. We were a part of the State Department, and our 
people did have these privileges when part of State. 

Chairman RicHarps. When you were part of the State Department, 
you had all these privileges that you ask here? 

Mr. Srreipert. They were under the same personnel system. 
That was up to August 1, 1953. 

Chairman Ricwarps. Are you suffering from the lack of the things 
that you ask for now? 

Mr. SrreiBert. I think very definitely, sir. I feel that people who 
would want to go into this service are restrained because they can’t 
see a secure future ahead of them, if the service continues under the 
present system. Of course, we speak of permanency here in several 
ways. There is no permanency in the sense that there is no obligation 
on the part of the Government to keep anybody in employment. 

If the Agency is continued on its present level, then those who are 
serving it could look forward to a career of staying with it for their 
full career. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Are you having any trouble keeping the 
people you now have? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. Of course, we will never be free from that 
because we hope to have people of such competence that business 
will be attracted to them, and in some instances we can’t expect them 
to sacrifice too much in the way of their financial obligations to 
themselves and their families. We have many now who could 
obviously earn much more out in the fields in which they are skilled. 
But they stay because of the importance they attach to this function 
of the Government. The question of retirement enters into this. 
The retirement system, as I say, would be identical to that enjoyed 
by Foreign Service officers. 

Chairman Ricuarps. You presuppose this would be a permanent 
organization of the United States? 

Mr. Srreipertr. No, sir. If you pass this legislation, and if we 
have these officer classes, and if the Congress at the next session 
wiped this program out, there would be no jobs for these people, or 
if you reduced the program by half, the staff would be reduced. 

_ Chairman Ricuarps. You can do the same thing with the Foreign 
Service, the Congress can, if it wants to. I am just talking about 
what this legislation presupposes. 

Mr. Strerpert. Yes; I think that is right. I think in fairness, sir, 
I must say it presupposes that an information activity is a necessary 
function of a world power under present conditions, and that any 
world power will have to pay attention and be concerned with public 
opinion in other countries, as far as we can see. I think that is the 
basis. I would agree with you as to permanency in this respect. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, I am torn two ways by this proposal. 
I am in favor of having the United States Information Agency as a 
part of the Department of State, as is well known to members of the 
committee. I am also in favor of having our President and the execu- 
tive branch have the kind of organization or reorganization they want. 
Those two ideas are in conflict. They seem to want this as an inde- 
pendent agency, as provided by Reorganization Plan No. 8. I didn’t 
try to beat plan No. 8, although I think this Agency belongs in the 
State Department and will ultimately be there someday. 

I am completely in accord with the idea that this information 
agency is a permanent part of our Government, as much as any other 
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function of Government is, and that you can’t hold good people unless 
you provide a career, and that you have to have adequate machinery 
for getting rid of deadwood other than filing charges. 

I note that in the proposed section 1013 1t says [reading]: 

Except for the limitations of time contained in sections 522 and 527 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, all provisions of law not inconsistent 
herewith which are applicable to Foreign Service Reserve officers shall be appli- 
cable to United States Information officers, and the Director shall be guided by 
the policies and principles prescribed in those sections. 

I wondered why you wouldn’t continue the limitation provided in 
522 and 527, and appoint Information Service Reserve officers for a 
period of up to 5 years, and then appoint whatever you want to call 
them, after that. What is the point about that? 

Mr. Srrerpert. This doesn’t eliminate the authority to appoint 
reserve Officers. The language, which you properly ask about, is the 
most concise and specific way of granting this authorization to 
appoint officers. If we were to say we have a right to appoint officers 
similar to the right of the Secretary of State to appoint Foreign 
Service officers, then we have to go through all the provisions of the 
act and repeat them and take out inapplicable language. 

We found that if we simply said that in addition to our present 

owers we are given the authority to do everything under the Foreign 
Service Act for the new officers that we can do for Foreign Service 
Reserve officers, except as to the limitations of time, we get everything 
that is applicable to us, that is necessary. 

Some of the inapplicable matters would be the fact that the Presi- 
dent must make a formal appointment of each of these officers and 
he must approve their promotion. Appointments and promotions 
must go to the Senate and be approved. We don’t think that pro- 
cedure is necessary or desirable for us, since it is merely a pro forma 
kind of action or operation. 

Also, if you have this procedure you get to the point where you 
have to provide for the payment of salaries when the Senate is not 
in session, and a lot of technical things, which would make a big bill 
of this, if we didn’t do it in this rather concise but effective way. 
That is the reason for it. 

Mr. Vorys. It is one thing to say that you are going to establish 
a career service and a merit service, an independent Foreign 
Service 

Mr. Donovan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. Did I understand you to say that you think this 
should not be an independent agency, that it should be part of the 
State Department? 

Mr. Vorys. I have felt that for years. I also say in the next 
breath that I don’t stand on ceremony overlong on matters of organ- 
ization, and I think that the executive department in general ought 
to have the sort of organizational system they want. 

Mr. Donovan. In other words, you don’t want to stand in the way 
of any Executive order that goes counter? 

Mr. Vorys. I didn’t and don’t want Reorganization Plan 8. I did 
not approve of it, but I did not make any objection to it. 

Chairman Ricuarps. What the gentleman is trying to say is that 
he is stretching his conscience a little. 
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Mr. Vorys. Yes; I am prepared to stretch my conscience to have a 
career service and a merit service that would have the requirements 
and the limitations that we are all familiar with in the Foreign Service, 
which we have thumbed over pretty thoroughly in recent years in this 
committee. 

I am dubious about a selection or promotion or separation system 
that would not have at least the system of protections, and so forth, 
for the Department and the individual that is involved in the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946. 

Mr. Donovan. In other words, you don’t like this suggestion that 
confirmation by the Senate be bypassed? 

Mr. Vorys. I don’t know why, if we are going to have another 
Foreign Service—— 

Mr. Donovan. It should be any different than the State 
Department? 

Mr. Vorys. That is right. Mr. Streibert says that the machinery 
of appointment by the President, and so forth, is somewhat cumber- 
some, and maybe that is one of the duties we could relieve the President 
of. We could let somebody else sign them, but have these promotions, 
and so forth, go to the Senate. If we have a Foreign Service system 
that is based on a merit system, let’s apply its provisions to this. 

Mr. SrreiBert. We are in hearty accord with that. We want to 
do that. We want to do it in a workable way. This becomes more of 
a legal matter as to what is the best way to do it, and the least con- 
fusing and the most practical. 

Our aim and intent is to have all the, as you say, protections as 
well as selection-out, and so forth, which assures quality, and all that, 
which you built up over the years for Foreign Service, laboriously and 
bit by bit. We want all of that to apply to us, too. We think this 
does it in as good a way as we can. 

If you want to make it a little more specific, as 1 said in my state- 
ment, we can readily do that. I don’t believe you were here when I 
said we intend to organize and operate in such a way as to assure that 
the members of the career service would be recruited, promoted, as- 
signed, and otherwise treated in a way—it is the top of page 5 of my 
statement—similar to that of Foreign Service officers of comparable 
ability, age, and experience. Question has been raised as to whether 
the legislation should not specifically so provide. If the Congress 
deems this advisable, we would certainly have no objection to the 
addition of such a provision. 

Mr. Vorys. I was thinking of a subtraction instead of an addition. 

Mr. Srreisert. O. K. I will take it either way. 

Mr. Vorys. For instance, on page 13—try this on for size—just 
simply strike out from line 11 down to about 17, and say in lieu thereof, 
“The Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, shall apply.” 

Mr. Strerpert. I think there are a number of things that State 
would feel are not applicable to us which we would have to go through 
and exclude. I am not prepared to speak to that. I know that in 
framing this we worked closely with State and State felt this was the 
best way to accomplish what we want to accomplish. 

Chairman Ricuarps. When we get to writing the bill, we could 
take that phase up. 

Mr. Srreipert. You could. We would have no objection. 
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Chairman Ricuarps. The same thing that is worrying me about 
this thing is worrying Mr. Vorys. The foreign aid program has been 
put in the State Department. So far as I am concerned this informa- 
tion program is tied much more closely to policy than a foreign aid 
program. 

How it is possible to justify the position that the mutual security 
operation should go into the State Department and this would be an 
independent agency, I just don’t know. I am not objecting to the 
Foreign Service Act. 

Mr. SrrerBert. The answer is that this is working well this way. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be belpful to have the 
legal people of your Department and State spell that out. 

Chairman Ricuarps. We are going to have State up here. The 
Foreign Service will be here; Mr. Loy Henderson is coming up today 
to testify. Of course, he is carrying out policy. I don’t know for 
sure whether the Foreign Service people are too happy about it or 
not. Idon’t know anything about that. We will hear Mr. Henderson 
when he comes up here. 

I am sure there is certainly comprehension on the part of this com- 
mittee of the importance of a proper information program as related 
to the foreign policy of the United States. Now, how you are going 
to implement that is another matter. Do you want to ask anything 
more? 

Mr. Vorys. No, go ahead. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpon. No questions. 

Chairman RicHarps. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComprer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Streibert, my 
question, and my feelings, you might say, are a good deal along the 
line of Mr. Vorys’. I have never understood what the thinking is 
that would seem to favor having this as an independent agency. It 
has always seemed to me like it very properly falls under the juris- 
diction of the State Department. 

My only specific question would be on the separation of what you 
call selection-out, isn’t it? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. LeCompte. It seemed to me this is a policy organization, and 
that you ought to be able to get rid very easily of anybody who 
doesn’t fit into your organization, with no discredit to him. His 
thinking might be different from yours. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We think it is very important. 

Mr. LeCompte. It seems to me you have to get long hearings before 
you can separate anybody. 

Mr. SrrerBert. We do now. 

Mr. LeComprs. Do you expect to retain that plan or do you want 
an easier way? 

Mr. Srreisert. This provides a selection-out process which would 
permit us to relieve anybody from duty who had not met prescribed 
minimums over a period of years. 

Mr. LeComprs. Minimums of ability would be there, but maybe 
the thing wouldn’t be quite right. 

Mr. Srrersert. That would be taken into account in his appraisal. 
These selection panels rate these people. We would want the right 
to select out, say, the bottom 10 percent. Ifa person had been in the 
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bottom 10 percent for several years, we would want the right to select 
them out. 

Mr. LeCompte. There might be someone who was diametrically 
opposed to your thinking, with plenty of ability, but not prepared to 
go along with you on some things. 

Mr. StREIBERT. He wouldn’t be useful to us, then. I don’t think 
he would be rated very highly. 

Mr. LeComprs. He wouldn’t be useful to you? 

Mr. SrrerBert. No. 

Mr. LeComrere. Do you have at the present time a good way of 
getting that kind of fellow out? 

Mr. Srreinert. No, we would have to prefer charges in respect to 
the bulk of our Foreign Service employees; Foreign Service staff 
officers we can only get rid of by preferring charges. 

Mr. LeCompte. Those were all the questions or comments I had, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RicHarps. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am a little dis- 
turbed by the language in section 1013, where you are setting up the 
rules for the selection of the personnel in the Information Service 
where you say that except for time there is a list of requirements, and 
it looks to me like you are going to pick the ones you want. Who is 
going to determine which of these apply to the United States informa- 
tion officers? 

Mr. StreiBpert. We would make the selection on the same method, 
on the same basis as the State Department. For example, in starting 
out, requirements would be similar to their lateral entry requirements. 
With respect to individuals coming in at the bottom grades, of course, 
there would be regular examinations and oral examinations and all 
the other requirements the State Department uses. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. What I am asking is this: You say there are 
some requirements that would not apply? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, sir. The limitations of time are the only 
ones that don’t apply. This is a legal circumlocution, so that we get 
all the provisions of the act which apply to Foreign Service Reserve 
officers applied to our regular officer class, except for the limitations 
of time, 5 years’ service and restrictions on reappointment. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. That is, the ones apply that are deemed to be 
applicable. That is what I am wondering, who is going to deem 
whether it is applicable or not? You mean, the United States 
Information Service is going to look over the list of requirements 
and pick out the ones that it deems apply? 

Mr. Srreisert. If you wish, we can set out the numbers of the 
provisions of the act which are applicable. That could be done. 
We can specify them. I have a detailed list of them here. This has 
been studied in detail, and we know which ones will be applicable 
because we had to find out if we got everything we needed. I hand 
you, sir, @ memo that shows the numbers and the nature of the pro- 
visions that are applicable. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Those are the ones that are applicable in the 
opinion of your agency? 

Mr. StrerBERT. Yes, sir, in the opinion of our counsel. 
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Mr. CarNnaHAN. Then, further [reading]: 


The Director shall establish such examining and selection boards or panels 
as may be necessary for use in the appointment, promotion and separation of 
United States Information officers. 

Does that include security clearance? 

Mr. Srrersert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CarNaAHAN. You will do your own security clearance? 

Mr. Srrerperr. No, sir. Under the Smith-Mundt Act, under 
which we now operate, we are required to clear every American em- 
ployee for security with a full field investigation which is carried out 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Carnawan. Reading further: 

Any United States Information officer may be separated by the Director for 
unsatisfactory performance of duties, but only after a review of his case by, and 


opportunity for a hearing before, an impartial advisory board appointed by the 
Director. 


You go further to say: 


The Director shall also provide:fer the periodic appraisals of such officers and, 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by him, may separate those who are 
consistently ranked below a minimum level prescribed for their class. 

What determines “‘consistently’’? 

Mr. Srrersert. That would be included in the regulations pre- 
scribed by us. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. It would be up to you to prescribe what would be 
consistently ranking below minimum levels? 

Mr. StrerBert. Yes; it would. 

Mr. Carnanan. If you decide an individual has consistently ranked 
below the levels, does he still have the right to take his case before 
this impartial board? 

Mr. Srrersert. No. This is like the Foreign Service selection-out 
process. The intent is to give us the same authority as provided in 
the Foreign Service Act. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. Then, under the rules you would prescribe, what 
constitutes “consistently” and could you dismiss any person you 
wanted? 

Mr. Srreisert. Well, he would have to be below a minimum level, 
which is prescribed. We can prescribe any minimum level. We can 
prescribe any period of time. I think it would be incumbent on us 
to make those reasonable. They can’t be unconscionable or capricious. 

What we would have in mind is in the nature of a minimum level 
of, say, consistently ranking in the bottom 10 percent of a man’s 
class, and staying there for a period of, well, at least 3 vears or perhaps 
as long as 5 years. 

There is a selection-out provision in the Foreign Service Act, which 
makes the test failure to be promoted from one class to another over 
a period of years, as being the basis for selection-out. We thought 
our provision was a little more workable. 

Mr. Carnanan. Under periodic appraisals, is that an annual 
affair? 

Mr. Strreipert. Annual. 

Mr. Carnawan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ricwarps. Mr. Hays of Ohio. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Streibert, do you know who decided to take 
your agency out of the State Department and make it a separate 
agency? 

Mr. Streisert. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You say, you do not? 

Mr. StrerBert. No, sir, I do not. I came here August 1, 1953; 
I was in Germany at the time. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I keep asking that question. 

Mr. StrerBert. I say I don’t. I know of a number of people who 
participated, but I don’t know any individual. Certainly it was 
passed by the Senate and House Government Operations Committees. 
It was passed by the White House. It was passed by the general 
machinery of the Government set up for considering reorganization 
plans. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. What objection, if any, do you have to having 
your people confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. StrerBert. None. We just don’t think it is meaningful or 
necessary as it operates in this kind of service, with so many changes 
constantly going on. If the Congress feels it would be a desirable 
thing to do, we have no objection. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You wouldn’t have as many as the United States 
Army or Air Force, yet technically they are subject to confirmation, 
even promotion. 

Mr. Strerpert. We have no objection. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is all. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Donovan. What is the name of the immediate predecessov of 
the United States Information Agency? 

Mr. Strerert. The International Information Administration, 
known as ITA, which was a division of the State Department. 

Mr. Donovan. Before that, what was it called? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I don’t remember. It was other initials, but it 
was a part of the State Department. 

Mr. Donovan. This is for my own information. Approximately 
when was it originally set up? 

Mr. SrrerBert. In 1946, after the war, when most of the informa- 
tion functions were transferred to the State Department, and Archie 
MacLeish was appointed to administer them. It was a division of 
State. 

Mr. Donovan. At that time was it essentially conceived of as a 
propaganda agency, to counter the effect of the foreign policy of the 
Kremlin? Was that its original purpose? 

Mr. Srreipert. I don’t know. 

Mr. Donovan. That is its essential objective today, isn’t it? 

Mr. SrreiBert. It is today. 

Mr. Donovan. That is the only sense in which it is still looked 
upon as a permanent organization or a permanent institution of the 
executive department? 

Mr. SrreiBert. No, sir. I think I stated previously, and we fully 
believe this, we feel that if there were no Soviet Union on the face of 
the earth, let us say, or if they had different policies, under existing 
conditions of communication and of popular governments, demo- 
cratic governments, that no leading power can afford to over—— 

Mr. Donovan. I understood you to say that. 
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Mr. SrreiBertT. But we think we have to pay attention 
Mr. Donovan. When did that idea come into existence? 
Mr. SrrerBert. I don’t know how ideas come into existence. I 
wish I did. 

Mr. Donovan. That is something recent, in the last couple of 
years? 
’ Mr. Srrerpert. It has been developing. I think it is true. How 
long it has been true, I don’t know. It has been true as long as any- 
body has been able to find that out. It is a condition existing since 
the war. Let me say that. 

Mr. Donovan. I have no more questions. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. I have no questions. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pitcuser. No questions. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. Mr. Chairman, I wonder, in view of the rather unan- 
imous feeling that the United States Information Agency should be 
under the State Department, whether Mr. Streibert would like to 
say anything to that and give the advantages of USIA being inde- 
pendent? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I think it is operating very well as an independent 
agency, although it could also operate well under the State Depart- 
ment. The Information Agency is an operating type of organization, 
where typically the State Department is a policymaking organization. 
State Department personnel are chosen for that reason. The Depart- 
ment has to do with the formulation of foreign policy. Therefore, it 
would not be apt to recruit people and have an organization that can 
run radio operations, that can run printing piants, who have had ex- 
perience in advertising, can run a worldwide press service, print enor- 
mous numbers of publications of various kinds, and employ the tech- 
niques of communication media, as they are known today. 

In our new appropriation request we propose to use television exten- 
sively as a new medium. Obviously, there would be no experienced 
people to supervise the operation of television in a policymaking de- 
partment. So, it would take a completely separate organization that 
would carry out operations entirely different from the character of the 
Department’s other activities. I don’t say it couldn’t be done, but 
the present set-up has operated effectively. 

We feel that the ambassadors in the field have had full support 
and help from this Agency, that the separation has not diminished 
our contribution to the attainment of their objectives abroad, nor 
have we encountered any difficulty in getting adequate and full 
policy guidance from the State Department and transmitting that. 

There was some question as to whether with an independent 
agency, as you may remember, whether the United States might be 
speaking with two different voices, or might get confused as to what 
our policy was. But over this 24% year period we haven’t encountered 
that as a practical operating matter at all. We have had no difficulty. 
We send many joint, State, United States Information Agency mes- 
sages to the field on important matters, and we operate very har- 
moniously and closely and have not experienced that difficulty at 
all. There are a number of other advantages to the independent 
status of the Agency. 
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Mr. Wiuurams. That is all I have. 

Chairman Ricwarps. Mr. Streibert, was the creation of this out 
of Reorganization Plan No. 8? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Ricnarps. I have serious doubts whether you would 
have had Reorganization plan No. 8 approved if they had known you 
were going to come in and ask for this. I think they would have 
left the Information Agency in the State Department where many of 
the benefits you are seeking would have been available without 
legislation. But it has already been done, and you are coming to the 
committee as an independent agency which needs additional legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. SrrerBert. I think it should have been faced at the time. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Thank you, Mr. Streibert. We want to 
hear Mr. Loy Henderson. Mr. Henderson, will you come around, sir? 

We are glad to have Mr. Loy Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration, Department of State. Everybody is happy to 
see him, everybody is pleased with his work. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOY HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRE- 
TARY FOR ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Henperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
chance to come here. I am glad everyone is happy. 

Chairman Ricuarps. I said with you. Nobody is happy up here. 
This is campaign time. 

Mr. Henperson. I am afraid I have my troubles, too. 

Chairman Ricuarps. But you don’t have to run, and this is a 
campaign year. 

Mr. Henperson. That is one thing I am relieved of. 

Chairman Ricuarps. You know, Mr. Henderson, we have a com- 
posite bill here that we are considering and on page 13 is the subject 
of personnel that you will wish to testify on. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have been asked to 
come today to speak on behalf of the Department of State with 
regard to this bill, that is, the USIA Foreign Service features of it. 
I have a statement that I would like to make, and since it is brief I 
would like to read it, if you don’t mind. 

Chairman RicHarps. Proceed. 

Mr. Henperson. It is a privilege to appear before you today, in 
my capacity as Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administration, 
to express the interest of the Department in the establishment by the 
United States Information Agency of a career service for its overseas 
personnel system. 

Mr. Dulles, in his letter of February 4 to you, Mr. Chairman, 
stated that in his opinion the establishment of a career service to 
embrace key personnel of the United States Information Agency, 
patterned after the Foreign Service of the United States, would be 
helpful in attracting and retaining in the service of the United States 
Information Agency able and devoted officers. 

Should the proposed United States Information Agency career 
service be organized and operated in such a manner as to assure that 
its members would be recruited, promoted, assigned, and otherwise 
treated in a way similar to that of Foreign Service officers of com- 
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parable ability, age, and experience, we believe that the two services 
would work harmoniously side by side to their mutual advantage and 
to the benefit of the United States Government as a whole 

It is our understanding that the United States Information Agency 
plans to move carefully in building up its service in order to make cer- 
tain that the officers brought into that service are selected on a basis 
of individual merit and permanent need and that a general blanketing- 
in of presently employed personnel is not contemplated. 

The work carried on by personnel of the United States Information 
Agency contributes to the attainment of our foreign policy objectives. 
The Department of State, therefore, would like to see the foreign 
service of the USIA placed on a career basis which would attract and 
retain personnel of a high order. 

You will note, Mr. Chairman, that in this statement I have not 
undertaken to outline what kind of career service the USIA should 
have for its people abroad. The Department of State doesn’t feel 
it is in a position to go into that matter in detail. 


We do feel that it would be preferable, in view of the fact that the ) 
representatives of this service would be working side by side with 
members of the Foreign Service abroad, that their service should be } 
built along lines similar to those of the Foreign Service of the United 1 
States. We think that would be helpful. C 

We believe, in general, there are benefits, their salaries, taking into 3 
consideration the age of the officers emploved, their background, their 
comparable abilities, and so forth, should be similar to those of the a 
Foreign Service officers. If that is done, we think we can work side s 
by side in a very harmonious way and in a way beneficial to the United p 
States. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Your position is that you think you can work v 
along with them under these provisions? u 

Mr. Henperson. We think so, in view of the assurances given to h. 
us by the United States Information Agency, that it will take steps b. 
so that on the basis of merit their officers of the same rank will have Ww 
qualifications with respect to experience, ability, age, similar to those 
of the Foreign Service officers. al 

Chairman Ricuarps. There is a term known around the world to 
today as ‘“‘coexistence.’’ Do you mean you will coexist? tic 

Mr. Henpverson. I think we will coexist and coordinate, too. 

Chairman RicHarps. Would you be happy in that coexistence and St 
coordination? pr 

Mr. Henperson. I beg your pardon? ob 

Chairman RicHarps. Would you be willing to jump up and click It 
your heels together? ) 

Mr. Henverson. I don’t know about heel clicking. We are not en 
accustomed to doing that in the Foreign Service, and I don’t think in . 
the USIA Service, either. I do know we work together very har- ( 
moniously at the present time. I believe it would make for better ] 
feeling all around, and I think make for greater harmony if their ( 
service would be parallel to ours in many respects. 

I believe that there is a question of mutual respect which arises ( 
as well as one of mutual understanding. For instance, if an informa- N 
tion officer is just picked out somewhere from private life and put if t 
in the top of the Information Service at the age of 35, and if he is d 


given the title of consul, say, in an important mission, whereas all 
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the other consuls are 45, and have had many, many years in the 
Government service, there will not be the kind of respect for this 
kind of person that I think is important for the USIA representative 
to have in a mission. There may of course be exceptional circum- 
stances where he might have it. 

If they have a career service and he works his way to the top in 
the same way as a man in the Foreign Service, or if he is brought in 
laterally and he has ability, age, and experience, similar to the Foreign 
Service officer of the rank to which he is assigned, I think we would 
have mutual respect and there wouldn’t be the sort of jealousies and 
frictions that would otherwise arise. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Has there been any thought in connection 
with this legislation of some sort of coordinating committee? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. We have given some thought to that 
and have had some conversations in that regard with our friends in 
the USIA. 

I have had some studies made during the last couple of weeks i: the 
Department of State in that regard. We are studying the problem of 
coordination, and I think it can be worked out by an informal com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of the Foreign Service o! the 
USIA and of the State Department, and perhaps of ICA, since ICA 
operates to an extent under our Foreign Service Act, who would eet 
at regular intervals, and discuss problems of mutual interest. 

Our effort would be, within the framework of our various needs— 
and our needs do vary—to make similar our regulations based o! the 
same legislation wherever it is possible to do so, and to follow si!ilar 
policies. 

Chairman Ricnarpbs. It would work out all right if this Agency 
was in the State Department itself, because you would have some!ody 
upstairs to knock heads together. You don’t have anybody to knock 
heads together now. If it works under this system, it woul! be 
because the people in the Foreign Service and the information pesple 
were willing to cooperate. j 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, we have a common objec*ive, 
and that is to promote the international welfare of the United Stites, 
to promote American foreign policies, to strengthen America’s ;)osi- 
tion in the world. That common objective must bind us together. 

I can’t conceive of representatives of the USIA, the ICA, and the 
State Department sitting together and not being able to work out 
problems which arise among them, as long as we keep this common 
objective in view. We haven’t so far encountered such problem. 
I think we can continue to solve it this way. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Thank you, sir. We will start at the other 
end of the table. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wiu.iams. I have no questions. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pitcner. No questions. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Setpen. No questions. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Donovan. Would there be less discord and more harmony 
if the Agency were part of the Department of State? 

Mr. Henperson. I don’t think so, not at this time, at least. 
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Mr. Donovan. Taking your own words, you have said, Mr. Hender- 
son, or at least I got the impression, if you could appoint these officers 
and dismiss them and get rid of the deadwood there would be more 
harmony. To say there would be more harmony implies there is at 
present some dissidence. 

Mr. Henperson. I didn’t intend to convey that impression. 
Of course, from time to time we have problems that come up among 
us. I can foresee problems that might arise in the future. Never- 
theless, I think there is no important dissidence among us. 

Mr. Donovan. What about the provision in the proposed legisla- 
tion, in the bill as printed, that confirmation by the Senate shall be 
bypassed? 

Mr. Henperson. I have no views to express with regard to that. 
From our point of view it is immaterial whether or not the Senate 
should pass on the appointment and promotions. 

Mr. Donovan. Do you know of any particular reasons why it 
should be bypassed? 

Mr. Henperson. No. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarnaHan. No questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. At present, as I understand it, under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, the Director of the USIA can appoint Foreign Service Re- 
serve and Staff personnel, that is, in some way they are given simulated 
rank? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Mr. Vorys. But not Foreign Service officers? 

Mr. Henperson. That is true. I may be mistaken, because this 
is a rather complicated matter, but I believe that Foreign Service 
Reserve and Foreign Service Staff officers who are appointed by the 
Director are not in the same position as Foreign Service Staff officers 
and Foreign Service Reserve officers appointed by the Secretary of 
State. The former are Foreign Service Reserve and Staff officers of 
the USIA. They are a group separate from the State Department 
Foreign Service officers, Reserve and Staff. They receive salaries of 
a similar character and have many of the same privileges, but they 
are not in the same category. 

For instance, a Foreign Service Reserve officer in the State Depart- 
ment after a number of years is eligible to become a Foreign Service 
officer of the United States—a full-fledged Foreign Service officer of 
the United States. A Foreign Service officer of the USIA, after so 
many years, is not because of his service eligible to be a Foreign 
Service officer of the United States. 

Mr. Vorys. There have been, however—and I am thinking about 
& man we met in Lebanon and another one in Thailand—USIA officers 
who have transferred or in some way or other have become Foreign 
Service officers; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Henperson. That is true. 

Mr. Vorys. They have gone through by lateral entry? 

Mr. Henperson. Some have gone through by lateral entry. 
Others have, I believe, gone in through the Reserve system, since at 
one time the Reserve officers of what is now USIA were appointed by 
the Secretary of State, not by the Director, and those Reserve officers 
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appointed by the Secretary of State were eligible, I believe, for entry 
into the Foreign Service as a full-fledged Foreign Service officer. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you understand that if this proposal goes through 
the USIA will be creating Foreign Service officers, Staff officers, and 
Reserve officers, all three classes? 

Mr. Henperson. Not Foreign Service officers. They will be 
appointing USIA officers. 

Mr. Vorys. I mean, similar, comparable. They will be Informa- 
tion Service officers, and Reserve officers, Information Service Staff 
officers, I don’t know what the exact terminology will be. 

Mr. Henperson. That is my understanding, Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. The thing looks as if they had more in mind a reserve- 
type operation. Your understanding is, and mine was, that they 
are going to have all three kinds? 

Mr. Henperson. My understanding—and it is subject to correc- 
tion—is that they are using our legislation applicable to Reserve in 
order to create a permanent service, a permanent career service. 
They also can use the same legislation, I believe, to maintain a Reserve 
service similar to our service, that is, if they don’t want to bring men 
into a career service, they will have Reserve service to bring people 
in temporarily because they will not be people with qualifications 
to become permanent officers of the USIA. In addition, they must 
have a staff corps. 

Mr. Vorys. They would need perhaps more than State the reserve, 
the temporary appointment type of person? 

Mr. Henperson. That is my opinion. My opinion, and | hesitate 
to express it—since I don’t feel that I am as well qualified as the 
USIA to make a statement in this regard—nevertheless, it is my 
opinion they should have a much higher proportion of their personnel 
abroad on a temporary basis, which is what we call a Reserve basis, 
than we have, since many of their personnel will be experts who will 
come in from private life for a short time and go out again. 

They have programs of a character we don’t have. When they 
have a special program, they must expand the organization, I would 
think, by bringing in on a temporary basis, a large number of per- 
sonnel with needed special qualifications. When that program is 
ended, these personnel go back again into private life. 

But they would have, in addition to that, a need for a certain type 
of permanent personnel, and that would be their regular USIA 
officers. I hope I made a correct statement. 

Mr. Vorys. At present, as I understand it, on the theory that the 
United States should speak with one voice in a given country, the 
chief of mission, the Ambassador, the State Department determines 
the status, the simulated rank, if you please, of the public affairs 
officer, the head of the information service in that country; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Henperson. As a rule, what we have done is work out with 
the USIA arrangements which provide for the status of their officers 
in various missions. That is agreed to by the Secretary of State and 
agreed to by the Ambassador. 

If the Ambassador has any objection to the arrangement, we confer 
with him and arrive at a better solution of the problems. 
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Mr. Vorys. You don’t shove things down anybody’s throat but 
as I understand it, at present when in doubt or in case of a dispute, 
it is the Ambassador, the chief of mission, that decides? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, he does. However, he is amenable to 
certain suggestions from Washington. 

Mr. Vorys. I appreciate that. What I wonder is, under this new 
law as proposed. if the USIA man, following out some of the recom- 
mendations of their own advisory board on diplomatic and social 
position in some of these countries, if the USIA man wants to put in 
2 or 3 top-grade Information Service officers who get more pay than 
their opposite numbers in the diplomatic mission, what happens? 

Mr. Henperson. I don’t believe that situation would be different 
from what it is at the present time. The representation of the United 
States in any country is something which is of primary concern to the 
Secretary of State and to our Ambassador. e can’t afford to allow 
any agency to decide for itself how many people it is going to put into 
any mission. If we did, we might have the mission stacked up with 
respresentatives of various agencies. It might be unbalanced. We 
could have some agencies putting in more than others, according to the 
feeling of their particular needs; we could have a long list of persons 
from one agency, and a small list from another; or we could have so 
many people there that the Government in which the mission is 
accredited would be unhappy. 

Therefore, the Secretary of State, as I understand it, will continue 
through the Ambassador to make decisions in case questions are 
raised about how many officers each agency will maintain in the 
mission, and also what the diplomatic or other rank of these officers 
would be. 

Mr. Vorys. As I understood it, and I want to be corrected if I 
am wrong, that is provided by law for the ICA. ‘There isn’t going to 
be any question about it. I thought it was provided by the reorgani- 
zation plan or something else up to date for the USIA. Just looking 
at this statute, it would seem to me that that would no longer be 
the case, if this statute were passed. 

I wish some of those who are familiar with the statutes and the 
reorganization plan would correct me on that. 

Let me ask you this: Can we expect about a week after next—we 
have an independent agricultural service—to have that a career service 
after we establish this precedent? 

Mr. Henperson. I can’t answer that, Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Since we have by law now, an independent agricul- 
tural foreign service, do you know of any reason why they shouldn’t 
have the career protection that is involved here? 

Mr. Henperson. I am not acquainted with the intricacies of the 
agricultural service. My understanding was that that service was 
composed for the most part of civil service officers of the Department 
of Agriculture who were projected for a time into the foreign field 
and who then returned to the Department of Agriculture. 

I am not aware that the Department of Agriculture intends to have 
a permanent foreign service composed of agricultural foreign service 
officers who would make their whole career abroad. If that is the 
purpose of the Department of Agriculture, it is only logical that 
they will come up with a bill of a similar character. 
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Mr. Vorys. We have a proposal that the Department of Com- 
merce would like to restore the commercial attachés they have had 
for a number of years. 

Mr. Henperson. We have reached arrangements with the De- 
partment of Commerce, which I think are mutually satisfactory, and 
the Department of Commerce is not at this time, at least, pushing 
for foreign service, so far as I am aware. 

Mr. Vorys. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpon. No questions. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Thank you, Mr. Henderson. The committee 
will stand adjourned until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:23 p. m., the hearing adjourned.) 
(The following has been submitted for the record.) 






INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington, Ind., March 8, 1956. 
Hon. JAMEs P. RIcHARDs, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN RicHaRps: Thanks for your letter of March 5. I am 
enclosing a statement which I have prepared in the event that I am unable to 
come down at the time of the next hearing. You may feel free to use it in any 
way that you wish. I would prefer to present the material in person and will 
do so if you will let me know the time of the hearing and providing I do not have 
a previously arranged engagement elsewhere. 

I have purposely omitted referring to the bill by number. If you wish, you 
may change the phrase ‘‘This bill’ to ‘‘bill number so and so”’ (by number). 

Sincerely yours, 
LEE NorvELLE, Chairman. 


STATEMENT SuBMITTED BY Dr. LEE NORVELLE, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
THEATRE CONFERENCE AND DIRECTOR OF THE INDIANA UNIVERSITY THEATRE 













One of the most persistent criticisms which an intelligent American faces in 
Europe, especially among his intellectual equals, is the mistaken, though assidu- 
ously cultivated, idea that America “has no culture.’”?’ Weare frequently admired 
for our industrial and commercial abilities, our material success, our mass-produc- 
tion techniques, even our standard of material comforts; but we are charged at the 
same time, partly out of unconscious envy and partly out of a 19th-century attitude 
frequently met in European writers on the United States, with being ‘‘ barbarians 
without art and letters.”” This attitude is curtailing our leadership and hampering 
our Foreign Service. Any artist or educator who goes to Europe and associates 
with Europeans is confronted with this conception of the American. The passage 
of this bill would do much to correct such impressions. 

Intelligent Europeans are eager to learn more about America, and especially 
about American art and letters. The educated American and the American 
artist traveling in Europe is besieged with requests for lectures and informal talks. 
Good as our cultural relations programs of our various Embassies are, those Em- 
bassies simply do not have the funds nor the available personnel to fill this demand. 
The Communists are supplying artists, lecturers, scholars, exhibits, and perform- 
ances in ever-increasing numbers to all European countries and especially to those 
which belong to the Atlantic Alliance in the hope of completely capturing the 
intellectual leaders of those countries. If we are to retain leadership in the free 
nations, we must make known to them through similar means the cultural develop- 
ments of the United States. 

By cultural development I mean something definite and practicable, as opposed 
to something which has only fringe benefits for the average American citizen and 
which is of doubtful value to those who can afford to indulge in expensive lux- 
uries. Culture as referred to here means the way we as a people live, our daily 
habits as expressed in our vocational pursuits, as well as in our leisure-time 
activities. 
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Although I am vitally interested in all of the aspects of this bill, my special 
interest is in that part of it which deals with drama and theater. I learned early 
in my pursuit of a liberal arts education that dramatic literature and theater 
presentations were of necessity a vital part in this process. Realistically the 
theater has two important functions. One is that of serving-as a disseminator 
of ideas. The other is that of providing entertainment. These are in no way 
imcompatible. In fact, they supplement each other. A careful examination of 
the highly successful American plays since 1920 reveals that the great majority 
of them deal with the four fundamental areas of human activity: namely, prob- 
lems inherent in (1) the family, (2) religion, (3) government, and (4) economics. 
These 4 divisions of human activities are also the 4 main areas which form the 
basic pattern of American culture. 

For several years I have been engaged in making an analysis of the most 
successful American plays since 1900 in order to determine their central theme. 
That is, to find out what our most influential playwrights are concerned with and 
what they are presenting to the public in the way of themes dealing with vital 
social, religious, governmental, and economic problems. 

I realize that because of time limitations this committee cannot concern itself 
with all of the pertinent facts of such a study, but I believe the committee, indi- 
vidually and collectively, will be interested to learn that the 30 most recent plays 
analyzed strongly support the contention that the American theater does seriously 
concern itself with themes inherent in our daily lives. Two strongly emphasize 
all 4 of the basic patterns of our social order; 6 deal with the economic pattern; 
9 with the family situations, and 13 with governmental problems. 

The influence of these plays on the American public is tremendous. During 
their Broadway run they were presented to thousands of patrons, for all of them 
had a run of at least 100 consecutive performances and some ran for 2 or more 
years. Following Broadway they were presented in approximately 1,000 college, 
university, and community theaters, and many of them were presented by high- 
school groups throughout the United States. Finally, most of them will be made 
into motion pictures and presented in every community throughout the country. 
They were not successful on such a grand scale because of their entertainment 
value, but rather because they dealt with pertinent problems in which all levels 
of our population are gravely concerned. 

If some of these plays could be selected and presented abroad under the provi- 
sions of this bill, they would do much to help people of other countries understand 
and appreciate our way of thinking and of living. If our democratic way of life 
is as good as we think it is, why should we not assume the responsibility of using 
the medium of the theater and the other mediums provided for in this bill to 
demonstrate it to other peoples? Might not this type of service be as important 
a contribution, as a long-range investment, as some of the material contributions 
which we have been making to other countries?’ They would do much to help 
others understand better our way of thinking and of living. It is not enough to 
tell people of other countries that we have a basic culture which is the outgrowth 
of our democratic way of life. It is our duty to demonstrate it to them. We 
have the materials and the basic skills and arts for doing it. 

Because of my profound conviction on this point may I respectfully urge the 
passing of this bill. 


ti 





TUESDAY, MARCH 13, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Forricn AFFaIRs, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met, pursuant to call, in room G-—3, United States 
Capitol, at 10:49 a. m., Hon. James P. Richards (chairman) presiding. 
Chairman Ricuarps. The committee will come to order, please. 
Gentlemen, we have for consideration this morning committee print 
of a bill, to provide for the promotion and strengthening of interna- 
tional relations through cultural and athletic exchanges and partici- 
pation in international fairs and festivals. 
Congressman Thompson of New Jersey has two related bills, I 
believe, haven’t you, Mr. Congressman? 
Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 
Chairman Ricuarps. We are pleased to have him with us this 
morning. He will be the first witness. Mr. Thompson, we are glad 
to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEV JERSEY 


Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and mem- 
bers of the committee. My statement this morning will be on H. R. 
9888, which was introduced only yesterday and which has no sub- 
stantial changes from the other legislation except that it has been 
revised to conform to the amendments adopted by the Senate com- 
mittee on Senator Humphrey’s bill. Congressman Macdonald, of 
Massachusetts, was to appear this morning, and might still do so, 
but he called me and said he had been delayed and asked to be asso- 
ciated with my remarks. We have worked on them together. If 
you will forgive him, and keep in mind that he would have testified 
the same way, he would be grateful. 

We meet today in the shadow of a titanic conflict. In the shrinking 
world in which we live two ways of life have collided and are fighting 
for survival. The enemy we face is one of the most ruthless and 
dangerous despotisms that ever blotted peace and happiness from 
men’s lives, and at the same time possessed of the utmost guile and 
ingenuity. Unfortunately, the successes registered by this enemy 
have already become formidable. 

Since the passing of Stalin the expansionist tactics of the Soviet 
Union have been undergoing a transformation. Stalin—the ‘‘man of 
steel”’—thought primarily in terms of hatchet tactics, and he was 
more at home with che club and the gun than with the subtleties of 
seductive progaganda. The Berlin blockade and the Korean aggres- 
sion were typical of his crude and forceful methods. But with his 
successors it is a different story. The smile, the ruble, and an infinitely 
clever line of propaganda have become the hallmarks of foreign policy 
of the latter-day Soviet regime. Under Bulganin and Khrushchev 
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we have seen this new hypocritical policy of honeyed words and the 
outstretched hand of friendship build up to a crescendo at the Geneva 
parleys last year and just recently become practically enshrined as 
theoretical dogma at the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party. Khrushchev on this formal and solemn occasion announced, 
if it had not already been made clear by Soviet words and actions, that 
cultivation of cultural, commercial, and similar contacts occupied 
a key niche in the current policy of the U.S.S.R. At one point the 
Soviet First Secretary asserted: 

The expansion of business and cultural contacts is of great importance for the 
further improvement of relations between countries. On its part, the Soviet 
ene is doing everything possible for the all-round development of these 
1es. 

Acting on these principles the Soviet offensive within the past year 
has scored a disturbing number of triumphs, especially in the Near 
East and Asia. The dimensions of the Soviet campaign can be gleaned 
from a few figures. In 1954 the U.S.S. R. sent 88 cultural and sports 
delegations to other countries, and in 1955 this number was increased 
to 148. In the latter year also the Communist bloc was represented 
at 149 trade fairs in 41 different countries. Delegations and represen- 
tations such as these have done much to convince many persons 
throughout the world, from both intellectual and humble classes, that 
the Communist system is in the forefront of artistic knowledge and 
cultural and athletic progress. 

There is another side to the coin, also. Not only does the Com- 
munist campaign seek to exalt the alleged superiorities of the Soviet 
Union, but it also endeavors to degrade the American and democratic 
way of life. The Soviet propagandists assert that we are decadent, 
buried blindly in materialism, and a bunch of crass barbarians. It 
has saddened and alarmed me to observe that this lying distortion of 
the character of the American people has all too often fallen on im- 
pressionable ears. Looking at this unfortunate situation dispassion- 
ately, I have noted that there have been certain conditions favorable 
to Soviet success in cultural propaganda, conditions for which #in a 
way, we ourselves have been partly responsible. In the first place, 
there has been a vast ignorance throughout much of the world of 
American cultural accomplishments. Not only have the great popu- 
lations of Asia, Africa, and even Latin America, had limited oppor- 
tunities to acquaint themselves with American accomplishments in 
the arts, but even some of our democratic friends in Western Europe 
for a long time considered us as unpolished nouveaux riches who have 
just recently emerged from buckskin breeches and log cabins. 

In contrast, the old and developed civilizations of France, Italy, 
Germany, and Great Britain had for centuries been distinguished 
throughout the world in all intellectual and artistic achievement and 
they, rather than the United States, had long been widely acknow]l- 
edged as leaders in these fields. Ingrained ideas die hard, and there 
was a time lag in the process, due partly to a lack of initiative in the 
past, that impeded knowledge of rapidly growing American cultural 
accomplishments from spreading to foreign lands. That process has 
now greatly accelerated and overdue recognition is now being accorded, 
but there is still a great deal to be done. 

Another factor was that the reputation of the United States in 
technology, industry, and commerce, because of the tremendous ad- 
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vances we had made in those fields, outran and overshadowed our 
achievements in culture, and tended to hinder recognition of our status 
in the arts. The world pretty well knew that we had marvelous 
plumbing, that there were radios and electric refrigerators in prac- 
tically every home, and that our streets were jammed with automo- 
biles, but they did not know that our orchestras and musicians were of 
the finest, that our drama was top level, and that our ballet was the 
equal of that anywhere. ‘Too often, I believe, we ourselves have 
made the mistake in our public relations abroad of stressing the mate- 
rial wonders of our country rather than our spiritual heritage and our 
attainments in the arts. Just a short time ago, C. L. Sulzberger, 
commenting in the New York Times on the Soviet intention to beat 
us in the battle to win the faith and confidence of the world’s peoples, 
not by the export of automobiles, tractors, and business, but with her 
ideas and trained manpower, questioned whether we were prepared to 
face this challenge. He pointed out that the West German Govern- 
ment had published a commentary in which it asserted we emphasized 
material things too much, and that we had allowed the initiative in the 
realm of spiritual ideas to remain in the hands of communism. 

The United States, as leader of the free world, is being weighed in 
the balance. Momentous choices are being made, particularly by 
those millions who stand on the threshold of fuller lives in the extensive 
underdeveloped lands of the world, and they are asking whether the 
course of the United States or the course of the Soviet Union is the 
one they should follow. The choice these peoples make will largely 
determine our own fate in this closely knit world. We are going to 
be judged, in the final analysis, not so much by how much steel we 
produce or how many nuclear bombs we can stockpile, but on our 
spiritual record. As part of that record our cultural progress will 
weigh heavily, for the finest expression of the true character of a 
country is its cultural life. 

For the past couple of years we have sought to overtake the head 
start which the Soviet Union had on us in the area of international 
cultural relations, with a modest and temporary program. In July 
1954, the President requested the Congress to appropriate $5 million 
to be expended at his discretion for participation in international trade 
fairs and to send abroad American artistic and cultural groups to 
demonstrate our high accomplishments in these fields. ‘The Congress 
made the requested appropriation and in the following year—last 
vear—made another appropriation of $5 million for the same purpose. 
These appropriations, made in the Supplemental Appropriations Acts 
of 1955 and 1956, enabled our Government to carry on a cultural 
exchange and trade fair program under the authority of the President’s 
Emergency Fund for International Affairs. The State Department 
has operated the cultural and athletic exchanges, the Department of 
Commerce our participation in international trade fairs, and the 
United States Information Agency has given strong informational 
support to these activities. Mr. Theodore C. Streibert, Director of 
the latter agency, has fulfilled the duties of coordinator of the program, 
and the overall work has been guided by a committee of the Operations 
Coordinating Board, which, as you know, is an interdepartmental 
group responsible for coordinating national security policies. 

The impact overseas of even this brief and modest program has 
been very encouraging. In the 2 years of the emergency funds; 
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which are scheduled to expire at the end of the current fiscal year 
the United States has dispatched abroad 37 cultural delegations an 
perhaps a dozen sports teams. In the same period we participated, 
or will participate, in over 30 trade fairs. These figures appear 
somewhat feeble beside those I previously cited on the Soviet Union, 
but nevertheless the reception our artistic and athletic performers 
have been getting abroad raises our hopes as to what could really be 
achieved by a fully developed effort. For instance, tremendous 
ovations welcomed the Symphony of the Air when it toured the Far 
East not long ago. The American Embassy in Tokyo reported that 
the orchestra’s visit was the ‘greatest cultural achievement the 
United States has made in Japan * * *” since the opening of that 
country. The Philadelphia Orchestra and the New York Philharmonic 
traveled through Europe arousing similar enthusiasm. The Jose 
Limon Dance Tene made a highly successful tour in South America, 
and the Martha Graham dancers played the Far East before packed 
houses. The tour of Porgy and Bess in Europe was an absolute 
knockout. These are just a few isolated examples of the highl 
effective projects under the President’s emergency fund. A wealt 
of evidence exists that this program can be extremely effective in 
combating the charges that the United States is materialistic, barbaric, 
and endowed with a cultural life no higher than that of the backwoods. 
Under the emergency fund an auspicious start has been made. 
The question is, Are we now going to adopt the measures necessary 
to drive home our point? 

The draft bill which Mr. Streibert of the USIA has transmitted 
to the Congress, cited as the International Cultural Exchange and 
Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956, and the bill, H. R. 9888, which 
Tintroduced on March 12, 1956, are identical, except that my bill has 
three additional sections which I will explain later. This legislation 
was first introduced by me on June 16, 1955, as H. R. 6874, and 
hearings were held on this measure by the House Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Distinguished Civilian Awards and Cultural Inter- 
change and Development. On January 30, 1956, I introduced 
H. R. 8920 to incorporate the technical refinements of the administra- 
tion proposal. The distinguished Senator from Minnesota, Hon. 
Hubert H. Humphrey, introduced S. 3116, a companion measure to 
my H. R. 8920, in the other body on February 2, 1956. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has held hearings on Senator Hum- 
phrey’s bill and reported it favorably with some minor amendments. 
The bill, H. R. 9888, which I introduced yesterday conforms to the 
legislation reported by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

The bills we are studying today are designed to put on a permanent 
basis the cultural exchange and trade fair participation program which 
has been up to now under the President’s emergency fund. ‘The 
year-to-year maybe-we’ll-have-it-and-maybe-we-won’t character of 
the present operation is in no way adequate to carry on a program of 
the required punch and efficiency. Many of my friends and I feel 
that it must have permanence; that is the only way intelligent plan- 
ning, organization, and recruitment can be assured. ‘The sample we 
have had thus far under the emergency fund is proof we are on the 
right track, so there is no longer any need to keep the program on an 
experimental basis. 
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Furthermore, if we are going to continue this program on a scale 
commensurate with the job to be done, then the budgetary confines of 
the President’s Emergency Fund are too restrictive and its adminis- 
trative limits are entirely too broad. In regard to budgetary consider- 
ations the Senate Appropriations Committee said, in its report on the 
President’s Emergency Fund last year, that it should be a part of the 
regular budget. It is contrary to sound procedure to keep reenacting 
year after year appropriations for an emergency purpose. After a 
reasonable period of trial such appropriations abel either be termi- 
nated or be regularized by endurmg legislation which has been duly 
considered and approved. After 2 years the time has now arrived 
for making this choice and I believe that it is the latter alternative 
we should elect. Moreover, it is now appropriate for the Congress 
to step in and more positively assert its legislative obligations of 
supervision and control over this program. This can best be done 
through the enactment of a comprehensive and basic statutory 
measure. 

You have already received a statement and a sectional analysis from 
Mr. Streibert on the administration’s draft bill and have heard testi- 
mony from officials from the Department of Commerce regarding the 
trade fair provisions and from the officials of the State Department. 
The latter Department operates the cultural and athletic presentations 
programs. 

The first nine sections of my bill are practically the same as the 

administration draft so I will not consume your time by repetitive 
explanations. However, I would like to make a couple of observa- 
tions. The purpose of the International Cultural Exchange and Trade 
Fair Participation Act of 1956, as stated in both measures, is— 
to strengthen the ties which unite us with other nations by demonstrating the 
cultural interests, developments, and achievements of the people of the United 
States, and the contributions being made by the United States economic and social 
system toward a peaceful and more fruitful life for its own people and other people 
throughout the world * * * 
The vital word in this clause is ‘““demonstrating.”” We can have the 
most glorious civilization and culture which the world has ever 
known, but if this is not known by those whom we want to know it, 
or what is even worse, if they have a fake and distorted picture of 
America, then eventually we are going to be the losers in the present 
ideological conflict. It is the knowledge of the fact and not so much 
the fact itself that in this case is crucial. 

I should also like to stress the “‘seed”’ character of the funds devoted 
to this program. Considered only in a financial sense, we get from 
these exchanges a return a lot larger than our investment. Since 
the performers we send abroad can earn much of their way through 
paid admissions, the Government often has to pay only a minor por- 
tion of the expense. In other words, the taxpayers can get from this 
partly self-sustaining measure what is sometimes a rarity—a really 
“good buy.” 

Although the administration draft and H. R. 9888 are identical 
through section 9, my bill goes further than the administration draft. 
H. R. 9888 has three additional sections: section 10 provides for the 
creation of an Advisory Committee on the Arts; section 11 authorizes 
the President to set up interagency committees to help in carrying 
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out the act; and section 12 suggests several major artistic categories 
in which the cultural exchange program should operate. 

The creation of an Advisory Committee on the Arts will be vital to 
the fortunes of this act when it goes into effect. Since 1951 the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange—created by 
the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948 (the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, Public Law 402, 80th Cong.), to 
advise the Secretary of State in carrying out the educational exchange 
features of that act—has been recommending to the Secretary the 
creation of an Advisory Committee on the Arts. Recommendations 
along these lines were reported to Congress by the Advisory Commis- 
sion in its 7th, 8th, and 9th semiannual reports, and just a couple of 
weeks ago, in its 15th semiannual report, the Commission announced 
another similar recommendation. Time and again this distinguished 
Commission, at present composed of Rufus H. Fitzgerald, chancellor 
emeritus of the University of Pittsburgh, chairman; Arthur H. Edens, 
president of Duke University, vice chairman; Laird Bell, an attorney 
of Chicago, IIll.; Arthur A. Hauck, president of the University of 
Maine; and Anna L. Rose Hawkes, dean emeritus of Mills College 
and president of the American Association of University Women, has 
advised the formation of a committee on the arts in one form or 
another, and time and again it has been rebuffed by the State Depart- 
ment. H. R. 9888 carries out the Advisory Commission’s recom- 
mendation. 

The Advisory Committee on the Arts described in section 10 of 
H. R. 9888 follows in general the terms of reference suggested by 
the Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, but it departs 
from them in a couple of significant ways. First of all, it makes 
the establishment of an Advisory Committee on the Arts mandatory. 
Under the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948 the Secretary of State is granted 
only general authority to “create * * * such advisory committees 
as the Secretary may decide to be of assistance in formulating his 
policies for carrying out the purposes” of the act (sec. 801 (6)). 
This is the clause under which the Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange recommends that a committee on international 
exchanges in the arts should be set up. 

But the authority imparted by this clause is only discretionary, 
and repeatedly the State Department, in exercising its discretion, 
has rejected the recommendation of the Advisory Commission. 
The net result has been that a well-considered, reasonable recom- 
mendation by a highly competent advisory commission on a vital 
subject has gone by the board. It is another instance of the fact 
that discretionary authority in legislation does not always work. 

We have now entered into a new era in international affairs, one 
in which the battle for minds and hearts is waged in many sectors, 
including the cultural and artistic. The present crisis is not merely 
a power struggle between states and nations such as we have read 
about in our history books; it is a clash between two fundamentally 
opposed ways of life. Traditional devices of politics and diplomacy 
in many instances have been thrown out the window, and entirely 
novel weapons of propaganda and economics have been brought into 
play. The stake is crucial—the survival of free democratic govern- 
ment—and we cannot default by stubbornly adhering to outmoded 
concepts. No longer can we afford the procrastination which the 
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State Department has exhibited. The creation of this Committee 
must be assured by firmly rooting it in the law. 

One of the main purposes of the bills we are considering is to put 
on a permanent statutory basis the activities which have been carried 
on for the past couple of years under the President’s Emergency 
Fund for International Affairs. As I have already said, the perilous 
nature of the struggle into which we have been plunged makes it 
highly appropriate that we no longer carry on our international 
operations in the cultural realm on an emergency, hand-to-mouth 
basis. Likewise, it seems to me that we should not allow the com- 
mittee which will advise our Government officials on the execution 
of this act, if it is approved, to be founded on a discretionary and 
nonpermanent basis. The Advisory Committee on the Arts should 
be dignified with a statutory standing its importance warrants and 
its authorization should be no less enduring than the law on which it 
will be offering counsel. ‘The logic of the situation requires that this 
committee be planted in the solid rock of the new international cultural 
act and not in the unstable sands of the Smith-Mundt provisos. 

It is my understanding that the State Department, as a result 
of the latest recommendation of the Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange, now plans to set up a committee on exchanges in 
the arts. But how many times have we heard such intentions voiced 
in the past and how many times have hesitation and delay blown 
them away like wisps of smoke? If the State Department should 
act, it would, of course, be only under the indefinite cover of the 
Smith-Mundt clause. At any time, under this clause, the State 
Department could reverse its decision and modify or dissolve the 
committee it created, whether Congress approved or not. The only 
way in which congressional intent can be adequately expressed and 
carried out in this particular case is by specific legislation allowing no 
alternative to establishment of the committee. If State has decided, 
as it says it has, to go ahead with the arts committee, then surely it 
believes the committee to be a good thing and I do not see how it 
could have any substantial objection to a specific legislation merely 
enacting what it itself approves. 

Another reason for not erecting the Advisory Committee on the 
Arts within the framework of the Smith-Mundt Act is that it more 
logically belongs in the proposed International Cultural Exchange 
and Trade Fair Participation Act now before us. When the informa- 
tion activities were transferred from the State Department to the 
United States Information Agency under Reorganization Plan No. 8, 
the administration of the two primary objectives of the Smith-Mundt 
law was divided, and the jurisdiction of the State Department was 
limited to the educational exchange service. The full wording of this 
particular objective in the Smith-Mundt Act is: an educational 
exchange service to cooperate with other nations in (a) the interchange 
of persons, knowledge, and skills; (b) the rendering of technic al and 
other services; (c) the intere change of developments in the field of edu- 
cation, the arts, and sciences. (Sec. 2 (2)). The emphasis clearly 
lies on the word “educational.” 

Now it is quite obvious that much more than educational exchange 
is contemplated in the proposed International Cultural Exchange and 
Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956. The present bill spells out the 
cultural aims of the United States in its relations with other countries. 
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For exampie, it specifically mentions tours by creative and performing 
artists and athletes, representation in artistic, dramatic, and other 
cultural festivals, and it also provides for participation in trade fairs 
and expositions. The intent behind the bill is different from that of 
the earlier legislation. This proposed bill has been written in the 
context of the stepped-up offensive of the Communist bloc in artistic 
and commercial propaganda which has become evident in the past 
couple of years, and is intended to spark a similar offensive of our own. 

The intent of law is also revealed in the letter which Mr. Theodore 
Streibert, director of the USIA, sent up with this bill last month. He 
states that this program was ‘‘conceived” by the President in 1954. 
Obviously, therefore, it postdates the Smith-Mundt law of 1948. As 
far as cultural activities are concerned, it is broader in concept and 
more pointed in purpose. According to Mr. Streibert, its basic pur- 
pose is “the promotion of various types of projects overseas that will 
demonstrate in a dramatic and effective manner the excellence of our 
free institutions as reflected in our cultural achievements and prod- 
ucts.” He explains that a principal method of attaining this objec- 
tive “is to stimulate and encourage presentation abroad by private 
individuals, firms and groups of the best the United States has to 
offer in cultural and industrial achievements.’ It is, in other words, 
a sort of ‘‘bold new program’ in the cultural sphere in somewhat the 
same way former President Truman’s point 4 proposals constituted 
a “bold new program” in international technical aid. 

Testimony before the House and Senate Appropriations Committees 
last year and the year before, when funds for this program were re- 
quested, also shows that it is a fresh initiative, a new project stimu- 
lated in large part by attacks of hostile propaganda on the theme that 
Americans were a bunch of barbarians engrossed in plots for aggressive 
war. That the President himself considered the cultural program a 
new departure was indicated in his letter of July 27, 1954, when he 
first requested congressional appropriations for this purpose. He 
then wrote: 

I consider it essential that we take immediate and vigorous action to demonstrate 
the superiority of the products and cultural values of our system of free enterprise. 

In other words, in the administration’s own terminology the interna- 
tional cultural exchange project, as embodied in the Emergency Fund 
program and now legislatively formulated in these bills before us, is 
over and above what existed before. That is the reason we have sepa- 
rate and distinct bills before us today, and not an amendment to 
Smith-Mundt. The bills we are considering are different from Smith- 
Mundt, and in the cultural phases broader than Smith-Mundt. Con- 
sequently, an advisory committee set up under Smith-Mundt would 
simply not be suitable for the International Cultural Exchange and 
Trade Fair Participation of 1956. Compare the purposes incorporated 
in the Smith-Mundt legislation and the proposed international cul- 
tural exchange bill and you will readily see that a committee created 
to serve the purposes of the earlier law, cannot, in view of that law’s 
intent, fulfill the needs of this new bill. 

Let us not cripple the new Advisory Committee on the Arts before 
it starts, by rooting it in legislation which was never intended to cover 
a program of the type and character which will be conducted if the 
new International Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Act becomes 
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law, and in which the field of the cultural arts will play such a promi- 
nent part. Let us fashion a tool suitable to the important task which 
the U.S. S. R. is forcing upon us. 

The Advisory Committee on the Arts will furnish the vital fuel that 
will make the International Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Act 
speed along smoothly. Skilled in cultural pursuits, its members will 
furnish the light and the inspiration to the official administrators of 
the act. The choice of the committee members must be wise and not 
hampered by self-seeking interests. It will be of no avail, however, 
to assemble an impressive array of artistic advisers if their performance 
is to be throttled by decisions that are now in the making. Let us 
assure them proper standing and a lucid bill of instructions by author- 
izing the Advisory Committee on the Arts in the place where it 
belongs—the International Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair 
Participation Act of 1956. 

Section 11 of H. R. 9888 authorizes the President ‘‘to create such 
interagency committees as in his judgment may be of assistance” in 
carrying out the act. At present, a committee of the Operations 
Coordinating Board—composed of representatives of the Depart- 
ments of State, Labor, Commerce, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Central Intelligence Agency and the United States Information 
Agency—are the brain trust of the cultural program. They pick and 
choose the projects which will be sponsored by that program, and 
presumably they will carry on in this function if the administration’s 
recommended bill should be enacted. 

Now I have no reason to doubt that these gentlemen are highly 
competent and devoted public servants, and I wish to commend them 
for their performance in assisting the infant cultural program through 
the first 2 years of its uncertain and tentative existence. The fact 
of the matter is, however, that the program is rapidly growing up and, 
if the International Cultural Exchange Act becomes law, something 
much more mature than the present arrangement will be required. 
As it is now, the committee on cultural exchange has the rather odd 
distinction of having on it no Federal official having special com- 
petence in the cultural arts, which strikes me as something like having 
a professional baseball club with only sandlot players or a ballet 
group which has had only the $12 course in ballroom and party 
dancing. 

I do not wish to exaggerate this flaw or to infer that the present 
membership of the committee, as far as it goes, is inappropriate. 
The exercise of choice in matters such as personnel exchange obviously 
requires the political discretion which these many Federal depart- 
ments and agencies can provide. But, obviously, it also requires a 
high order of cultural and artistic discretion, and the absence of this 
in a permanent and expanded program might soon be a crippling handi- 
cap. The Federal Government has, as you gentlemen know, a sur- 
prisingly vast storehouse of talent available in the cultural arts and 
it is my conviction that the cream of this should be mobilized to serve 
in an interagency capacity in guiding this program. I have in mind 
men of the capability and stature of Dr. L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian 
of Congress; Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution; David E. Finley, Chairman of the Commission of Fine 
Arts; Dr. Harold S ivacke, Chief of the Music Division of the Library 
of Congress; Mr. Thomas Beggs, Director of the National Collection 
74411—56——6 
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of Fine Arts: Col. George S. Howard of the Air Force Orchestra 
which has been overseas several times and been conducted in strategic 
areas by our friend and colleague, Representative Carroll D. Kearns 
of Pennsylvania; and many others. Officials such as these, with both 
cultural and administrative experience, would furnish a badly needed 
complement to the political and diplomatic skills of those presently 
supervising the cultural program. When we need all the guns we 
can muster in the grim engagement with Soviet communism, I fail 
to see the logic in ignoring the strength which these men can supply. 
That is why I have made provision in this section of my bill for in- 
clusion on the interagency committees of — 
individuals having special knowledge and experience in the field of the cultural 
arts as well as individuals whose knowledge and experience in other fields will 
assist in carrying out the program established by this Act. 

This section will also assist the President by endowing him with clear 
authority to set up interagency committees on a permanent basis. 
The Operations Coordinating Board, according to the information I 
have, exists by virtue of an Executive order, and not of legislative 
enactment. The opinion has been advanced by the State Depart- 
ment that legislative authority for the present interagency committee 
exists in section 214 of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 
1946 (59 Stat. 134). This, however, is only a general provision that 
the appropriations of the executive departments and independent 
establishments may be used for the expenses of interagency groups 
engaged in authorized activities of common interest. It says nothing 
about what interagency groups can or should exist. Agency appro- 
priations quite Pais should be used for the purposes of this act 
and consequently I have included a clause to this effect. However, 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 1946 gives only very 
hazy footing to the particular type of interagency committee that the 
cultural relations program requires. Since these bills before us today 
are designed to place the cultural exchanges program on an integrated 
and solid legislative foundation, this is the fitting occasion to give 
legal backing to an interagency cultural committee (or committees) 
in terms that will assure its administrative and technical effectiveness. 
It gives me great satisfaction that the Department of State itself, 
speaking through the Acting Assistant Secretary of State for Congres- 
sional Relations, Florence Kirlin, wrote me officially last fall that it 
had no objection to the provisions of section 11. 

In regard to the artistic fields in which the International Cultural 
Exchange Act will operate the first part of the bill, sections 1 to 9, 
employs generic phrases such as ‘‘creative and performing artists * * * 
representing any field of the arts, sports, or any other form of cultural 
attainment;’’ and “artistic, dramatic, musical, sports, and other cul- 
tural festivals, competitions, and like exhibitions abroad.” Section 
10 broadly covers such art activities as are authorized by the Smith- 
Mundt Act of 1948. But these references and allusions are quite gen- 
eral in nature and might lead to interpretative difficulties. In order 
to eliminate ambiguities or any poudible misunderstandings of what 
art forms are within the intent of H. R. 9888, section 12 of this bill 
enumerates several types of major art fields in which presentations 
and other activities are authorized. This enumeration for the first 
time in legislation on cultural exchanges ties together into a coherent 
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unit both existing and new fields embraced in the artistic relations 
program. The general counsel of the USIA advised me that section 
12 of my previous bill, H. R. 8920, would be acceptable to his agency 
if certain minor changes were effected. He suggested, for example, 
that the word “‘shall’’ on page 7, line 4, of the bill should be altered 
to “should to the greatest possible extent.’’ This change will make 
the import of this section less categorical, introduce more flexibility, 
and should eliminate objections on this score which have been raised. 
I have reflected these changes in my most recent bill which conforms 
to the companion measure favorably reported by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

An objection has also, I believe, been voiced by State that this 
provision, if left unchanged, might be considered as giving private 
organizations a right to “demand the inclusion of specific projects. 
In my estimation, this is a far-fetched interpretation, especially in 
view of the rew ording of the clause. Furthermore, I am somewhat 
disturbed by the attitude that such an objection betrays. As a matter 
of fact, I have detected something of this attitude running through 
various statements issuing from the Executive on this subjec t—a sort 
of Chinese wall mentality. that says, ‘“‘Let’s keep this thing within our 
own closed circle and keep out ‘those private organizations or even 
those other Government officials concerned with culture and the arts.’ 
My sentiments on this topic have already been spoken, but I would 
like to add one postscript. Not only do I think it desirable that 
private individuals and organizations proficient in the arts should 
speak out in regard to this program, but I hardly see how we can 
prevent them. Under the first amendment to the Constitution they 
have every right in the world to make their opinions known to their 

Jovernment or to anybody else, and I can assure my friends in the 
State Department that this provision is not intended to shrink or to 
expand the rights guaranteed by that fundamental document. 

Before I close, 1 would like to congratulate those officials of the 
Information Agency, the State Department, and the Department of 
Commerce, who shoulder the burden of telling America’s story to the 
world. I have always found them devoted, cooperative and compe- 
tent. A number of them have worked with or assisted me in recent 
months and I would like to make it a matter of record before this 
committee that it has been a source of strength to which I have 
constantly turned. I commend my bill to your favorable considera- 
tion because it will keep the lines straight. First, it will permit the 
Department of State to operate a cultural relations program which is 
a very definite part of its role as our diplomatic relations agency; 
second, it will permit the Department of Commerce to handle the 
trade fair aspects; thirdly, it will permit the United States Informa- 
tion Agency to handle the overseas informational and publicizing 
aspects; fourthly, it provides for utilizing the most prominent private 
advisers in our country with respect to the cultural arts; and, lastly, 
it gives permanence to a program which is so necessary to our entire 
foreign affairs effort at a time when the Communists are attempting 
to gain a place which rightfully belongs to the United States. 

Recently I received from Mr. Streibert, the able Director of the 
United States Information Agency, the letter which follows, in which 
he comments on the legislation I have introduced. I would like te 
make it a part of the permanent record of this committee. 
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At the same time, I would like to include as part of my remarks 
the correspondence I have had with the Acting Assistant Secretary 
of State, Miss Florence Kirlin, regarding the language which ultimately 
I incorporated into my bill as section 11. I wrote on November 1, 
1955 to the State Department officials who were studying my bill 
and proposed the language which is presently employed in section 
11 of my bill and, also, in section 11 of S. 3116 as it was reported by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Miss Kirlin replied for 
the Department on November 10, 1955, saying: 


The Department has studied with interest the revised wording you propose 
for a section in your revised draft of H. R. 6874, pertaining to an interagency 
committee for the cultural presentation program. The Department perceives 
no objection to the new section 103, title I, which is suggested in your letter. 
The cannes appreciates the opportunity to comment on the provisions of 
your bill. 


In conclusion, I would like to make the following joint statement 
which was adopted by the National Planning Association as part of 
my remarks. It was adopted by that organization’s Board of Trus- 
tees and its standing committees on agriculture, business, labor, and 


international policy at their annual joint meeting on December 12, 
1955, and released for publication tatty this month, that is, March 3, 
1956. In addition to board and committee members, the members of 
NPA’s National Council, an advisory body composed of leaders in 
agriculture, business, labor, and the professions were invited to 
endorse this joint statement. Of the total signers, 35 represent 
agriculture; 91, business; 32, labor; and 72, the professions. 

Thank you. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Unirep Srates InrorMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, January 30, 1956. 
The Honorable Frank THompson, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Toompson: I have read with interest the bill H. R. 8497, which you 
recently introduced placing on a ——— basis the program currently being 
carried out under the President’s Emergency Fund for International Affairs, to 
demonstrate American cultural and industrial achievements abroad. 

I very much appreciate your longstanding interest in this program and your 
vigorous support of it. As you are aware, the program has bone exceptionally 
successful, and its impact upon world opinion has been gratifying. I am in com- 
plete agreement with you that permanent statutory authorization is now most 
desirable. 

Your constructive thinking in this matter has been of great value to us, and 
I want to express to you the Agency’s sincere thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tueopors C. SrreiBEert, 
Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 25, 1956. 
The Honorable Frank Tuompson, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Tuompson: Reference is made to your letter of October 17, 1955, 
addressed to Mr. Russell L. Riley, in which you discuss certain cultural exchange 
activities of the Department. One of the items mentioned in this letter, the 
question of the appointment of an Advisory Committee on the Arts and Cultural 
exchange to the Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, is one which is 
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discussed in a Departmental communication which should reach you in the near 
future. 

In this letter, I wish to address myself to your discussion of the interagency 
committee which is concerned with the Cultural Presentation Program. This 
committee is actually a working group of the Operations Coordinating Board, 
which was set up to provide for the integrated implementation of the national 
security policies, primarily in the field of foreign operations, by the agencies of 
the executive branch of the Government. The Department believes that this 
and other existing mechanisms for coordinating within the executive branch of the 
Government are entirely adequate and can be expanded if necessary to insure that 
the interests of all Government agencies are protected and that the cultural 
exchange activities benefit from the talent and knowledge available throughout the 
Government. 

The Department believes that if a special interagency committee is desirable, 
statutory authority already exists for it. A committee could be created under the 
authority of section 214 of the Act of May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 134; 31 U.S. C. 691). 
In the event that you feel that provision for such a committee is desirable, however, 
the Department perceives no objection to the inclusion of specific provision for such 
an interagency committee in the revised draft of H. R. 6874. The Department 
suggests for your consideration the insertion of a provision, which might be 
identified as section 104 of title I, as follows: 

“The President is authorized to create such interagency committees as in his 
judgment may be of assistance in carrying out the purposes of this title. The 
provisions of section 214 of the Act of May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 134; 31 U.S. C. 691), 
shall be applicable to any committee created pursuant to this section.”’ 

The Department appreciates very much your constructive suggestions con- 
cerning its activities in the cultural field, as well as your kindness in providing 
it with the copy of the Report on Art and Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE KIRLIN, 
Acting Assistant Secretary. 


NovEMBER I, 1955. 
Hon. Russet L. Rivey, 
Director, International Educational Exchange Program, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. River: Reference is made to my letter to you under date of October 
17 and the reply by Acting Assistant Secretary Florence Kirlin of October 25 
regarding the interagency committee which is concerned with the Cultural Presen- 
tation Program. The Department suggested, for my consideration, the insertion 
of a provision as follows: 

“The President is authorized to create such interagency committees as in his 
judgment may be of assistance in carrying out the purposes of this title. Tho 
provisions of section 214 of the act of May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 134; 31 U.S. C. 691) 
shall be applicable to any committee created pursuant to this section.” 

After some consideration of this language and after discussing it with the 
Legislative Counsel of the House of Representatives I would like to suggest the 
following language for the provision: 

“Sec. 103. The President is authorized to create such interagency committees 
as in his judgment may be of assistance in carrying out the purposes of this title. 
Such committees shall include individuals having special knowledge and experi- 
ence in the field of the cultural arts as well as individuals whose knowledge and 
experience in other fields will assist in carrying out the program established by 
this title. The provisions of section 214 of the act of May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 134; 
31 U. S. C., see. 691) shall be applicable to any committee created pursuant to 
this section.” 

This section would come at the end of title I, immediately preceding title II 
on page 138 of the revised draft of H. R. 6874. 

May I have your reaction to the language of the provision which I have sug- 
gested here, language which seems closer to what I have in mind. 

Cordially, 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
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OcToBER 17, 1955. 
Hon. Russeut L. Rivey, 
Director, International Educational Exchange Program, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Ritey: With further reference to my revised draft of H. R. 6874, 
which revision is now being considered by the Department of State, you will be 
interested to know that Wilton B. Persons, the Deputy Assistant to the President, 
wrote me on September 21 as follows: 

“The President was pleased to have your revised bill on Distinguished Civilian 
Awards and Cultural Interchange and Development. He has asked me to assure 
you that the appropriate officials in the executive branch will gladly give attention 
to your proposal, as you suggest, and will strive to advise you or the committee 
concerned in time for its early consideration in the next session.”’ 

Also, under date of October 10, 1955, R. H. Fitzgerald, Chairman of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, wrote me as follows: 

“The question of augmenting the cultural activities of our Government referred 
to in your letter of August 18 to the Secretary of State (copy of which you sent 
to me on August 19) was discussed at our recent Commission meeting. 

“Your statement proposing the establishment of an Advisory Committee on 
Arts and Cultural Exchange was of particular interest to this Commission. This 
is a subject which has been of vital concern to the Advisory Commission on Edu- 
cational Exchange, and one upon which recommendations have been made by 
the Commission since December 1951. In this connection, I believe you will be 
interested in the attached statement which gives a brief summary of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations to the Secretary of State concerning the need for and 
the establishment of a Committee on Arts. These recommendations were re- 
ported to the Congress in the Commission’s seventh, eighth, and ninth semiannual 
reports, copies of which are enclosed. 

“The Commission appreciates your interest in this matter. Since this is a subject 
of mutual concern and one which the Commission will have under continual 
review, we shall follow with interest the action taken on the bill introduced by 
you as well as bills introduced by other congressional leaders, which propose the 
enactment of legislation to facilitate the effective operation of an art and cultural 
exchange program.” 

Now it is perfectly clear to anyone familiar with the work of the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange that under the able chairmanship 
of Dr. Fitzgerald this Commission has done a truly magnificent job of carrying out 
its functions under the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948. I find it difficult, therefore, to understand why the recommendations 
of this very important Commission regarding the arts have been ignored since 1951. 
Authority for the creation of an advisory committee on the arts is contained in 
Public Law 402, 80th Congress, particularly in title VIII, section 801 (6). No 
further legislation is needed, yet the Commission’s recommendations have never 
been carried out. It was the intent of the Congress in enacting this legislation 
that the recommendations of United States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange would be considered on their merits and not consistently ignored, as 
has been done, apparently, with regard to its recommendations on art. Perhaps 
you would like to comment on this. 

Another matter that concerns me is this: It was brought to my attention 
recently that my revised draft of H. R. 6874 fails to mention, in title I, the inter- 
agency committee which was established to advise and consult regarding the 
President’s Emergency Fund for Participation in International Affairs. This is 
the interagency committee headed by Robinson MelIlvaine, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs. I am told that representatives of the 
United States Information Agency, the Department of Commerce, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and perhaps other departments and agencies sit on this 
committee. 

On the basis of what I have learned of the work of this interagency committee 
I am convinced that this committee or a somewhat similar one should be continued 
and that language providing for this should be incorporated into my revised 
draft of H. R. 6874. I would be deeply grateful to you if, in connection with 
the current study being made of my revised measure, you would furnish me with 
suitable language to make the interagency committee permanent. In this con- 
nection I would like to call your attention to Public Law 355, 76th Congress, for 
I believe that the language of this act of the Congress should be studied as a 
precedent—and an unusually pertinent precedent at that. 
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I have before me three publications dealing with the work of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, and these publications 
were published by the Department of State. They are: (1) Publication 2994, 
Inter-American Series 37, Department of State, entitled ‘““The Program of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation,” (2) 
the September-October 1950 issue of the Record, International Exchange, 
Department of State; (3) Cooperation in the Americas, Report of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cuitural Cooperation, Department of 
State, July 1946—June 1947. These set forth in detail the splendid work and 
important accomplishments of this committee. 

What becomes clear from a study of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation is that the immense reservoir of scientific 
and cultural talent available in the Federal departments and agencies was put to 
work to further the purposes of the Federal Government. In setting up the 
present interagency committee headed by Robinson Mellvaine, on the other 
hand, the cultural resources available have clearly not been utilized in connection 
with the President’s emergency fund. Please feel free to correct me if I am 
wrong, but as far as I have been able to determine Dr. L. Quincy Mumford, 
Librarian of Congress, and Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, are not members of the present interagency committee. Both of 
these Federal agencies were represented on the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. In connection with your own part of the pro- 
gram of the President’s Emergency Fund it would seem to me to be fundamental 
to its success that the Library of Congress with its extremely important music, 
poetry, and drama programs be represented on the present interagency com- 
mittee. The Department of Defense, in its Air Force, Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps: orchestras and bands, is the largest employer of musicians in our country. 
The conductors of these bands should be on the interagency committee because 
they could make significant contributions to the success of your program. Richard 
Bales, conductor of the National Gallery Orchestra, whose annual American 
Music Festival series at the National Gallery have made history, would also make 
an important contribution to your program— it might even develop that if he had 
been on the interagency committee the music of our country would play a more 
prominent part on the programs of the symphony orchestras you are sending 
abroad. Of course, the National Gallery of Art is a branch of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Again, my revised draft contemplates sending abroad creative artists. So 
Dr. Thomas Beggs, Director of the National Collection of Fine Arts, and David 
E. Finley, Director of the National Gallery of Art and Chairman of the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, should be on the interagency committee. 

As you may know, Representative Carroll D. Kearns (Republican, Pennsyl- 
vania), @ highly talented musician, went abroad at the request of Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles and conducted the Air Force Band and Orchestra on a 
tour of Iceland, Denmark, Norway and Germany, and gave the communists in 
those countries a taste of some real psychological warfare. They are still trying 
to square Representative Kearns’ appearance with the official communist party 
line that we are cultureless money chasers. Members of the Congress should be 
members of the Advisory Committee on Cultural Interchange which my revised 
draft of H. R. 6874 would establish and I fear that I have not provided for this. 
I would appreciate it if you would develop some language that would make such 
appointments possible. 

An Py, Om source of talent in the cultural arts for the interagency committee 
headed by Mr. Mellvaine is the District of Columbia Auditorium Commission 
created by Public Law 128 of the 84th Congress. 

One of the best studies of Federal activities in the static arts is the 1953 Report 
to the President on Art and Government by the Commission of Fine Arts. It is 
a detailed compendium of the extensive resources of talent in the cultural arts in 
the Federal departments and agencies which are available for advice and assistance 
in carrying on the very important program of activities under the President’s 
Emergency Fund as well as the additional activities contemplated in my revised 
draft of H. R. 6874. Iam sending you a copy of the Report on Art and Govern- 
ment for your information and study in connection with my request that you 
please supply me suitable language providing for a permanent interagency com- 
mittee on cultural cooperation which I can incorporate in my revised draft of 
H. R. 6874. 

With kind regards, cordially, 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SraTeE, 
Washington, November 10, 1955. 

The Honorable Franx Tuompson, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. THompson: Reference is made to your letter of November 1, 1955, 
to Mr. Russell L. Riley. 

The Department has studied with interest the revised wording you propose 
for a section in your revised draft of H. R. 6874, pertaining to an interagency 
committee for the Cultural Presentation Program. The Department perceives 
no objection to the new section 103, title I which is suggested in your letter. 

The Department appreciates the opportunity to comment on the provisions 
of your bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
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FLORENCE KIRuin, 
Acting Assistant Secretary. 


NATIONAL PLANNING AssocrIATION, WasutncTon, D. C.: A Jornt StareMEeNT 
on UNITED States GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
ProGRAMs ! 
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Since World War II, the question of what the people of other countries think 
about the United States has become a major concern to us. We have assumed 
heavy responsibilities for aiding in the defense and progress of other free countries. 
The success of our efforts depends not only upon other people’s immediate reac- 
tions to specific American statements, actions and programs but also, more 
fundamentally, upon their general attitudes toward the United States—upon the 
picture which they have in their minds of the kind of people we are, and of the 
basic values and objectives which we hold dear. Likewise, the attitudes of the 
American people toward the cultures of other countries are an important factor 
in determining the kind of popular support at home which will be forthcoming for 
American foreign policy. 

Thus, both in their nature and in their results, cultural exchanges are a two- 
way street. The better acquainted people are with each other’s habits, abilities, 
and limitations, the more likely they are to be understanding and cooperative in 
their relationships with one another. Ignorance and misinformation breed intol- 
erance, suspicion, and hostility. Better knowledge of one another will not auto- 
matically and by itself result in mutual understanding and friendliness, but it is 
one of the essentials of good relations. 

Prior to 1938, the active encouragement of cultural contacts and exchanges was 
not generally regarded as a governmental responsibility in the United States and 
was left largely to private initiative and activity. Wartime and postwar condi- 
tions have changed this attitude and, over the past decade, the United States 
Government has operated a gradually expanding program of cultural exchanges 
between the United States and other countries. Their general objective was 
recently stated by President Eisenhower to be the delineation of “‘those important 
aspects of the life and culture of the people of the United States which facilitate 
et of the policies and objectives of the Government of the United 
States. 

Exchange programs are now being operated in all important cultural fields 
including the arts, the sciences, religion, education, human relations, and the like. 
Various techniques are used, such as the dissemination in other countries of 
American books and other printed matter on all subjects of interest or importance 
to their peopies; exhibitions abroad of American literary, artistic, and scientific 
achievements; foreign tours by American writers, lecturers, athletes, musicians 
and orchestras, dramatic and dance companies, and other similar activities; 
periods of study and travel in the United States for foreign students, teachers, 
specialists, and leaders; and periods of study and travel abroad for American 
students, teachers, and specialists. In addition, these programs endeavor to 
stimulate and assist private American individuals, groups, and institutions in 
undertaking their own cultural contacts, temporary or permanent, in other 
countries. 
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1 This statement is concerned only with the cultural exchange pa in which the United States 
Government participates in one way or another. While stressing the value of such officially sponsored or 
financed cultural exchanges, we do not wish to imply that they are in any sense a substitute for, or more 
important than, mutual defense assistance, economic aid, technical cooperation, informational exchanges, 
and other programs and activities of the United States Government designed to foster the protection and 
progress of other countries of the free world. 
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Along with the cultural exchanges of the United States directly with other 
countries, we should also like to stress the importance of American support of, 
and participation in, multilateral arrangements for such work through the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the Organ- 
ization of American States, and other international agencies. The United States 
National Commission for UNESCO provides a continuing and useful instrument 
for support of and assistance to American participation in UNESCO. 

Cultural exchange programs have entailed new and unusual activities for the 
United States Government, and the task of evolving effective organizational forms 
and operating methods has been a long and difficult one. Also, there is unavoid- 
ably a large element of subjective judgment—of personal taste, and esthetic or 
intellectual preference—which enters into the choice of specific things, activities, 
and persons to be included in a particular program. 

Inevitably, mistakes have been made and some waste and inefficiency have 
occurred. Over the years, there is no question in our minds but that these pro- 
grams have yielded results which far outweigh their costs and the minor unin- 
tentional harm that may have resulted from inefficiency and mistakes in judgment. 
As knowledge and experience are accumulated, the quality of the cultural exchange 
programs should improve, and we have every confidence that, with sympathetic 
understanding and adequate support by the Congress and the American people, 
their effectiveness can be much increased. 

Perhaps the most notable achievement of our cultural exchange programs has 
been their contribution toward correcting the distorted picture, so prevalent 
abroad, of Americans as a people obsessed with materialistic values and material 
satisfactions. This distorted picture is the product not simply of propaganda by 
the Communists and other anti-American elements. It is in large part the unin- 
tentional result of our own technological proficiency, of our expanding economic 
system geared to mass production for mass consumption, and of the role which our 
material wealth and power must play in the protection and progress of the whole 
free world. Moreover, it would be foolish to deny that unfavorable criticism of 
American culture as materialistic has a limited validity insofar as our creativity 
and our joy in work serve no better purpose than to satisfy the artificially stimu- 
lated whims of the American people for ever newer modeis and more gadgets. 

Nonetheless, American pragmatism, skill, and productive exuberance have 
other, and vastly more inportant significance for the whole of human society. Our 
willingness to share our productive skills and material wealth freely with others 
makes them an indispensable means for achieving greater justice and welfare in the 
international community. If world population growth and consumption expecta- 
tions both continue their explosive rise, the export of American skills and products 
may also be essential to enable many countries to provide their hungry peoples 
with the very bread of life itself. 

While American material achievements thus have a positive and creative 
significance for the whole free world, there are nonmaterial qualities of American 
culture which are of even greater importance to human progress and which, indeed, 
are in large measure responsible for our material accomplishments. These are 
mainly in the cultural and human relations fields. Our ability to translate into 
practice our regard for freedom of thought, our belief in the equality of all before 
the law and in social and economic opportunities, our receptivity to new ideas, 
and our strong sense of friendliness and mutual help, are perhaps our most impor- 
tant nonmaterial assets. Today, these qualities yield the social cohesion and 
voluntary cooperation which makes possible the largest functioning democracy 
in history. These qualities—and their fruits in artistic and intellectual achieve- 
ments—are not well recognized abroad, and we can and should make them much 
more apparent to the people of other countries through effective cultural exchange 
programs and in other ways. 

Lramatic examples have occurred in the last few years of the favorable 
responses abroad to American artistic and intellectual products. Performances by 
the American Symphony of the Air (formerly the NBC Symphony) in several 
Asian countries have been enthusiastically received by large audiences and widely 
and approvingly discussed in the local press. The popular American opera Porgy 
and Bess made a profound impression throughout Western Europe and the Near 
East. The Salute to France, which included musical, ballet, and dramatic 
performances by outstanding American artists, was one of the cultural triumphs 
of the 1955 Paris season, and did much to counteract the recent growth of anti- 
Americanism in France. 

At the same time, Europeans, Asians, and Latin Americans visiting the United 
States under cultural exchange programs have been amazed to discover our 
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flourishing little theater movement, the hundreds of symphony orchestras active 
in smaller cities and towns throughout the country, the high quality and diversity 
of American painting, and the rapidly increasing participation of ordinary Ameri- 
cans in all kinds of amateur artistic activities. Similar responses on the part of 
foreign students, teachers, and intellectual leaders have resulted from their growing 
acquaintance under the exchange programs with American educational, scholarly, 
and scientific achievements. 

What is important in these and other cultural contacts is not so much the 
admiration abroad for a specific American literary, artistic, or scientific product. 
Rather, it is the recognition by the peoples of other countries that, regardless of 
cultural differences, we too are animated by the same fundamental humanistic 
values as they are. It is awareness abroad of such shared basic values that largely 
creates the psychological receptivity needed for favorable responses to American 
foreign policies and actions. This sense of shared values will be strengthened not 
only through increasing knowledge abroad of the elite products of American 
culture but, more fundamentally, through the process by which Americans from 
all walks of life live and work with the ordinary people of other countries under 
our technical cooperation programs, and our private business and nonprofit 
activities of all kinds. 

The fact that cultural exchange programs have been contributing so notably 
to more sympathetic attitudes abroad toward the United States underscores their 
usefulness and significance. Hence, it is important that United States Govern- 
ment participation in this field be as effective as possible. Gains have been made 
in the last year in improving the content of these programs, and in reviving the 
courage and confidence of those who administer them. Further progress could e 
achieved by developments along the following lines: 

1. The United States Government has been conducting cultural exchange pro- 
grams of one kind or another since 1938 and, under present and prespective world 
political conditions, it appears that such activities will continue to be desirable 
for the foreseeable future. Even if world tensions were to be significantly eased, 
there would still be justification for continued United States Government par- 
ticipation in cultural exchanges. A nation as conspicuous for its wealth and 
power as the United States, and one whose own economic and political devel- 
opments have such important impacts on other countries, inevitably places a 
much greater strain upon the good will of other peoples than does a nation which 
has lesser influence outside its boundaries, or one which merely follows a passive 
foreign policy. Hence, it is desirable that cultural exchange programs be planned 
for the long term and that increased financial support be provided for them. 

At present, there is considerably more that could usefully be done than is 
permitted by the financial resources available for these purposes. Virtually 
every part of the general program merits steadily growing financial support. 
Cultural exchanges are an activity in which long-term efforts can have a cumula- 
tive impact, and on which comparatively modest expenditures can yield results 
worth many times their cost. 

2. Present United States Government programs do not adequately recognize 
that it is just as important for Americans to become more familiar with the cul- 
tures of other peoples as it is for them to become better acquainted with our 
own. True, Americans are traveling abroad in greater numbers today than ever 
before, and foreign—particularly European—music, ballet, drama, and art have 
always been heard and seen in this country commercially, or under the auspices 
of American museums and galleries. But, extensive as it may be, this American 
exposure to other culture is, nonetheless, limited either to certain upper-income 
groups, or to metropolitan areas in the United States, and generally involves 
only a limited number of cultures, notably the European. 

It is also true that many foreign governments—again, mainly European—have 
their own cultural exchange programs, some of which long predate those of the 
United States Government. But, here again, the effects are limited not only 
because many of the Asian and Latin American countries do not yet operate such 
programs, but also because few, if any, foreign countries have sufficient dollars 
available for financing cultural tours and exhibitions in the United States. 

Accordingly, various methods should be explored by which the United States 
Government could, when necessary, assist in making lower income groups and 
smaller cities and towns in the United States more familiar with a much wider 
variety of foreign cultural achievements, particularly those of Asian and Latin 
American countries. Official American support for such genuinely reciprocal 
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cultural contacts would help to convince people of other countries that our interest 
in cultural exchanges reflects not only current world political necessities, but also a 
positive concern for others which antecedes—and we trust will outlive—the cold 
war. 

3. For many types of cultural exchanges, the best results can only be achieved 
through various forms of governmental-private cooperation, not only at the operat- 
ing level, but also at the level of policymaking and program planning. This is 
recognized by the administrators of cultural exchange programs. It would be 
highly desirable to intensify their efforts to enlist private participation and initia- 
tive, particularly in the work of acquainting peoples abroad with American 
musical, dramatic, and artisticfachievements. American musicians, orchestras, 
dramatic companies, and other performers cannot normally expect to earn enough 
through foreign tours to cover expenses, much less to yield even a modest profit. 
Thus, governmental help is indispensable to any increase in their very beneficial 
activities abroad. 

Great ingenuity will be required to devise proper and effective forms of private 
participation in such government sponsored or financed activities if the freedom 
and creativity of private individuals and groups are to be preserved. At the same 
time, it is to be hoped that private foundations and other private sources of financ- 
ing will increase their own support of worthwhile international cultural exchanges. 

4. Another aspect of our cultural exchange programs meriting increased support 
is the fostering of direct relationships of all kinds between American universities, 
colleges, and other institutions of learning and those abroad. Direct relationships 
established under the United States technical cooperation program in recent years 
have already yielded valuable results, and similar benefits could be obtained 
through more extensive use of such arrangements in cultural fields. Not only in 
continental Western Europe, but in many Asian and Latin American countries as 
well, students, teachers, writers, and other intellectuals play major roles as 
opinion makers and political leaders. In the past, they have had too little 
knowledge of American achievements in the literary, artistic, and intellectual 
fields to which they are devoted, just as we have had too little acquaintance with 
theirs. Hence, many of them have tended to have contempt for American 
cultural capabilities, and vice versa. 

Our present student, teacher, and specialist exchange programs are making 
important contributions to overcoming these mutual attitudes. But much more 
can and should be done along these lines, especially through American colleges 
and universities. In this, as in other types of private participation in cultural 
exchange programs, the major limiting factor is financial. It is to be hoped that 
appropriate ways will be found, and adequate funds provided, to enable the 
United States Government to assist American universities, colleges, and other 
institutions of learning to increase and intensify mutual relationships with 
similar institutions abroad, particularly in Asia, Latin America, and Africa. 

5. If American cultural exchanges with other nations of the free world are 
mutually valuable, such cultural contacts as are now, or may become, possible 
with the countries of the Communist bloc may algo yield beneficial results, though 
of a different kind. It would be worthwhile to investigate the possibilities of 
cultural contacts with the Iron Curtain countries, and to determine what role, if 
any, Government sponsored and financed programs should play in this field. 

6. In our view, cultural exchange programs might achieve considerable gains 
in effectiveness if operating responsibility were concentrated in one agency— 
probably the State Department. Several years ago, the United States informa- 
tion program was removed from the Department of State and established as an 
independent agency—the United States Information Agency (USIA). There 
can be little doubt of the wisdom of this step, for a successful information program 
requires the freedom, flexibility, and speed of operation usually to be found in a 
young, independent, and single-purpose government agency. 

However, when the information program was removed from the State Depart- 
ment, certain cultural exchange activities went along with it, while others re- 
mained behind. In general, the USIA has responsibility for the exchange of 
things, such as books and pictures, etc., while the State Department handles the 
exchange of persons such as students, teachers, artists, and lecturers, even though 
both may be included in the same program. These agencies should restudy this 
division of functions to determine whether it is satisfactory, or whether greater 
effectiveness covld be achieved by concentrating all cultural exchange activities 
in the State Department. 
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MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION BOARD AND STANDING 
COMMITTEES SIGNING THE STATEMENT 


Frank Altschul, chairman of the board, General American Investors Co. 

Stanley Andrews, executive director, National Project in Agricultural Communi- 
cations, Michigan State College 

Frank App, president, Northeastern Vegetable & Potato Council 

Mrs. Viola Armstrong, home department, Indiana Farm Bureau 

Solomon Barkin, director of research, Textile Workers Union of America 

William L. Batt, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Morton J. Baum, executive vice president, Hickey-Freeman Co. 

Murray R. Benedict, professor of agricultural economics, University of California 

John D. Black, professor of agricultural economics, Harvard University 

Courtney C. Brown, dean, Graduate School of Business, Columbia University 

J. A. Brownlow, president, metal trades department, AFL-CIO 

Louis Brownlow, Washington, D. C. 

Otis Brubaker, director, research department, United Steelworkers of America 

Robert K. Buck, Waukee, Iowa 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board, General Mills, Ine. 

Arde Bulova, chairman of the board, Bulova Watch Co. 

Eugene Burgess, professor of industrial relations, University of California 

oe Clayman, international representative, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 

merica 

John 8. Coleman, president, Burroughs Corp. 

Myron Cowen, Washington, D. C. 

August Dahme, Aberdeen, $. Dak. 

Robert W. Dowling, president, City Investing Co. 

David Duvivier, New York City 

Katherine Pollack Ellickson, assistant director, department of social security, 
AFL-CIO 

Joseph W. Fichter, farm consultant, Ohio 

Sander Genis, manager, Minnesota joint board, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America 

Clinton 8. Golden, Bucks County, Pa. 

Rodney C. Gott, executive vice president, American Machine & Foundry Co. 

Lloyd C. Halverson, economist, the National Grange 

J. B. 8. Hardman, New York City 

Rufus Harris, president, Tulane University 

Leland Hazard, vice president and general counsel, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Marion H. Hedges, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Robert Heller, president, Robert Heller & Associates, Inc. 

H. Struve Hensel, Washington, D. C. 

A. C. Hoffman, vice president, Kraft Foods Co. 

Eric Johnston, president, Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. 

Murray D. Lincoln, president, Nationwide Mutual Insurance 

John K. Meskimen, director, Office of Labor Affairs, International Cooperation 
Administration 

Donald R. Murphy, associate editor, Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead 

Lowry Nelson, Institute of Sgpieaivuse, University of Minnesota 

Paul Nitze, Washington, D. C. 

R. J. Odegard, O. J. Odegard Potato Co. 

Charlton Ogburn, New York City 

Lithgow Osborne, president, American-Scandinavian Foundation 

Charles F. Palmer, president, Palmer, Inc. 

Miles Pennybacker, president, Voltare Tubes, Inc. 

Eric Peterson, general secretary-treasurer, International Association of Machinists 

Clarence E. Pickett, honorary secretary, American Friends Service Committee 

Victor G. Reuther, administrative assistant to the president, UAW 

Elmo Roper, Elmo Roper Marketing, New York City 

Morris 8. Rosenthal, New York Cit 

Harry J. Rudick, Lord, Day & Lor 

Beardsley Ruml, New York City 

Adolph W. Schmidt, vice president, T. Mellon & Sons 

James S. Schramm, executive vice president, J. S. Schramm Co. 

Theodore W. Schultz, chairman, department of economics, University of Chicago 

Fred Smith, vice president, Prudential Insurance Company of America 

H. Christian Sonne, president, South Ridge Corp. 
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Lauren K. Soth, the Des Moines Register and Tribune 

Herman W. Steinkraus, president, Bridgeport Brass Co. 

Charles J. Symington, chairman of the board, the Symington-Gould Corp. 
Rotzrt C. Tait, president, Stromberg-Carlson Co., division of General Dynamics 


Corp. 

Wayne Chatfield Taylor, Heathsville, Va. 

Howard R. Tolley, Alexandria, Va. 

Willard S. Townsend, international president, United Transport Service Employees 
of America. 

Fletcher C. Waller, vice president, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 

Ralph J. Watkins, director of research, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

George Weaver, executive secretary, Civil Rights Committee, AFL-CIO 

Frank J. Welch, dean, college of agriculture, University of Kentucky 

John Wickham, president, New York State Vegetable Growers Association 

David C. Williams, director, research and education, Americans for Democratic 
Action 

Clarence A. Wimpfheimer, chairman of the board, American Velvet Co. 

Obed A. Wyum, farm program consultant, Farmers Union 

Arnold 8. Zander, international president, American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
SIGNING THE STATEMENT 


Arthur 8. Adams, president, American Council on Fducaticn 

Jesse Andrews, Baker Botts, Andrews & Shepherd, Houston 

Samuel F. Ashelman, Jr., general manager, Greenbelt Consumer Services, Inc. 

George H. Aull, head, Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology, 
Clemson Agricultural College 

G. L. Bach, dean, School of Industrial Administration, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

Gordon Bilderback, president, Bilderback Investment Trust 

S. Bruce Black, president, Liberty Mutual Insurance Cos. 

O. Wm. Blaier, second vice president, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America 

Sam H. Bober, Newell, S. Dak. 

Ce W. Borgmann, president, University of Vermont and State Agricultural 

ollege 

Lewis Brokenbourgh, Ford Motor Co. 

Ralph O. Brown, Hoytville, Ohio 

J. M. Bryan, first vice president, Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co, 

Thomas D. Cabot, president, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

John T. Caldwell, president, University of Arkansas 

John H. Callahan, chairman, I[UE-GE Conference Board 

William A. Calvin, president, International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers 

David F. Cavers, associate dean, Harvard University Law School 

D. W. Chapman, president, Montana Farmers Union 

Robert K. Christenberry, president, the Ambassador Hotel, New York City 

Rufus E. Clement, president, Atlanta University 

The Reverend Dennis J. Comey, 8. J., director, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
St. Joseph’s College 

T. G. Cook, managing director, Minnesota Apparel Industries 

Elmer F. Cope, international representative, United Steelworkers of America 

H. T. Cosby, Cosby & Thomas, Charlotte, N. C 

T. E. Covel, vice president, Alumium Limited Sales, Inc. 

Sallie E. Coy, librarian, Westerly Public Library 

Wayne Coy, president, Albuquerque Broadcasting Co. 

Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 

James Creese, president, Drexel Institute of Technology 

George L. Cross, president, University of Oklahoma 

Howard 8. Cullman, honorary chairman, the Port of New York Authority 

James A. Davis, secretary-treasurer, Missouri State Industrial Council 

William H. Davis, Davis, Hoxie & Faithfull, New York City 

Frank T. deVyver, professor of economics, Duke University 

John E. Diilon, chairman, Professional, Technical, and Salaried Workers Confer- 
ence 
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Theodore A. Distler, executive director, Association of American Colleges 

Charles G. Dobbins, publisher, The Montgomery Examiner 

Guilford Dudley, Jr., president, Life & Casualty Insurance Company of Tennessee 

Angier Biddle Duke, chairman of the board, Spanish American Board of Trade 

Francis G. Dunn, Doyle, Mahoney & Dunn, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 

Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., president, Dyke Associates, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 

William H. Edwards, Edwards & Angell, Providence, R. I. 

E. Hervey Evans, John F. McNair, Inc., Laurinburg, N. C. 

R. M. Evans, Arnolds Park, Iowa 

Rollin Everett, executive secretary, St. Louis Newspaper Guild 

John F. Everitt, assistant general manager, Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

D. P. Fabrick, Choteau, Mont. 

Paul Comly French, executive director, CARE 

Dr. Channing Frothingham, Boston, Mass. 

Delmond Garst, director, region 15, AFL-CIO 

Edwin T. Gibson, president, Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships, Inc. 

. Greene, McCutchen, Thomas, Matthew, Griffiths & Greene, San 

‘rancisco 

William V. Griffin, chairman of the board, Brady Security & Realty Corp. 

Mason W. Gross, provost, Rutgers University 

Robert W. Groves, chairman of the board, Strachan Shipping Co. 

Carl Hamilton, editor, Iowa Falls Citizen 

a. eae, Chief, Production Loan Operations, Farmer’s Home Administra- 
tion, USDA 

Frederick H. Harbison, director, industrial relations section, Princeton University 

Robert B. Hensley, Hensley & Logan, Louisville, Ky. 

Paul M. Herzog, associate dean, Harvard University Graduate School of Public 
Administration 

Ogden B. Hewitt, president, Gauley Mountain Coal Co. 

J. M. Hickerson, president, Hickerson Advertising Co. 

James H. Hilton, president, Iowa State College 

Jesse E. Hobson, San Mateo, Calif. 

Harold D. Hodgkinson, general manager, William Filene’s Sons Co. 

Edward D. Hollander, national director, Americans for Democratic Action 

Arthur A. Hood, editor, American Lumberman & Building Products Merchandiser 

J. Albert Hopkins, president, Arkansas Farmers Union 

L. W. Horning, vice president—personnel, New York Central System 

Curtis M. Hutchins, president, Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co, 

Charles E. Ide, president, The Toledo Edison Co. 

Harold F. Johnson, Prospect, Ky. 

Hazel A. Johnson, New genes Fy Conn. 

Catesby L. Jones, Bernardsville, N. J. 

M. M. Kelso, dean, College of Agriculture, Montana State College 

Henry P. Kendall, chairman of the board, the Kendall Co. 

Mrs. Lucile Sheppard Keyes, Washington, D. C. 

Hans A. Klagsbrunn, Washington, D. C. 

Fred Korth, executive vice president, Continental National Bank of Fort Worth 

J. W. Koski, executive vice president, Central Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, 
Wis. 

Andrew C. Kuhn, director of personnel, Stop & Shop 

Carl Landauer, professor of economics, University of California 

J. Con Lanier, general counsel, Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association 

Roger D. Lapham, San Francisco, Calif. 

J. J. Liebenberg, Liebenberg & Kaplan, Minneapolis 

James Rowland Lowe, president, Calaveras Land & Timber Corp. 

Charles Luckman, Pereira & Luckman, Los Angeles 

Homer E. Lunken, vice president, the Lunkenheimer Co. 

Stanley Marcus, president, Neiman-Marcus Co. 

Howard R. Marsh, Redlands, Calif. 

Irving May, vice chairman of the board, Thalhimer Bros., Ine. 

Harry McClelland, president, Capital Co., San Francisco 

Clarence J. McCormick, Vincennes, Ind. 

Lewis McCracken, international secretary-treasurer, United Glass & Ceramic 
Workers of North America 

J. Bruce McNaughton, general manager of sales, special products division, the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Thomas Meloy, president, Melpar, Inc. 
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EK. I. Merrill, plant engineer, Johns-Manville Corp. 

John D. Millett, president, Miami University 

Clark H. Minor, New York City 

Bradshaw Mintene r, Assistant Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

A. A. Moore, business manager, system council of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers 

James L. Moore, master, Arkansas State Grange 

John H. Moore, executive airector, United Community Defense Services, Inc. 

Kenneth B. Murdock, chairman, committee on general education, Harvard 
University 

Robert R. Nathan, Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc. 

Donald %. Nelson, chairman of the board, American Mollerizing Corp. 

Henry L. Nunn, La Jolla, Calif. 

Earl D. Osborn, chairman of the board, Edo Corp. 

Gus Ottenheimer, Ottenheimer Bros., Little Rock, Ark. 

S. A. Para, legislativ e representative, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 

Roy Parks, president, Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 

The Reverend Dr. W. Kenneth Pope, Houston, Tex. 

Edwin C. Price, Price y Cia, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ralph Raikes, director, Farm Credit District of Omaha 

Robert H. Rawson, vice president and general manager, the Empire Plow Co. 

John H. Redmond, manager of operations, Koppers Co. 

Arthur J. Reinthal, president, Bamberger-Reinthal Co. 

Roland R. Renne, president, Montana State College 

B. H. Ridder, Jr., Ridder Bros., Duluth, Minn. 

Joseph Rosenblatt, president, Kimeo Corp. 

Paul Rusen, president, West Virginia State CIO Council 

Dr. William A. Sawyer, medical consultant, International Association of Machin- 
ists 

Sam H. Scott, national president, United Stone and Allied Products Workers of 
America 

P. L. Siemiller, general vice president, International Association of Machinists 

Glen K. Slaughter, secretary, Automotive Industries, Inc. 

William H. Stead, resource management consultant, Washington, D. C. 

Richard H. Steuben, president, Cutter Laboratories International 

Earl P. Stevenson, president, Arthur D. Little, Inc. 

Russell A. Stevenson, dean, School of Business Administration, University of 
Michigan 

Anna Lord Strauss, president, Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, Inc. 

William F. Sullivan, president, the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 

Mitchell Sviridoff, president, Connecticut State CIO Council 

Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the board, Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Association 

Lewis Taylor, industrial relations director, Beaunit Mills, Ine. 

Telford ‘Taylor, Landis, Taylor & Scoll, New York City 

Ordway Tead, editor, social and economic books, Harper & Bros. 

M. W. Thatcher, general manager, Farmers Union Grain Terminal! Association 

Raymond D. Thomas, dean, School of Commerce, Oklahoma A. & M. College 

W. V. Thomas, general manager, Wisconsin Electric Cooperative 

Willard L. Thorp, director, the Merrill Center for Economics, Amherst College 

William C. Treuhaft, president, Tremco Manufacturing Co. 

Clement E. Trout, head, Department of Technical Journalism, Oklahoma A. 
& M. College 

Charles B. Tuttle, president, Charles B. Tuttle Associates, Chicago 

Arthur Upgren, dean, Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, Dartmouth 
College 

Lewis H. Van Dusen, Jr., Drinker, Biddle & Reath, Philadelphia 

Richard Van Hoose, Superintendent, Jefferson County Board of Education, 
Louisville 

Harry T. Vaughn, executive vice president, United States Sugar Corp. 

Jerry Voorhis, executive director, Cooperative League of the United States of 
America 

Lloyd Weber, business representative, district 9, International Association of 
Machinists 

Norman Wengert, Resources for The Future, Washington, D. C, 
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Nathan L. Whetten, dean, Graduate School, University of Connecticut 
Elmo C. Wilson, president, International Public Opinion Research, Inc. 
Ethel H. Wise, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. We are very 
glad to have your very informative statement on this legislation. 
Are there any questions? 

Mr. WiuiaMs. I don’t have any questions, but I would like to 
thank my colleague and good friend from New Jersey for submitting 
an excellent statement to support what I consider a very worthwhile 
measure. 

It seems to me this is a major contribution, if accepted, to the 
better understanding of this country and its people by other people 
throughout the world. I want to thank Mr. orem 

Mr. Sevpen. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. SELDEN. Would our colleague from New Jersey favor placing 
a limit on the amount to be appropriated for this program or would 
he prefer to leave it as in section 5, “‘such funds as may be necessary’’? 

Mr. Tuompson. I would rather leave it, “‘such funds as may be 
necessary,’”’ Mr. Selden. I can’t say I would have an objection to a 
limit. $5 million isn’t nearly enough. The Administration presented 
testimony to the Senate the Russians are spending $40 million in this 
field, and we can’t afford to do less than the Russians in this field. 
We'll lose our shirts if we do. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Robinson Mcllvaine, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs, Department of State. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBINSON McILVAINE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

























Mr. MclIuvarne. Mr. Chairman, we in the State Department are 
very appreciative of Congressman Thompson’s remarks because we 
see by and large eye-to-eye on the importance of this program, and the 
aims it is trying to accomplish. I think he has put the reasons for it 
as well as I have ever heard them put. 

As you know, the bill which he proposes is, as he pointed out, iden- 
tical to the one the Administration proposed up through these last 
sections, that is, section 10, which is the one on the creation of the 
Advisory Committee on the Arts, section 11, which is the one on the 
interagency committee to run the program, and section 12, the one 
that specifies what might be included. 

Our position on those sections is, very simply, that we are in the 


process now of setting up this Advisory Committee on the Arts. We 4 Gov 
already have the interagency committee, of which I am chairman. : slan 
My feeling is that section 12 is already covered in the Smith-Mundt | 
legislation ; in fact, under the Smith-Mundt program, and the Fulbright ; don 


program, we are constantly sending United States people abroad who ] 
are representative in many of these fields mentioned here. € 

That, very briefly, is our feeling about this particular bill which und 
Congressman Thompson spoke about. N 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Mclivaine, the Smith-Mundt Act pro- C 
vides for appointment of an advisory committee of the kind that Mr. d that 
Thompson talked about. The Smith-Mundt Act, I think, authorizes 4 said 
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but doesn’t make it mandatory, the appointment of such committees 
as are necessary? 

Mr. McItvaine. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. We feel that 
it does permit that. I may say that the Department is guilty as 
charged by the Congressman in respect to the fact that what has 
been recommended since 1951 has yet not been accomplished. How- 
ever, there were some extenuating circumstances in those years that 
made it quite difficult. 

In 1951, you will recall, the exchange program was a part of the 
International Information Administration, all of which was a part of 
the Department of State. It was having a fairly rocky time. It 
was being reorganized 2 or 3 times a year. It finally wound up with 
Reorganization Plan No. 8, which separated the information side 
out of the State Department, leaving the exchange and cultural part 
in the State Department. After that reorganization plan went 
through, there were a lot of lines that had to be straightened out as 
to who did what. We last year had very extensive meetings between 
the USIA and the people concerned in the State Department to 
straighten those out. 

This may not be a good excuse, but it is probably a series of events 
and reorganizations which prevented this advisory committee on the 
arts from getting off the ground. However, we have been, for some- 
time now, assemblving a list of possible people who could serve on 
this committee. 

Chairman Ricnarps. This information agency is entirely inde- 
pendent of the State Department, isn’t it? 

Mr. MclItvarne. That is correct. 

Chairman Ricuarps. I understand the State Department has a 
contract with an organization they call ANTA? 

Mr. Mcluvarnz. That is in the conduct of this particular progr am 
we are talking about that has been operated under the President’s 
Emergency Fund for International Affairs. There are two phases, 
one run by Commerce, the trade fair, and the cultural part run by the 
State Department. We do not have in the State Department either 
the personnel or the knowledge to handle all the technical and intri- 
cate business of booking a theatrical attraction abroad. The Ameri- 
can National Theater and Academy does. It is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion chartered by Congress, and we have made a contract with it to 
handle those details of the matter. 

They also have set up panels of experts in the various fields covered 
to make sure that the attractions that are assisted by this program are 
topnotch from an artistic point of view. That we feel is very im- 
portant. It would be counter productive to send anything abroad at 
Government expense which was not good or laid an egg, to use the 
slang expression. 

Chairman RicHarps. You just turn the thing over to ANTA; 
don’t you? 

Mr. MclItvarne. No. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Do you screen the people that go abroad 
under this program? 

Mr. MclItvaine. Yes. 

Chairman Ricuarps. I have heard reports about some of the people 
that go over there to present plays or with orchestras. It has been 
said that they haven’t been screened, and they go over there and very 
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often talk in a manner dangerous to the United States. Some of 
them are even accused of being Communists. Have you a security 
check on those people? 

Mr. MclItvarne. All stars, all managers and all principal people 
in any of these attractions are given a national agency check. We 
have not, up until recently, been able to go through every single 
piccolo player i in a large orchestra and node wer people in some of 
the theatrical productions. That has been up until now a matter 
of time, and we have had to rely on the type of people in charge of 
the attraction. 

We have found in the 30-odd attractions we have sent abroad, 
not one of them has laid an egg, and as far as the reports that we have 
received, there were no untoward incidents on the part of any indi- 
viduals. 

Chairman Ricuarps. You haven’t found any of them have turned 
out to be Communist agents or Communists? 

Mr. MclIuvarng. I can report to you that in recent weeks charges 
have been made on the part of some members of one of the attractions 
we have sent abroad. We have been looking into that. There 
were no reports from any place where that particular attraction went 
that any of these people were successful in damaging the interests of 
the United States. 

Chairman Ricuarps. How about the athletic teams? You can bet 
your bottom dollar that if Russia sends anybody over here they are 
screened and indoctrinated and told what to say, and all that kind of 
thing. We don’t try to do the same kind of ‘thing here. It is a 
situation, however, where we should be careful. In the case of plays, 
for instance, like Porgy and Bess. Are there any instances where we 
pay the entire cost of the thing? 

Mr. Mcluvaine. No, sir. Porgy and Bess and all the major 
attractions book themselves through private impresarios on a tour 
through a given area. The main guidance after an attraction has 
been approved artistically, and so on, and so forth, of my committee, 
is where they go because that is a foreign policy consideration. They 
make the best deal they can in the areas that have been picked out 
for them to tour. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Do you underwrite any losses? 

Mr. Mcluivainz. That is just what we do. After they have made 
their bookings, got their estimates on what the gate receipt will be in 
each place, and total up salaries, travel expenses, the gap is the loss. 
That is the request that is made of us to make up. With some 
attractions there is a lot more expense than with others. Porgy and 
Bess had a lot of heavy scenery which has to travel by air, which runs 
up the transportation bill very high. 

Chairman Ricuarps. To what extent do you have anything to do 
with the trade fair? 

Mr. MclIuvatinz. The trade fair program is actually administered 
by the Department of Commerce, but I or someone in my office sit 
on that committee. 

Chairman Ricuarps. You pass on the policy? 

Mr. MclItvaine. Yes. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Vorys, do you want to ask any questions? 

Mr. Vorys. I would like to find out why this additional legislation 
is needed. I want to find out whether there is some technical reason 
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or whether it is some psychological or political reason. It might be 
any one of the three. 

Mr. MclIutvarng. Mr. Vorys, I am not a lawyer or legislative expert 
but I believe it is felt that the trade fair aspects of this program coul 
not be done under existing legislation. I believe the lawyers estimated 
that the cultural part could be done without this legislation. 

Number two. I feel it has certain psychological advantages being 
in a package thing of its own. 

Mr. Vorys. I never heard of this kind of combination. The 
fact that you have to string all these words together shows it is a 
kind of package that was never put together before, “international 
cultural exchange and trade fair participation.” 

I can’t see why all of it couldn’t be done under the Smith-Mundt 
Act. I understand a point of order was made on the floor last year. 
I haven’t heard what the grounds were. But if the trade fair program 
needs the words ‘trade fair’ put into the USIE law, certainly the 
cultural business doesn’t need it. 

I remember back in 1946, I think it was, Mr. Benton sent an exhibit 
of modern American art around Europe, and so forth. There was a 
circus lady picture, and so forth. A number of us in Congress 
remember it. I would just like to find out what is the need for this. 

As I said the other day, I yet can see no technical reason for it. 
Mr. Streibert said in his statement the need was largely psychological. 
I cannot see any psychological value to the draft legislation or to 
Mr. Thompson’s proposals. 

Mr. Mcluivarine. Under the regular exchange program we have 
never sent, with Government assistance, performing artists, to my 
knowledge. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLIVE L. DuVAL, 2D, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. DuVat. Could I speak to this? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. I asked Mr. Streibert and didn’t get the question 
answered. 

Mr. DuVat. Here is the way we feel about it. Last week you 
referred to title V, section 501, of the Smith-Mundt Act, which pro- 
vides in part that the Secretary, and under the terms of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 8, the Director of the Agency is authorized, whem he 
finds it appropriate, to ‘provide for the preparation and dissemination 
abroad of information about the United States, its people and policies 
through press, publications, radio, motion pictures, and other in- 
formation media.” 

In order to justify the operations now carried on under the Presi- 
dent’s Fund for International Affairs, which bas two aspects, as Mr. 
Mellvaine pointed out, participation in trade fairs through official 
exhibits, displaying industrial wares and products, and this sending of 
performing groups abroad, we would have to interpret the phrase, 
“other information media” to include these two programs. 

It would not be impossible to do that, of course. 1 suppose we could 
construe it that broadly. 

You also have further authority in title 2 of the Smith-Mundt Act 
authorizing the interchange of persons. As I said last week, chat 
authority doesn’t appear to be entirely apt to us because it talks of 
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the interchange of persons, and under this program to send abroad cul- 
tural attractions, we are unilaterally sending growps abroad. What 
it comes down to, I think, sir, is that if we wanted to stretch the law 
like elastic we could probably find there was authorization for all these 
activities. It didn’t seem to us this was desirable. It seemed much 
better to come to the Congress and ask for specific legislation which 
was tailored to our exact needs. That is why we have done it this way. 

Mr. Vorys. Of course, it is being publicized as something we have 
been doing. The booklet, United States Information Agency Report 
to Congress, has a section Trade Fairs, America’s Showcases, on page 6, 
a very interesting statement. I read it the other evening at home and 
got this copy to refresh my recollection. United States Cultural 
Emissaries, a section on pages 7 and 8, describes what has been 
going on. 

Mr. Mclzvaine. This has been operating for 2 years under an 
emergency program that the President asked for in a letter to Congress 
of July 27, 1954, I think it was. 

It is our feeling that this is a program that we can’t afford to do 
without, in the particular phase of international relations today; 
therefore, we should come to the Congress and get their advice and 
consent to carry it on as a permanent thing. 

Mr. Vorys. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ricwarps. Are there any questions? I want to ask you 
one more thing. I want to ask you a question about section 8 of the 
bill, “‘“exemption from laws related to contracts.’’ We had a lot of 
trouble at one time with that thing in connection with the Mutual 
Security bill. I am just wondering why you want that language. Do 
you know the provision, section 533 of the Mutual Security bill? It 
was worked out with the Ways and Means Committee here in the 
House, the waiver 

Mr. MclIivaine. Mr. Chairman, I think that has to do with prob- 
lems connected with the trade fairs. Can you answer that? 

Mr. DuVau. Mr. Chairman, we have the attorney for the Com- 
merce Department here, Mr. Ostroff. However, let me say, in brief, 
that the trade fair program, in particular, must in some cases be 
conducted on a crash basis to meet certain dates when the fairs are 
due. That makes it very desirable to waive such restrictions as there 
are in the laws which compel, generally, contracts to be placed by 
formal advertising, requiring a considerable length of time. In other 
words, to meet the crash program you are on, you have to have 
contract by negotiation. 

Chairman Ricuarps. That is all right. We had a lot of trouble 
with that language. What is wrong with the language in 533? Could 
we use that language instead of your language, the language of the 
Mutual Security Act? 

Mr. DuVau. We could accept section 533. 

Chairman Ricuarps. You could live with that? 

Mr. DuVav. Yes. What we did was to try to doctor that section 
and bring it to our needs more closely, leaving out the Renegotiation 
Act, which by terms and action of the Board wouldn’t apply to most 
of these contracts, anyway. 

Chairman RicHarps. Wieaves you deal with that question, you 
run into trouble with Congress. If you have language that has been 
worked out it is always better to take that language because you can 
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refer to it in another act as having been accepted. You could live 
with that? , 
Mr. DuVat. Yes, sir. 


Chairman Ricuarps. Are there any other questions? Thank you, 
~ 


ir. ; 
Mr. Riley, have a seat. Will you tell the reporter in what capacity 
you appear here, your position with the Government, and so forth. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL RILEY, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. I am Russell Riley. I am Director of the 
eae Educational Exchange Service of the Department of 

tate. 

nanan Ricwarps. Have you a written statement you want to 
read? 

Mr. Ritry. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ricnarps. How long will it take? We would like to 
save time if possible. 

Mr. Riney. If I might be permitted, I would like to highlight it 
and submit it for the record. 

Chairman Ricnarps. All right, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I consider it a privilege to 
discuss in some detail the amendments affecting the International Educational 
Exchange Program of the Department of State and to tell you also that the Depart- 
ment favors the amendments dealing with the information program. 

The United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, often 
referred to as the Smith-Mundt Act, provided for two principal Services, one of 
which is the International Educational Exchange Service. 

This Service, from the beginning, has been in the Department of State as the 
operating unit in charge of the International Educational Exchange Program. 

The success of the educational exchange program has been outstanding as a 
diplomatic instrument for fostering good will in our foreign affairs programs. 

However, the complexities of the exchange program and our experience over 
the years indicate that certain amendments to this act of 1948 are extremely 
desirable. In addition, the separation of the educational exchange functions and 
the information functions, following the creation of the United States Information 
Agency in 1953 has given rise to situations that these amendments will meet. 

In developing this legislation this committee was pioneering in a field of vital 
importance to our international affairs. Little had been done before the war. 
Following the war this country emerged as the world leader, making a program 
of cultural interchanges essential. The fact that we have not found it necessary 
to come forward before this time and request amendments, speaks well for the 
foresight and thoroughness of this committee. 

The amendments we are requesting will aid in the administration of the program 
and will add to its effectiveness. While they will provide some administrative 
flexibility, they do not remove any of the congressional safeguards this committee 
wrote into the original bill. 


SCOPE OF THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Under this act, the International Educational Exchange Service operates 
all of the educational exchange and cultural relations functions of the Secretary 
of State, including widespread facilitation of private exchange programs sponsored 
by hundreds of non-Government institutions and organizations throughout our 
country. 

This act is the basic authority for the annual appropriations necessary for these 
activities. 

The educational exchange activities of this Service include: 

(a) Smith-Mundt educational exchange program; 
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(b) The educational exchange program authorized by Public Law 584, 79th 
Congress, often referred to as the Fulbright program (even the appropriated 
foreign currencies for this program which are already owned by the United 
States Government are included); 

(c) Educational exchange activities with certain other American Republics 
under the Buenos Aires Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations of 1936, further authorized by Public Law 355, 76th 
Congress; 

(d) The Finnish Educational Exchange Act of August 24, 1949, Public 
Law 265, 81st Congress, utilizing annual repayment by the Finns on their 
World War I debt; 

(e) The special educational exchange program with India authorized by the 
India Fmergency Food Act of 1951; 

(f) The program of assistance to American sponsored schools in Latin 
America; 

(g) The approval and facilitation of, and assistance to, hundreds of pri- 
vately sponsored exchange programs designated as exchange-visitor programs 
and involving the bringing of thousands of persons to the United States 
(this ane is explained in greater detail in my supplemental statement 
attached) ; 

(hk) The cultural and athletics presentation program which is presently 
under consideration by this committee (under a separate appropriation) ; 

(‘) The responsibilities of the Secretary of State in participation in 
cultural conventions between the United States and other governments and 
the cultural backstopping of such international activities as those conducted 
by the Inter-American Cultural Convention, North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, South East Asia Treaty Organization, etc.; and 

(j) The coordination of these exchange and cultural activities into a 
combined effort to insure their maximum effectiveness in our foreign affairs 
programs. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


The pen is mightier than the sword and personal persuasion is the mightiest 
of all. The educational exchange program provides an avenue for exemplifying, 
through personal persuasion, a force more powerful than a nuclear weapon and 
one which no other nation on earth can produce—the friendliness of America. 

Today, as a leading power in world affairs, the United States must cultivate 
good relations with the people of other countries. The growing interest in foreign 
affairs at all levels and the importance attached to this interest in the development 
of foreign policy have created an urgent need for mutual understanding among 
the peoples of the world. Three factors have increased the need for such under- 
standing: the rapid growth in methods of communication and transportation, 
the mounting interest in science and its application to human welfare, and the 
rising standards of citizenship resulting from general education. 

The International Educational Exchange Program helps to meet this need in 
the following ways: 

(a) It helps to build and maintain friendly attitudes toward the United 
States in other countries, and to increase respect for and confidence in our 
aims and policies; 

(b) It contributes extensively to better understanding in the United States 
of the way of life, the culture and the aspirations of other people; 

(c) It promotes greater stability in international relationships by broaden- 
ing the community of interests between the people of the United States and 
other free people and by increasing awareness of the common principles under- 
lying a free and orderly society; 

(d) It increases appreciation of American ideals, institutions, ethics, and 
culture; 

(e) It counteracts anti-American propaganda, whether directly instigated 
by international communism and other opportunistic political forces or in- 
directly propagated because of ignorance and lack of understanding; 

(f) It demonstrates that the American people want to share with the other 
peoples of the world their techniques, methods, and accomplishments in all 
areas of society, and conversely, to continue to learn from other peoples 
with increasing understanding of their history, culture, and aspirations; 

(g) It increases knowledge of, and cultivates a favorable climate of opin- 
ion toward, the domestic and foreign policies of the United States; and 

(h) It provides a person-to-person base for greater exchange of ideas and 
cooporation in matters of daily concern, across national boundaries, in the 
hope that such activities will contribute to the preservation of world peace. 
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EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS 


The change in the first paragraph of section 2 of the act is designed to clarify 
the statement of the objectives and basic policies, especially with respect to the 
exchange and other cultural functions. Emphasis is placed on the increasing, 
in other countries, of respect for and confidence in the United States, as a means 
of increasing mutual understanding and broadening the areas of cooperation 
between the people of the United States and the people of other countries. 

Slight changes are proposed in subparagraphs (a), (b) and (c) of section 2. 
We interchange knowledge, skills, and experience through the medium of the 
interchange of persons. In some instances this country receives technical and 
other services through the exchange medium, so we pooper the word ‘‘inter- 
change”’ as a substitute for “rendering.’ 

A new subsection (d) is proposed to provide specifically for the development of 
projects that will increase the overall effectiveness of the program. What we 
have in mind is such things as the creation of binational commissions abroad 
similar to the ones created under the Fulbright Act, the establishment of Chairs 
of American Studies and the holding of seminars in such studies abroad. This 
last item envisages the bringing together of groups of American professors, lec- 
turers, and researchers, already abroad under this program or the Fulbright 
program, for the purpose of presenting an intensive course in various phases of 
American subjects. 

These special conferences would be attendéd by foreign nationals who had been 
exchange visitors under the program, as well as some foreign nationals who had not 
had suchanexperience. For the former, this would be a‘‘refresher” or “follow-up” 
session where they could in a sense recharge their batteries and continue to shine 
brightly as advocates, among their people, for the things achieved through their 
experiences in the United States. For those attending such sessions who have 
not, and in many instances cannot, become exchangees, it will give them an in- 
sight into American studies and American educational techniques. For example, 
a group of foreign high school teachers of American history or English could 
attend such sessions, even though they might not be able to come to this country 
under this program. The benefits of this are obvious. 

The change in the heading of title II is suggested in line with an earlier change. 

The change in section 201 looks rather extensive, but it is more of a rearrange- 
ment than a change of substance. There are, however, three changes of substance 
that I should like to invite to your attention. 

(1) First is the provision relating to the orientation of foreign nationals, 
this country, who are not exchangees under the Government program. We now 
give orientation to our own grantees. This would enable us to do the same for 
persons in this country under private programs. We can take advantage of their 
presence here, at relatively small expense, to give them something that will make 
them more effective witnesses for the United States when they return home. 

(2) Second, there is authority to arrange for the attendance of nationals of one 
country at selected institutions or places of study in another cooperating country. 
This would be done sparingly, but situations arise where an activity of this type 
would be extremely helpful and effective. 

(3) Third, there is a provision requiring foreign nationals who come to this 
country as exchange visitors to return home or to other cooperating countries for 
2 years before they are eligible for permanent immigration into the United States. 

(Special Note: The details of the need for this change are covered thoroughly 
in an attached statement which was prepared for presentation to this committee 
yesterday when it was thought this 2-year provision was to be considered as a 
separate bill (see Committee print dated February 29, 1956). The copy of the 
bill which is before you today incorporates the amendments recommended in 
the attached statement.) 

The change in section 602 (a) would permit officers of State universities and 
land-grant colleges to be considered for appointment to the Advisory Commission. 
It is believed that such persons should be eligible. The inclusion of the provision 
would improve and simplify the procedures for the selection of persons for the 
Commission in that it would enlarge the field from which members could be 
chosen and would make it unnecessary to examine State constitutions and statutes 
before selections are made from certain educational institutions. 

The change in section 602 (c) of the act would enlarge the fields from which 
members of the Commission on Educational Exchange may be chosen. Its 
adoption would make it possible to bring to the Commission a broader range of 
experience. 
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The change in section 603 would permit both Advisory Commissions to report 
to the Congress annually rather than semiannually as now required. In general, 
reporting on an annual basis would produce reports that would be more complete 
and meaningful because the exchange program is planned and administered in 
terms of one or more years. A period of one year is required to complete a single 
cycle. This change would not preclude the submission of interim reports, how- 
ever, aS a given situation might require. 

The additional authority requested in section 3 (c) of the bill would permit 
the creation abroad of commissions similar to those created under the Fulbright 
Act (Public Law 584, 79th Cong.) that have contributed immeasurably to the 
success of the program conducted under that act. The proposal authorizes the 
use of the existing commissions where they exist and permits the use of appro- 
priated funds in meeting limited expenses of such commissions. The primary 
dollar expense would be the salary of an American director. If the payment of 
only a part of the salary could be made in dollars, recruitment of suitable Ameri- 
cans for such positions would be greatly facilitated. 

This addition to section 604 of the act authorizes the calling of meetings to 
obtain advice and assistance of private and public educational institutions and 
other similar organizations. This would permit better cooperation between the 
coordination of governmental and non-governmental exchange programs so that 
the effectiveness of both would be increased. Persons attending such meetings 
at the invitation of the Government would not require full field investigations of 
the kind conducted for persons employed or assigned to duty. Such investiga- 
tions are not considered necessary since the persons attending would serve in 
advisory capacities only and would not have access to classified material. 

There is general authority now under which individuals may be brought in 
for consultation and advice, but specific authority as a part of this act would be 
extremely helpful in attracting the type of individuals needed for this program. 

The change proposed in section 801 (6) of the act authorizes an increase from 
$10 to $15 in the per diem rates payable to members of advisory commissions 
and committees. Such persons serve without compensation. The $15 rate 
conforms to the general rate now prescribed for consultants and others serving 
without compensation. The authority requested would bring these commission 
and committee members under the general legislation prescribing rates of per diem 
for experts and consultants serving the Government without compensation. 

The proposed addition to section 802 provides authority for the payment of 
emergency medical expenses for persons selected to participate in the program. 
The lack of authority to pay such expenses has given rise to serious problems in 
emergency cases. Foreign participants are really guests of this Government 
while in this country and the inability of the Government to meet their emergency 
hospital and medical expenses, which the individuals often are unable to meet, 
places them in an embarrassing position. The same is true of American partici- 
pants abroad. Authority is requested also to pay the expense of travel incurred 
by reason of illness. In a number of instances participants in the program have 
suffered mental or physical disorders that require their return home accompanied 
by an attendant. The proposed provision would permit payment of travel 
costs incurred under such circumstances. 

The proposed addition of a subsection (b) to section 802 of the act would 
permit the payment of United States income tax obligations imposed upon 
foreign nationals as a result of their participating in the Government’s exchange 
program. In a few instances foreign nationals participating in the program 
have been taxed on foreign currency payments made by their employers or 
former employers to the families of participants while the latter are in this country. 
The amounts are small, but the inability of the individual to pay, coupled with 
a feeling that the tax is inequitable, defeats to some extent the favorable attitudes 
developed during the course of the stay in this country. The amount that would 
be required to meet such situations is small, but the benefits to be gained in 
paying the United States tax when the occasion requires is great. 

he proposed change in section 902 amends that section to permit the acceptance 
of funds from international organizations. Authority now exists for the accept- 
ance of such funds from foreign governments. The additional authority is 
needed to permit this Government to assist in administering some of the fellowship 
programs of the United Nations. The funds would be accepted and used for 
only those specific projects for which they are made available by such organizations. 

The change proposed in section 1008 would permit the Secretary to report 
to the Congress on the educational exchange program annually. He is now 
required to report semiannually. Since a year is required to meet a complete 
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cycle of the exchange program, reports presented on that basis would be more 
complete and more meaningful. 

I appreciate the attention of the committee to this rather detailed explanation 
of the needs of the international educational exchange activities operated by 
j the Department of State. 

This program fosters mutual understanding between our country and other 
free countries on a cooperative basis. 

Our country gains by having these carefully selected foreign nationals in our 
midst and by the experiences which our own carefully selected citizens participate 
in abroad. 

Our guests have free access to all facets of American life and return home to 
assist their own nations: ‘“‘Though it sounds paradoxical, the gain of the exchange 
program may be the finest propaganda because it is not propaganda—it is educa- 


tion. It is an influence that America has earned on her merits and that as such 
is unstintingly passed on and vouched for.” 

As one Cambodian said as he was leaving our shores: ‘‘As I leave America my 
thoughts refuse to follow my footsteps.” 

Anything this committee can do to improve the legislation for the educational 
exchange program will make a major contribution toward improving our foreign 
affairs, 


Thank you. 
FAVORS THE BILL WITH SOME AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, the Department of State favors the enactment of this bill. 

However, there are 2 substantive amendments and 1 technical amendment 
which the Department would like to recommend, which I believe will be acceptable 
in the Senate, and which I will explain later in my testimony. 

It is noted that the committee print of this bill is identical to H. R. 9606, 
introduced in the House of Representatives on February 28, 1956. 

Since the pagination is different in the two bills I will confine my specific 
comments to the committee print. 


DEFINITION OF ‘‘EXCHANGE VISITORS” 


define the term. The United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.) provides that among the means to be 
used to promote mutual understanding between the people of the United States 
and the people of other countries is an educational exchange service to cooperate 


| Since this bill deals exclusively with ‘‘exchange visitors’? I believe I should 
| 
i 
: with other nations in the interchange of persons. According to the provisions 


: of section 201 of the act the categories of persons to be exchanged with cooperating 
‘ countries are students, trainees, teachers, guest instructors, professors, and leaders 
: in fields of specialized knowledge and skills. Section 201 also provided that 
| ‘“‘the persons specified in this section shall be admitted as nonimmigrant visitors 
| for business under clause 2 of section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
} for such time and under such conditions as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State and the Attorney General.’”’ The regulations that were promulgated 

pursuant to this provision were labeled the ‘‘Exchange-Visitor Regulations” and 


these regulations were officially defined as ‘“‘exchange visitors.” 
VALUE OF USING EXCHANGE-VISITOR VISAS 


There is much merit in using exchange-visitor visas for bringing foreign 
nationals to the United States for educational exchange purposes. Only foreign 
nationals selected to participate in programs ‘‘designated” by the Secretary of 
State can be issued exchange-visitor visas. 

They enter the United States on special conditions of admission and stay 
authorized by section 201 of Public Law 402: 

(a) some relaxation of the restrictions on remunerative services to be 
rendered by nonimmigrant aliens; 

(b) abolition of any requirement to post bond; 

(c) relaxation of rigid limitations on the length of stay; and 

(d) prohibition of any change of status or extension of stay beyond the 
period needed for the educational activity for which admitted. (They must 


the foreign nationals admitted in accordance with procedures established by 
leave the United States at the expiration of their exchange-visitor status.) 
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TYPES OF PROGRAMS USING EXCHANGE-VISITOR VISAS 


The confusing feature in all this is the wide variety of foreign nationals who 
come to the United States as exchange visitors under programs which have been 
“designated” by the Secretary of State: 

Exchange visitors include: 

(a) All of the Department of State foreign grantees under its international 
educational exchange programs; 

(b) The foreign participants who come for technical training under the 
exchange features of the International Cooperation Administration’s pro- 
grams; 

(c) Special exchangees brought in by other Federal agencies and certain 
international agencies; and, 

(d) Visitors who enter under the more than 2,100 privately sponsored pro- 
grams—some of whom come entirely on their own resources. 


PRIVATE SPONSORS WANT EXCHANGE-VISITOR PRIVILEGES 


Now this vast number of designated programs is not something imposed on 
the American private programs without demand on their part. 

When the Departments of State and Justice were formulating the special 
exchange-visitor regulations it was at first assumed that they would be applicable 
to Government grantees only. We were soon approached by many private 
institutions and organizations which had long been interested and active in 
bringing foreign nationals to the United States for educational purposes. They 
felt that the special facilitation accorded under these regulations should be made 
available to their programs. 

The Department realized the value of the numerous exchange of persons 

rograms sponsored by American colleges and such private organizations as the 

nstitute of International Education, the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
the Commonwealth Fund, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the like. Therefore, 
the requests of these private sponsors to be brought within the scope of the 
exchange-visitor regulations were given favorable consideration. 

The method used to bring privately sponsored as well as Government-sponsored 
programs under the exchange-visitor regulations is the so-called “designation” 
procedure provided for in the exchange-v isitor regulations. Any “existing 
reputable United States agency or institution,” public or private, can apply for 
designation of a program involving one or more of the categories of exchangees 
named in section 201 and defined in the regulations, and designation will be 

ranted provided the Department (specifically the International Educational 
xchange Service) finds (a) a bona fide educational opportunity or opportunities 
comprise the program, (b) the sponsor is qualified to provide the opportunity, 
and (c) the program is designed to promote the objectives of Public Law 402, 


SCOPE OF PRIVATE EXCHANGE-VISITOR PROGRAMS 


The private programs, of which more than 2,100 have been designated to date, 
are sponsored by colleges and universities, foundations and associations, private 
and public elementary and secondary schools, libraries, research laboratories, 
museums, business and industrial concerns, and last, but by no means least, 
hospitals. These programs range in size and scope from a single, highly specialized 
program for a single foreign trainee or specialist, to programs designed to bring 
hundreds of foreign nationals to the United States for all of the educational 
activities covered by the act and the regulations promulgated thereunder. 
Colleges and universities usually sponsor programs that provide for the bringing 
of all categories of exchange visitors for fellowships, assistantships, training 
opportunities, research and teaching assignments in all the departments and 
fields of study in the institution. It should be noted, however, that colleges 
and universities do not bring all of their foreign students and professors as exchange 
visitors. There is still extensive use of the student visa and many instructors 
and professors are brought on the so-called H visas. Exchange program facilities 
are supposed to be used only for that part of their foreign attendance which is 
operated for the same purposes and along the same lines as the Department’s 
official program. 
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HOSPITALS MUST USE EXCHANGE-VISITOR VISAS 


Almost half (close to 1,000) of the privately sponsored exchange-visitor pro- 
grams are sponsored by hospitals in order to make it possible for these hospitals 
to assign internships and residencies to foreign medical students. There are 
more than 5,000 foreign medical students in the country at the present time 
receiving training as exchange visitors. Of the 17,000 exchange visitors admitted 
to the United States last year nearly 2,000 were admitted for medical training. 

Internships and residencies in American hospitals, although they are, of course, 
bona fide educational opportunities, are also undeniably remunerative employ- 
ment. Prior to the promulgation of the exchange-visitor regulations very few 
of them could be made available to foreign nationals. What the Immigration 
Service would have done about increasing pressure from hospitals and foreign 
medical students if the exchange-visitor program regulations had not come along 
is conjectural. It should be noted, however, that before the regulations were a 
month old, the Service had begun advising hospitals that the regulations con- 
tained provisions for bringing trainees specifically in the field of medicine. 

Shortly thereafter the Immigration Service sent out instructions that no non- 
immigrant foreign national seeking admission for the purpose of post-graduate 
training in medicine, whether or not he was to be paid, would be admitted without 
an exchange-visitor visa. 

Consequently, there are now on our books nearly 2,200 exchange-visitor pro- 
Gn involving an estimated 35,000 to 40,000 foreign nationals who are in the 

nited States. 

WHY THIS BILL IS NEEDED 


Under the current provisions of section 201 of Public Law 402, 80th Congress, 
as amended, the Department can enforce the departure of any exchange visitor, 
unless, of course, a private bill has been introduced in his behalf, but it cannot 
prevent his immediate return as an immigrant. An exchange visitor is prevented 

y law from changing his status or applying for suspension of deportation. If 
he qualifies for an immigrant visa, however, and is able to gain admission into 
Canada or Mexico, he need only to cross the border to gain permanent residence 
status. 

This weakness was discussed in Congress and became the subject of corre- 
spondence between interested Congressmen and the Department in 1952 when 
certain staunch friends of the exchange program asked for the defeat of private 
bills introduced to give permanent residence to several exchange students. The 
sponsors of these bills wondered at the fairness of an adamant attitude toward 
exchange students for whom bills were introduced when it was known that ex- 
change students chargeable to undersubseribed quotas were crossing over into 
Canada and returning with immigrant visas at will. 

The Department attempted to remedy the situation, in part, by instructing 
consular officers not to give consideration to applications for immigrant visas 
filed by persons who were last in the United States as exchange visitors until the 
alien made application to a consular officer in the country in which his exchange- 
visitor visa was issued. Consular officers were also instructed to obtain signed 
statements from persons to whom exchange-visitor visas were issued attesting to 
their understanding that they would have to return to their own countries before 
filing for immigrant visas. 

Even this partial correction did not last long. The Department was advised 
that there was no legal basis for refusing to issue an immigrant visa to a qualified 
foreign national wherever he might apply because of his former status as an 
exchange visitor, which status automatically terminates when he departs from 
the United States. We have continued to require a signed statement from each 
exchange visitor at the time of issuance of a visa and at the port of entry attesting 
to his understanding of the restrictions that are placed on him by virtue of the 
current provisions of section 201. 


WHAT EXCHANGE VISITORS ATTEMPT TO IMMIGRATE 


Who are the exchange visitors who fail to return home for a reasonable period 
and how many of them are there? The former question can be answered more 
readily than the latter. Our knowledge is derived largely from a review of 
private bills, the reports of consular officers particularly in Canada, and from the 
day to day experience of our program officers here and abroad, 
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As near as can be estimated, from 5 to 10 percent of Government-sponsored 
exchange visitors are lost to immigration. Among the younger people who are 
brought for purposes which equip them to hold jobs in the United States and 
which put them in touch with employers the percentage is believed to be at least 
10 percent and rising. 


PRIVATELY SPONSORED EXCHANGES LARGEST OFFENDERS 


Among the privately sponsored exchanges, particularly among the group 
receiving postgraduate medical training, and graduate training in physics, engi- 
neering, and chemistry, the percentage of exchange visitors who fail to return 
home permanently is believed to run much higher than 10 percent, some believe 
as high as 40 percent. 

The exchange visitors who become immigrants are largely to be found among 
the people who qualify for first preference quota visas, and, in fact, our problem 
has ecome much more acute since the effective date of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, which, as you know, reserves the first 50 percent of every national 
quote for foreign nationals ‘‘whose services are needed urgently in the United 

tates because of high education, technical training, specialized experience, or 
exceptional ability * * *.” This we find especially discouraging because it is 
enabling just those people most urgently needed back in their own countries to 
stay here. 

The American Embassy in Manila recently reported that of the 7 persons 
currently on the first preference waiting list, 1 was a former student in the United 
States and 6 were former exchange visitors in the field of medicine. The particu- 
lar case in which pressure was being exerted was that of a doctor wanted by an 
American tuberculosis hospital but needed urgently right in the Philippines. Of 
the dozen or so private bills and other cases currently under review in the Depart- 
ment, several are for doctors and technicians from Taiwan and Korea. Yet the 
Chinese Nationalist Government and the Korean Government are currently 
refusing to extend passports for such people in an effort to keep their United 
States trained experts home. One private bill is for a Fulbright research scholar 
from meetenene who has been employed by the Government of Australia in cancel 
research. 

The bill under consideration was recommended by the Department and endorsed 
by the President in June of 1955 when he vetoed the private bill introduced to 
enable an exchange visitor to stay permanently in the United States with an 
industrial firm in which he had been placed for training. It is specifically designed 
to stop exchange visitors and American institutions and organizations from regard- 
ing training and experience provided under exchange regulations as preparation 
for permanent employment in the United States. 


EXPLANATION OF THIS BILL 


If this bill is passed, there are 3 types of action on the part of an exchange visitor 
that will be precluded for at least 2 years (plus any time he may spend in the 
United States or in a noncooperating country) — 

(a) he may not apply for an immigrant visa; 

(b) he may not apply for adjustment of status to that of a permanent 
resident in this country; and 

(c) he may not qualify for classification under 101 (a) (15) (H) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

I think it is clear why we want exchange visitors to be ineligible for immigrant 
visas for 2 years. The prohibition against application for adjustment of status 
has been included for the same reason. If this prohibition were not included, an 
exchange visitor could reenter in a nonimmigrant classification (other than ex- 
change visitor) and under certain circumstances apply for adjustment of status 
and achieve permanent residence status just as valid as though he had proceeded 
to this country with an immigrant visa. 

Application for classification under (H) has been included among the prohibited 
actions, originally upon the recommendation of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 


tion Service, because it is a classification that would enable a nonimmigrant visitor 
to work for an American employer and support himself by fairly protracted em- 
ployment designed to entrench him in the American scene. It is believed inad- 
visable to hold out this possibility to a former exchange visitor until we have 
realized our exchange investment in him by having him go home for 2 years. 
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CATEGORIES TO WHICH 2YEAR RULE DOES NOT APPLY 


It is believed advisable to refer briefly to the capacities or classifications in 
which an exchange visitor can return at any time. He can return (a) as a diplomat 
or official of his own government; (b) as temporary visitor for business or pleasure; 
(ec) to carry on trade pursuant to a treaty of commerce and navigation; (d) as a 
student; (e) as an official of an accredited international organization or as a repre- 
sentative to such an organization; or (f) as a bona fide representative of foreign 
press, radio, film, or foreign information media. 

Most important of all he can return at any time as an exchange visitor, which 
means that he can return to get further training, take up visiting professorships 
consult on and participate in research projects, attend scientific and cultural 
meetings—any bona fide exchange activity—as often as he wishes, with all the 
facilitation and help accorded his original visit. 


DEFINITION OF ‘“‘COOPERATING COUNTRIES’’ 


It will be noted that the proposed bill does not require exchange visitors to 
return to the specific countries from which they came nor to remain for 2 years in 
any 1 country. It is believed inappropriate and inadvisable for the American 
Government to require residence in any particular country on the part of any 
foreign national for any purpose. Neither do we wish to tie the exchange visitor 
to one particular country of residence for any particular period. A cooperating 
country is a country which demonstrates a willingness to engage freely and openly 
in interchange of persons, knowledge, and skills with the United States. 

At the present we consider all countries outside the Soviet orbit as cooperating 
countries. 


“PUBLIC INTEREST’ EXCEPTIONS 


The provision for the waiver of the 2-year period under cerain circumstances 
sets up a procedure for making exceptions in the public interest. In promulgating 
regulations to insure consistent, exercise of this proviso it is planned to give reason- 
able latitude to the term ‘“‘public interest.’’ It is believed that certain hardship 
cases can be included as well as cases involving possible interruption to projects 
with defense or public welfare significance. 


RECOMMENDED AMENDMENTS 


The Department recommends 1 technical and 2 substantive amendments to 
the bill referring to the committee print of February 29, 1956. 

Since the present section 201 of Public Law 402 has only one paragraph and 
this bill is adding another, it is neeessary to renumber the first paragraph. The 
technical amendment to this bill, to renumber the paragraph, can be accomplished 
by inserting in line 9, page 1, after the word ‘‘by”’ the following: 

“inserting ‘(a)’ after the section number and by”. 

The substantive amendments are as follows: ' 

(a) Strike out the word “continuously” appearing in line 6 of page 2 of 
the committee print. 

It is believed that former exchange visitors should be permitted to interrupt 
their stay abroad for brief periods without being requested to start their 2- 
year waiting over again. 

(b) Substitute a colon for the period at the end of line 14 of page 2 and add 
“And provided further, That the provisions of this paragraph shall apply only 
to those persons acquiring exchange-visitor status or, who, having such 
status, obtain an extension of stay thereunder, subsequent to the date of 
the enactment hereof.’’ 

This amendment will assure that the 2-year provision will not apply retro- 
actively to the present holders of exchange-visitor visas provided they leave the 
United States at the expiration of their present authorized stay. To impose a 
condition that did not exist at the time the exchange-visitor visas were issued is 
prejudicial in the sense that had it existed at the time the visitors might not have 
been willing to accept them. 

However, the maximum period for which an exchange-visitor can be admitted 
is 1 year. If an exchange visitor or his sponsor wants to extend his stay beyond 
that period, he must qualify anew for exchange-visitor status under the regula- 
tions governing the program participation at that time. In view of this practice, 
each visitor who now holds an exchange-visitor visa will come under the 2-year 
rule only if he applies for an extension of stay. 
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TO PRESERVE THE INTEGRITY OF THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 





I would like it to be quite clear that in recommending the enactment of this 
proposed bill, the Department is seeking only to preserve the integrity of the 
exchange program. It plugs up a loophole in our current exchange laws and 
regulations but it does not impose new restrictions on exchange visitors. I think 
the language of section 201 as it now reads reveals a firm intention on the part 
of the Gene that the exchange program of the Department or any exchange 
activities coming within the scope of Public Law 402 for authorization, support, 
or facilitation should not serve in any way as an avenue for immigration. 

We in the International Educational Exchange Service who are charged with 
the administration of the exchange-visitor regulations are not experts in immigra- 
tion matters. We do not know what groups of foreign nationals should emigrate 
from their present national homes, nor what categories of foreign nationals should 
be admitted permanently into the United States. We do know, however, that 
exchange-visitors who fail to return home negate our exchange program objectives 
in which we have a great investment of effort. 

On the other hand, we do not want to eliminate immigration from exchange by 
unitive measures. We do not like a policy that is dependent upon deportation 
or its enforcement. We do not want exchange visitors forced to ‘‘pay for” their 

exchange visits with periods of exclucion from the United States. We are, there- 
fore, very much in favor of this particular bill, which we think will warn off would- 
be immigrants from the exchange program and would impose no restrictions on 
the return to the United States at any time of exchange visitors who do not plan 
to come here for permanent residence. 


BETTER ADMINISTRATION OF THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


If, through this amendment, it will be possible for us to turn our time and 
attention from the immigration problem, and I fully anticipate that this will be 
the case, I know that we can improve the conditions of admission and stay for 
the bona fide exchange visitors, both officially and privately sponsored, who will 
then be our only concern. We will be able to eliminate the single-entry visa which 
has so plagued exchange visitors who want to travel in nearby countries or make 
brief trips into Canada or other neighboring countries. We will be able to take 
a@ more liberal attitude toward on-the-job training and to regard with less suspicion 
the proposal of American institutions to provide such training. 

I hope, in fact, that this amendment will enable us in the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service to face up to the fact more directly than we have, that 
there are and always will be cases in which an exception to the return rule should 
be made for purely humanitarian reasons. Defaulting exchange visitors, although 
comprising a rather small percentage of the total, have been so numerous that we 
have developed a habit of looking at certain categories of exchange visitors as just 
potential immigrants trying to out-maneuver any attempts on our part to get 
them to live up to their commitments. So many foreign-trained doctors, for 
example, have misused the exchange-visitor regulations that we have tended to 
lose track of the immense value to the medical profession, in certain countries, of 
the intern and resident segment of the program. 

The passage of this bill, with our suggested amendments, will improve the 
administration of the entire exchange program and will benefit the countries to 
which these exchange visitors return after receiving their training in the United 
States. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Ritey. I am going to speak on the various amendments to 
the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act which 
appear in the committee print of this committee, dated March 7. 

This original act, the so-called Smith-Mundt Act of 1948, provided 
for two principal services to operate under that act, one, the Infor- 

mation Service, which is now the United States Information Agency, 
and the other, the International Educational Exchange Service, which 
has from the beginning been in the Department of State. 

When this committee originally developed the act of 1948, it was 
ioneering in this vital field of foreign international affairs. Very 
ittle had been done prior to that time. I think the fact that the 
Executive has not asked for major amendments to this bill prior to 
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this time is really an indication of the foresight which this committee 
had when the act was first passed by the Congress. 

These amendments which we are requesting, dealing with the inter- 
national educational exchange program, are important to the pro- 
gram, to increase its effectiveness; at the same time, they don’t 
remove any of the congressional safeguards which the committee 
originally wrote into the bill. 

I would like to highlight, if I might, or enumerate the various 
activities of the international educational exchange program. It 
covers the exchange program authorized by the Smith-Mundt Act; 
it covers the general administration of the program authorized by 
Public Law 584 of the 79th Congress, ordinarily referred to as the 
Fulbright Act; it covers the educational exchange activities with 
certain other American republics which resulted from a cultural 
convention in Latin America in 1936, which were further authorized 
in Public Law 355 of the 76th Congress; it covers the special Finnish 
Educational Act, which was passed by the Congress, whereby we use 
payments on the World War I debt of the Finnish Government for 
these activities; a specialized program in India, the so-called India 
wheat program; we also render assistance to certain American- 
sponsored schools in Latin America; we also work very closely with all 
private types of exchange programs which are authorized under the 
exchange-visitor visa provisions of the Smith-Mundt Act. 

A part of our office is charged with the general administration of 
the cultural presentations of the act which we have discussed this 
morning. We have also a function of backstopping such international 
activities as those conducted by the Inter-American Cultural Con- 
vention; the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, such activities 
as that; and then we have a further responsibility in this act of 
coordinating all the various exchange activities carried on by the 
United States Government. 

That covers, in very general terms, the broad activities carried on 
by this educational exchange service. 

I have listed in my statement certain items about the effectiveness 
of this program, which are rather lengthy, and I will not read. But 
this program has been one of the most effective instruments of 
foreign policy in which we have been engaged because of the binational 
aspect, because of the cooperative aspect. These amendments are 
intended to try to sharpen up some of the activities that we are carry- 
ing on, to improve them. 

At this point I would like to refer to this committee print, if I might. 
I will go through it as quickly as [can. Section 1 (a) of the committee 
print points up the objectives and basic policies of the act to try to get 
more of the cooperative aspects into them, which we think is desirable, 
as it is one of the bulwarks, naturally, of this type of operation. 

Section 1 (b) makes some rather minor changes, in that it provides 
for an interchange of services more than rendering assistance, as in 
the original bill. This must be a two-way type operation. 

Mr. Vorys. Why do you say that? I have heard that so long, that 
it must be an interchange and a two-way thing. Of course, other 
countries have things to contribute to us. But, really, it isn’t always 
an interchange? 

Mr. Ritey, Not a reciprocal, not a head-for-head type of thing at 
all. As you may know, Mr. Vorys, we bring more people to this 
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country under our program than we send abroad. ‘The reasons are 
very obvious. The people come here. They see America as it 
actually is. They go back, plow their knowledge, their skills, the 
way of life that aa have observed, into their own home country 
They will tell their friends, their countrymen, about the United 
States, generally how it operates, and, as you know, they are more 
effective than any other medium in telling the story abroad—what 
you might call the American story. At the same time, to the extent 
that we can make this a binational type of operation, that we can 
really get the cooperation of the professional, the technical, the edu- 
cational facilities of the other countries to work with us, it is a more 
effective type of program. That is what I mean by the interc hange. 

Mr. Vorys. What do you mean by “effective’’? You said this is 
one of the most effective things of our foreign policy. I think we 
would like to be enlightened on that. 

Mr. Rimey. In most of the countries of the world there is a great 
misunderstanding about the United States. We are misunderstood. 
And the Communist propaganda is fanning that misunderstanding, 
setting up stereotypes, accusing us of things that are just not true. 

To the extent that we can convince or show or demonstrate to these 
foreign populations what America really is, that, I believe will increase 
our friendships generally with the other countries. 

Since the very beginning of diplomatic relations, we have had am- 
bassadors and various types of official emissaries who worked with the 
other governments. But this program gives us a chance to work with 
the man in the street abroad, with the influential educator, with the 
influential government official, and down at the very community 
level, with the schoolteacher, and that type person. Most of these 
countries are becoming more responsive to public opinion than they 
have been in the past. 

These governments, although they are friendly, unless the popula- 
tion of the country is friendly, we don’t know how long the govern- 
ments will stay friendly, in view of the fact that most of these govern- 
ments are becoming more responsive to public opinion. That is the 
real essence of these programs. We are trying to get to the very 
grassroots of the other countries with the complete understanding of 
the United States. 

Our understanding is not for export. We can’t export it. It is 
not something you can ship over, but those people can come over here 
and see for themselves what the American way of life is, and go back 
and really have tremendous influence on the public opinion of these 
other countries. 

One of the amendments suggested in section 2 (b), on page 4, 
provides for expanding our orientation of foreign nationals in this 
country. We have been able to give orientation courses to a limited 
number of the Federal grantees under the exchange program, but 
we would like to assist private organizations in giving some better 
grounding to the exchange visitors who come under private auspices 
as well, in order that they may get more out of their experience while 
they are in the United States. 

There is a provision in section 2 (b) on page 3, line 20, which gives 
authority to arrange for attendance of nationals of one country at 
selected institutions or places of study in another cooperating country. 
This type of thing at times becomes extremely important, and we do 
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not have that authority now. For example, the University of the 
Philippines has set up an Institute of Asian Studies in the Philippines. 
There would be much merit, I believe, on certain occasions to bring 
people from Thailand, from Burma, from other southeast Asian 
countries to that School of Asian Studies in the Philippines. 

Mr. Vorys. We were told they are coming now. Mr. Richards 
and I were told that in December of 1954. 

Mr. Ritey. They are coming to the university, that is right. 
This Asian Studies Institute is just being set up, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Vorys. No, we were told in the Philippines, the agricultural 
school there, where ICA- FOA, have a teaching mission. We were 
told that one of the interesting things about that college was that 
students who couldn’t afford to go from India, Thailand, to the 
United States, would find in many ways a cheaper and a more con- 
genial atmosphere, and were coming there to study. Therefore you 
don’t need to have that authorized now, and I don’t think you are 
paying for it now. 

Mr. Rizey. We are not. 

Mr. Vorys. If that was going on in 1954—— 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. That is a very desirable thing. The reason 
we want this authority i in the Smith-Mundt Act is that we can do a 
careful job of selecting people that we would like to have attend who 
could probably not otherwise attend under the economic development 
or technical assistance programs of ICA. 

That is a basic feature in this whole business. There is a lot of this 
business going on. Our program is a selective type program. We 
can invite people to participate in it who could not otherwise have this 
international experience. 

Another provision in these amendments, section 2 (b) on page 5, is 
a provision requiring the foreign nationals coming to this country as 
exchange visitors to return home, or to another country, for 2 years 
before they are eligible for permanent immigration into the United 
States. 

This is a very, very important provision of these amendments. 
Under the exchange visitor provisions of the Smith-Mundt Act, people 
have to leave this country, but they can go to Canada or Mexico for 
1 day and come back the next day. ‘There is nothing to prevent them 
from doing that. 

In my attached supplemental statement I have elaborated on this a 
great deal, giving the reasons why we need it and the problems that 
we have. 

I can’t overemphasize the importance of this too much, because if 
these people are going to really accomplish the purposes for which 
time, effort and money have been put into bringing them here, they 
must go home and they must stay there a reasonable length of time. 

Mr. Futtron. What do you think is reasonable? 

Mr. Ritey. Two years. This doesn’t preclude them from coming 
back on short visits, but it precludes them from immigrating within 
2 years. 

Mr. Futron. Aren’t these selected people very desirable people to 
have in any country? Aren’t they educated? Aren’t they the cream 
of the crop? Why should the United States look down its nose 
at them? 
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Mr. Ritey. We don’t. The reason that we brought them over 
here was that they would return home and advance the objectives 
of this program. We are not opposed to immigration. But the 
people that we have put time, money and effort into, we want to have 
them go home. We have invested in them. 

Mr. Vorys. You talk about an exchange program. You are not 
justified in bringing them here if the purpose is to play favorites and 
let them become American citizens. The purpose for bringing them 
here is what they are going to accomplish back in their own country; 
isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, that is correct. I agree with the Congressman 
from Pittsburgh that it is desirable to have the cream of the crop 
come here. But I don’t think we should put the money of the inter- 
national educational exchange program into them and then have 
them stay here. 

Mr. Vorys. One of the things you must find all the time is that the 
people who come here are intelligent people, and they like this coun- 
try, and one of the most natural things in the world is that they may 
say, “I would like to live here, stay here.’”’ Therefore I can see that 
you must have a commitment from them in advance, and have legal 
impediments so that they can’t do that, because the reason they are 
selected is to go back. 

Mr. Gorpon (presiding). Isn’t there some agreement made in that? 

Mr. Ritey. The law says they have to leave the United States. We 
have an agreement with them. We put teeth into that law and the 
regulations, and we also have them sign a statement stating that they 
will go back. But that still doesn’t preclude them from leaving the 
United States and coming back immediately on an immigration visa. 

Mr. Futron. Actually, then, the people running the program are 
the sternest with the ones that the United States program sells most 
and Americanizes the most. 

Mr. Rivey. That has been the effect under present legislation, 
because the present legislation merely says they have to leave the 
country. But under these proposed amendments, they would under- 
stand from the beginning that they must go home for at least 2 years. 
So, you are cutting off some of these possible immigrees at the very 
source. In other words, if they have any intention of immigrating 
to the United States, then we don’t bring them under the exchange 
yrogram. I agree with you it is a little rough to get a fellow over 
1ere and then say, ‘‘We want you to go home and stay forever,’’ or 
something like that. We wouldn’t do that. That would be extremely 
rough. 

If they know from the beginning that the United Staies Co igress 
has passed legislation which says, “If you come under this type of 
visa, you have to leave for at least 2 years,” they are not as apt to 
develop hard feelings. Now we sometimes get hard feelings. 

Mr. Fuutron. Yes, I think very much so. I have heard of it when 
they have gone back. May I have another question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes. 

Mr. Futron. When the United States trains young scientists and 
they want to stay here, is it not then a detriment to the United States 
and its security to force those trained young people to go back perma- 
nently whether they want to or not? 
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Mr. Ritey. We have a provision in these amendments that permits 
waiving of the 2-year provision for special persons that we are in- 
terested in keeping here in the public interest. 

Mr. Futron. Why shouldn’t there be possible waivers for the sci- 
entific category, because I am interested in getting scientists for this 
country? 

Mr. Ritey. I agree it is desirable to get scientists for this country, 
but I disagree with the proposition that we should use international 
educational exchange funds to bring them here. The very purpose 
of the international exchange program is to create favorable opinions 
and understanding in other countries. If the Government wants to 
assist in bringing people here for the purpose of their living here, that 
would be another type of legislation, Congressman Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. Isn’t the problem one where there is danger that we 
embitter a person so much that it may endanger the program by 
having one extremely bitter person who can’t come back under any 
circumstances? 

Mr. Ritey. That has been one of the problems. That is the reason 
we want legislation which would point out to them from the beginning: 
If you want to participate in this type program, then you are required 
to go back home. Otherwise, you come in under some other provision. 
That is one of the real points of this provision. 

Mr. Fuuron. What is the gain between 1 year and 2 years in chang- 
ing the provision? Why will your suggested 2 years do for them to 
return to their country while 1 year won’t? I don’t see any logical 
distinction. 

Mr. Ritey. That is one I simply can’t answer. I would go even 
so far as to say why not 3 years. I don’t think there is anything 
magic about the 2 years. I think when this amendment was con- 
ceived, which was actually last year, at the time the President vetoed 
one of these private bills for a student who wanted to stay here, that I 
think the 2-year limit was arrived at as being, shall I say, a reasonable 
limit. I would prefer to have it 3 years, very frankly. 

Mr. Futron. Possibly after 1 year the ideas that they have brought 
from America and the talk of their trips will be just as dead as reports 
of - of our special subcommittees 1 year after traveling abroad. 

Ritxy. If you require a person to go back home for 2 years, 
= shiane es of his staying at home are pretty good, whereas if you 
permit him just to cross the border and come bac ‘k, the chances are 
pretty strong that he will want to stay here. 

Mr. Funron. Members who are in Congress know that when they 
are liked so much that citizens want to send them back, why possibly 
they are the very ones to encourage. If the person ac tually changes 
his mind when he is here, as a student, when he completely intended 
to go back and stay, what is wrong with it? I think the fellow is not 
morally to blame; he just likes it better here, and has been sold as 
your program specifically intended. 

Mr. Ritey. | agree with that proposition, with this exception, that 
we should not put international education exchange funds into that 
type of person. We should make it clear before they ever come here 
they are not supposed to immigrate when they come. You raise a 
neat point. 

Mr. Futron. Yes, but the problem is what shall the policy be. 
That is why we are here discussing it a little bit, because we are 
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interested in what the policy should be. We must see that the policy 
is not rigidly confined, but look for what in the interest of the United 
States is the greatest gain, find who will be the least embittered. 
Also we must find what will be the greatest benefit if we have certain 
students that it would be good for our United States economy to have. 

Mr. Ritey. Under the present legislation they have to leave. 
Some of them actually go all the way home and then come back. 
That is rather expensive. We are saying that we believe they should 
return home, and we think it should be made abundantly clear to 
them, if they participate in this program—TI am not talking about 
people who want to immigrate, that is all right, but people we put 
time, effort, and money in—they should go back, and it should be 
abundantly clear from the beginning that they are supposed to go back. 
Then they have the option of deciding whether they want to partici- 
pate in this program or whether they want to come under some other 
auspices. Do they want to wait until they get under a quota and come 
as immigrants. 

Mr. Futron. When you have stayed a year, hasn’t the benefit 
of the trip been pretty well transmitted to the homeland? Having 
been in South America a year ago, after a year’s lapse of time nobody 
ever asks me about it. Once my trip is over, and a year has gone by, 
it is pretty much past history. 

Mr. Ritey. That may be trve of sophisticated Americans traveling 
abroad, but I think the benefits 

Mr. Futron. I hope you don’t include me in that class. I must 
decline with grace. 

Mr. Ritey. I believe the average person who comes here, under 
the educational exchange program, talks about his experience in the 
United States for years to come. Let’s take an example of the student 
who comes here, takes 1 year of graduate work, goes back. Maybe 
5 years from now he will be the Minister of Education, the Minister 
of Finance, or something like that. At that time when he is in a 
diplomatic or political position, his knowledge of the United States 
will be extremely helpful to the United States in our relationships 
with that country. 

We have a lot of illustrations of that type. 

Mr. Futron. That is a fine gain. Wouidn’t you have the other 
gain, too, because these young men in their late teens and through 
their twenties who want to come back here are going to have to 
immediately go into the United States draft. So they must want 
to defend the country. They must be loyal to these principles or 
they wouldn’t take the burden. 

Mr. Ritey. We bring few people of draft age in. Our student 
program, 75 percent of it, involves professional men of other countries, 
who come here for a year of graduate study. The average age of our 
youngest category, namely, foreign students, is about 28 or 29 years 
of age. 

Mr. Gorpvon. We will have to recess right now because we have 
a roll call. We will continue at 2:30 this afternoon, Mr. Riley. 

(Whereupon, at 12:26 p. m., the hearing recessed. ) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2:45 p. m., the Honorable James P. 
Richards, chairman, presiding.) 

Chairman Ricuarps. We will come toorder. Mr. Riley, you didn’t 
quite finish this morning, did you? 

Mr. Riley is the director of the International Educational Exchange 
Service, Department of State. 

Mrs. Bouron. What page were you on? 

Chairman Ricwarps. He was skipping around at the time. 

Mr. Ritey. I am going to start on page 3 and pick up an item or 
two. 

Mr. Chairman, this morning I talked about the general coverage of 
the educational exchange program, pointing out that it covered the 
Smith-Mundt program, the Fulbright program, and various specialized 
programs whicb have been authorized by the Congress which are op- 
erated out of our educational exchange service as one program, in a 
way that they complement and supplement each other so there is 
absolutely no overlapping. 

The educational exchange program might be characterized as a sort 
of personal persuasion program. You are acquainted with the saying 
that the pen is mightier than the sword. But I subscribe to the fact, 
and I hope the members will agree, that personal persuasion is mightier 
than either one of them. 

This program of educational exchange provides a personal persua- 
sion type of experience for the people who participate in it—- 

Mrs. Botton. One look is worth a thousand words. 

Chairman RicHarps. One what? 

Mrs. Bouton. One look. 

Chairman RicHarps. You are right. 

Mrs. Botton. That is what the Chinese say. 

Mr. Ritey. The educational exchange program helps to build 
and maintain friendly attitudes toward the United States in other 
countries, and to increase respect for our country and confidence in 
the general policies; for example, one of our American professors 
going abroad and working in a college can do a great deal to tell about 
America to a very important segment of the foreign population. 

This program also contributes to understanding in the United 
States of the way of life and the cultures and aspirations of other 
people. Americans who go abroad and come back understand, 
of course, the things that are going on in other countries, and actually 
make a lot better citizens. 

On the other hand, the foreign leaders who come to this country 
learn a great deal about our country, and actually make a contri- 
bution while they are here. 

This program promotes greater stability in our international 
relationships by broadening the communities of interest between the 
people of this country and people of other couatries. 

For example, if we bring a social welfare group from some country, 
or if we bring people in the field of social welfare from several countries 
for a particular specified experience in this country, they form a bond 
between the institutions of this country and institutions of other 
countries in a way that is very helpful to the general aims of the 
United States. 
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This program can increase the appreciation of our ideals in general, 
our American institutions, our ethics, our cultures, even such things 
as our athletics. 

Take, for example, Bob Mathias, one of the world’s greatest 
decathlon winners, two-time Olympic champion, who made a trip 
into south Asia and the Far East under this program. He had a 
magnificent following. When Bob Mathias was in the capital of 
Cambodia, the head of the government declared a “Bob Mathias 
Day.” He turned out the schools in the country, and 150,000 people 
come to see the demonstration of American sportsmanship, and the 
ike. 

Other people, Jesse Owens, Bob Richards, the vaulting vicar, who 
is trying to get to heaven under his own steam, did a magnificent 
job in southeast Asia. 

As you know, he is a preacher, but he didn’t go over to preach; 
he went over to demonstrate American sportsmanship, to talk about 
the philosophy of American life. I could mention many such people. 
Those are under the regular educational exchange program. 

This program helps to counteract anti-American propaganda, 
whether it is instigated by international communism or whether it is 
just a matter of ignorance or lack of understanding in these other 
countries. There are many stereotypes in other countries about 
our family life, about our church life, about our labor-business relation- 
ship, about the fact that we are gadgeteers. There is a lack of 
understanding about our community life. 

This program presents an avenue where we can really show other 
people, or they can come and see for themselves, I think would be 
a better way of putting it. 

This program being a cooperative project from the very beginning, 
demonstrates that the American people want to share with other 
countries, and it shows that we can profit a great deal from what 
our Americans get when they are in these countries. 

The fact that we send American students to universities in other 
countries gives to the people of the host countries a ae of pride 
in their countries. Our students get something out of it, but a real 
part of the merit of it is the fact that these other people appreciate 
our honoring their educational institutions and not looking down our 
noses at them. 

As to the specific amendments, in the first section of this bill, 
subsection (d), that is in section 1 (b) of the bill itself, we propose 
there that we have a provision for the development of projects that 
will increase overall effectiveness of our educational exchange program. 

What we want there is to get congressional intent that we can go 
into this program on a project basis, so it is not just a matter of 
exchanging an individual ins and there, but go into a sort of long-time 
project 

Mrs. Botron. Would you say what kind of project? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. Take a university in Ecuador. We will send 
a professor down this year to establish a chair of American literature. 
We will enter into an agreement with the people down there that we 
will keep that up as long as we have appropriations, assuming we 
can send one person down there every year. 

At the same time we could bring 1 or 2 Ecuadorans up here to 
study American literature. Pretty soon we have a chair of American 
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literature going in Ecuador under its own power without help from 
the American Government. That is one of the general principles in 
the operation of this program. 

To the extent that we can inspire others to do the job for us we can 
save taxpayers’ money and go on with other more urgent types of 
projects. 

We would like to have special conferences in these countries of the 
educational and professional leaders. For example, take a country 
where we have maybe a half dozen American professors in the country 
at a half dozen different universities. We could draw them together 
into one city and then invite all of the educators in that country to 
come together for say a 6 weeks’ seminar on Americana, relations of 
America and that country, or any subjects that we want to get to- 
gether and work on. 

In that way, you can develop a project which will pay you 10 times 
what it costs. The American professors are already there. It doesn’t 
cost a great deal to draw them together. 

For example, bringing a group of high school teachers together in 
a.country for say a 2 or 3 weeks’ seminar. A very worthwhile project. 
It is second best, of course, to bringing them to the United States. 
You can’t always get these people to come here. If you can bring 
200 teachers together with 15 Americans for a period of 2 weeks, for 
serious discussions, you can accomplish a great deal at very little cost. 
That is what we mean by general types of projects. 

Mrs. Bolton asked me during the intermission about our orientation 
of these foreign guests who come here. We have authority to make 
exchanges and to give orientation to the people that we bring here, 
but there are dozens and hundreds of people who come here for serious 
study and professional activities who do not come under the Govern- 
ment’s program. 

We would like to try to arrange orientation sessions for some of 
them, the privately sponsored people. This orientation would enable 
them to get a great deal more out of their experience in the United 
States. 

If they can get a little grounding when they first get here and get 
their feet fixed firmly on the ground before they get into their serious 
pursuits, it is better. 

There is provision in these amendments for requiring these exchange 
visitors to return home for 2 years instead of using this exchange pro- 
gram as a means of immigration into this country. 

We feel very definitely that if they are going to do good in their 
country they have to go back after they have had their experience here. 

Not only that, not only the doing of good in their country but telling 
the American story. If they stay here they don’t have the same in- 
fluence on the people back home, except through the mail. 

Section 5 of this committee print dated March 7 would permit offi- 
cers of State universities and land-grant colleges to be considered for 
appointment to the Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange. 

This prominent body of educators who advise on this program under 
present legislation cannot include the holder of a compensated State 
office. Sometimes it is difficult to tell whether a person who works for 
a State university is a State employee or not. ‘That means you have 
to study the constitution and statutes of the State and go way into it. 
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I don’t believe the Congress intended that the presidents and other ac’ 
top administrative officers of these prominent land-grant colleges and gat 
State universities would be precluded from serving on the membership : 
of this Commission. for 

We were just pointing that up in these amendments. It also en- sec 
larges the field from which the members of this commission could be ass 
chosen. : 

The original Janguage, I don’t recall it right now, but it listed edu- Ad 
cation and a few other fields. We have enlarged that to include the wit 
professional fields, labor, and business fields. We think this program Th 
is not a long-haired program of just educators. Th 

We have a lot of people who are not educators. I am sure that a d 
there are people participating in this program whose schoolhouse was , 
probably eaten by the woodpeckers in the fourth grade, to be specific H ] 
about it. inv 

Our idea here is to get the people from professional life and agricul- der 
ture, labor, and all these things, as well as the pure educational fields. i req 

Another minor technical amendment is that we tbink that it is not | 
profitable to have this Advisory Commission report to the Congress ~ me 
semiannually. It would prefer to report annually. : anc 

Our program year is on an annual basis. Our appropriations are all 
on an annual basis. We find that in submitting these reports to the | the 
Congress that a lot of times they overlap, because you can’t talk / cou 
about an annual program on a semiannual basis. That is a technical one 
amendment that we are suggesting. 1 

Another very important amendment is section 7 of this committee Sor 
print. We request authority there to permit the creation abroad of We 
commissions similar to those now authorized under the Fulbright Act. wit 

Under the Fulbright Act we have binational commissions set up | get 
in every one of the countries in which we operate Fulbright programs. s 
There is much merit in this binational participation of prominent Un 
nationals of the host country as well as Americans in formulating the | nat 
program and helping the overseas operation of the program. exe 

We would like under the Smith-Mundt Act to have congressional I 
permission to set up the same type of binational commissions, because thi 
we get a lot of mileage out of this binational participation. leac 

Another thing that we have run into in the operation of this pro- on 
gram: There was quite a bit of discussion this morning on the Presi- : I 
dent’s cultural presentation fund, about the need for getting the whi 
advice from the public. We would like, on occasion, to call into . to | 
Washington people from across the country for short conferences, to I 
give us advice on how to operate this program. i rule 

Right now we can’t do that, except on an individual basis, and ; whi 
without making a full security investigation. We have no authority : S 


whatsoever to pay their transportation, because the original law says bac 


that anyone employed or assigned to duty in connection with the inst 
program has to have a full field investigation. ; ie $60 
If we wanted to bring the presidents of 2 dozen universities and ; und 


the head of world affairs councils and the head of community groups : I 


in here for say a 2 or 3 day meeting, to give general advice on the uni 
operation of this program, we think it would be a sort of worthless inec 
exercise to go through a full field investigation. rece 


We are not trying to get around any security requirements or 
anything like that, but for people in a public forum who do not have 
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access to classified material, it is worthless to have a security investi- 
gation, full field, so to speak, which costs us about $300 a head. 

This provision would provide that we could bring these people in 
for such advice, and it provides further they would not be under the 
security rules and regulations that apply to persons employed or 
assigned to duty in the program. 

The effect of section 8 of the bill is to provide that we can pay our 
Advisory Commission members $15 a day per diem. They serve 
without compensation. By law now they are limited to $10 a day. 
That $10 limitation was written into the original Smith-Mundt Act. 
This change in section 8 would provide that we could pay them $15 
a day per diem when they come to town for a 2-day meeting. 

That brings it in line with all other similar consultants. 

I might say that, of course, people on this commission do get a full 
investigation. As a matter of fact, they are appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. The exemption from the security 
requirement I just mentioned doesn’t apply to them. 

Section 9 includes a provision for our payment of emergency 
medical expenses for persons who are participating in this program 
and who become suddenly ill. We require at the present time that 
all of these people take out a group insurance policy, which costs 
them less than $3 a month, I believe, for the time that they are in the 
country. A policy at that price only covers, I think, $750 for any 
one illness or emergency and only for the grantee. 

When we have an emergency, oftentimes it is a pretty bad one. 
Someone really gets deathly sick or sometimes they get mentally ill. 
We have to not only send them home, but we have to send a nurse 
with them. We have no authority now to pay the expenses when we 
get into a really terrific problem such as that. 

Section 9 of the bill, this committee print, permits the payment of 
United States income tax obligations imposed upon these foreign 
nationals as a result of their participation in the Government’s 
exchange program. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I know that income tax is a very sensitive 
thing. But let me tell you what this involves. We bring a foreign 
leader here, the editor of a newspaper, we will say, from Paris, France, 
on a 3 months’ trip. 

He has been with his newspaper for a good many years, so naturally 
while he is here for this 3 months’ trip his salary goes on at home 
to feed his wife and children. 

But in some of our Internal Revenue districts the district directors 
rule that any money which that man is paid for services, no matter 
where paid, is subject to United States Government income tax. 

So that Frenchman who is getting $200 a month in French francs 
back home, which goes to his family, which he never sees, in many 
instances, is required to pay United States dollar income tax on that 
$600 that his wife got while she was in France and while he was here 
under the exchange program. 

If a professor comes here, and is assigned to a university, and the 
university pays him a salary, there is no question. It is subject to 
income tax. He earned his money in United States dollars. He 
received his money in the United States. We are not getting at that. 
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What we are getting at are the payments made, as salaries or other- 
wise, in other countries while they are here, for which they have no 
dollars to pay income tax. 

Section 10 is a rather technical amendment, but it is rather impor- 
tant. It provides that we can accept funds from international organ- 
izations for the operation of this program. At the present time we 
may have some United Nations body, say World Health Organization, 
which has a technical exchange program. 

They want to bring a foreigner here from some other country. 
They want us to hidaille him, so to speak. They are willing to make 
a contribution for his training while he is in the United States. 

If we were permitted to accept money from WHO for that purpose, 
then we could in turn give that money to the Bethesda or Public 
Health Service to train that man while he was here. 

But we can’t do that now. We can accept money from other 
sources. We can accept it from foreign governments, but we can’t 
accept it from an international organization such as this. It would 
not be money that would go into our appropriation. It would be 
money that we would account for and pass to a professional organiza- 
tion in this country for this training. 

It is a technical amendment, and it is something that I think frankly 
was overlooked when this bill was first passed in 1948. 

Section 11 of the bill would provide that the Secretary of State will 
report to the Congress on this program annually instead of semi- 
annually. We are now making a report semiannually and there again 
we have a sort of overlap because our program is operated on an 
annual basis. 

This covers the amendments. There is one other, section 12, 
regarding the payment of claims. I am not prepared to testify on 
that. Iam told that it is an extremely important amendment which 
applies not only to the State Department but also to the United States 
Information Agency. I am sure that some other witness will cover 
that. We are very much in favor of that. 

I appreciate your attention to the details of this program. I think 
that anything that we can do to improve it will be beneficial to our 
whole Government effort. I might just give you one thought that 
came to me from a Cambodian Buddhist monk who was here under 
our educational exchange program about 2 or 3 months ago. He has 
gone back and has become president of the first university in Cam- 
bodia after having spent 3 months in this country, a very delightful 
fellow. He had this to say: ‘As I leave America, my thoughts refuse 
to follow my footsteps.” -I thought that was a sweet thought. 

I also thought, here is a man who is really sincere, and I am sure that 
the people in Cambodia will be much more friendly to the United 
States after his return to Cambodia. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Are there any questions? Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. I have one question. You said the annual report 
before December 31. If that is to come at all to the Congress, Con- 
gress isn’t in session during the fall, if we can help it. 

Mr. Ritzy. We have to submit it semiannually, on a fiscal year 
semiannual basis. We thought it would be a good idea to put a date 
in there so it wouldn’t take forever to get it up here. It will be here 
when Congress opens. 
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Mrs. Bourton. In your selection of professors, it would be a very 
helpful thing to America’s standing in various countries if we occa- 
sionally picked a very high standing Negro and sent him out and not 
necessarily to Africa. 

Mr. Ritrey. We don’t look to see whether they are white or black, 
very frankly. We try to pick the best person we can in the particular 
field. If he can go out as a scientist or anything else, and talk about 
the race relations question, that is all right. 

But we would never send anybody to discuss a question like that 
as such, white or black. 

Mrs. Botron. You should not. But I think there is comparatively 
little search made for the top standard scientist who might happen 
to be a Negro. They are very timid about pushing themselves for- 
ward because they get slammed down rather often. 

It would mean something to us in Africa, for instance, if they knew 
that some American Negro was a professor of nuclear fission, or some- 
thing, in Cambodia. 

Mr. Ritey. We have had quite a few Negroes go to Africa. 

Mrs. Botron. I would say particularly to have them go somewhere 
else. 

Mr. Ritey. You take Frank Snowden, who is Cultural Affairs 
Officer in Rome, who works for the United States Information Agency. 
He was formerly out under this program as a very prominent educator 
and philosopher. 

Chairman Ricuarps. I think there was an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post about him last week. 

Mr. Rixey. He is an outstanding Negro educator in this country. 
He was an outstanding success, not because he was a Negro but 
because of his competence. 

Mrs. Boiron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Thank you, Mr. Riley. Mr. Hays of 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. I came in contact with some of the young 
students who were brought here by the Herald Tribune. I wonder 
if an enlarged program of that kind should not have Government 
sponsorship? I take it you are familiar with that program? 

Mr. Ritey. We work very closely with that program. We help 
select them and all that. It is not under our direct sponsorship. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Do you have any ideas about the use of 
that type of service in the exchange program? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. We think it is a fine program. I would say 
as long as we can get the Herald Tribune to continue it, the Govern- 
ment should not get into it. We try not to get into anything while we 
can get somebody else to do it for us. 

As to your question as to whether this type program should be 
expanded greatly, I think if you had too many of these types of 
programs they might not be as effective. 

There is something in the novelty of having a variety of types of 
things and not too many of any one type. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. The people that the Herald Tribune 
brought over were excellent people. They were a very high type 
student. I am sure it was a fine selective process that was used. 
Their facilities are excellent. They had only about 50 or 60 as I recall. 
Perhaps one from each country. And one person, even though that 
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person reaches a lot of the other people, still cannot do a significant 
piece of work in a country. It seems to me we ought to be doing some- 
thing with it on a rather impressive scale. 

Mr. Riey. I think it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Your organization is adapted to that kind 
of thing? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes, sir. If we went into that type thing, Congressman 
Hays, we would farm it out, contract it out. We wouldn’t attempt to 
handle it out of the State Department, for example, because private 
auspices is a more effective thing. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. These students lived in the homes of Ameri- 
can people. The value of that is apparent, because they had a chance 
to see what homelife here is like. ‘There was no expense to the Herald 
Tribune for them, as I understand it, except their travel here, and I 
think a good deal of that was donated. 

I see what you mean about getting the expense borne by private 
interests. I thought at the time that it was just too bad that this 
has to be done on such a small scale. 

We ought to be doing this on the scale that Americans generally do 
things, on a big scale. I think the Russians are doing something like 
that on a big scale. Do you happen to know about that? 

Mr. Ritey. I don’t know whether the Russians are doing this exact 
same thing. I hear stories both firsthand and through unclassified 
reports about the people going into Russia and Red China. 

It is alarming the amount that Russia is doing. However, there is 
one thing to be said for our program as against theirs, and that is that 
we have freedom of inquiry and freedom of movement which is simply 
not known in Russia. We are not doing enough. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. I am sorry that I haven’t had the benefit 
of some of the earlier discussions. Is the proposal designed to simplify 
at all the statutory base for these activities? As I understand, you 
have two basic laws, the Fulbright and the Smith-Mundt statutes; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Rintey. That is correct. They are mutually supplemental and 
complementary. They do not in any way conflict. We are asking, 
however, in these amendments to the Smith-Mundt Act for a pro- 
vision of establishing binational commissions overseas as we see fit, 
so that we can get that important merit of the Fulbright program into 
the Smith-Mundt program. 

As you know, we are operating, or maybe you don’t know, in about 
75 countries and dependent areas of the world right now. The Ful- 
bright program is in operation in less than 25. That means that in 
about 50 countries we do not have Fulbright programs. 

We have the Smith-Mundt Act under which we can do almost 
everything we can do under the Fulbright program, but we do not 
have a provision for establishing a binational commission in the coun- 
try which can help us make this a real mutual cooperative program. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Originally the Fulbright Act applied only 
to countries that owed us money for the purchase of war surplus 
material? =~ 

Mr. Ritey. That is correct. That has been expanded now under 
2 or 3 other bills that have passed the Congress. Now we can use any 
money owed to the United States or owned by the United States in 
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foreign currency irrespective of whether it was developed as a result of 
sales of surplus property or not. 

We have a hunting license on it. We have to vie with all the other 
Federal agencies of the Government for this money. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. The Fulbright program is partly financed 
by counterpart funds? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Some of the Fulbright programs now re- 
quires dollar appropriations? 

Mr. River. It all does. In other words, the foreign currencies 
available under the authority of the Fulbright Act can only be used 
to pay the expenses of Americans when they are in the other country 
and for the international travel of both foreigners and Americans. 
When they reach our shores, of course we have to have dollar appro- 
priations to back them up. 

At the moment, we are operating the Fulbright program at an 
approximate level of about $8 million in foreign currencies, about $4 
million in appropriated money to go with it, and about $10 million of 
private money which the institutions and organizations across this 
country plow into the Fulbright program, into subsistence and salaries 
for teachers and professors, for per diem, scholarships, and the like. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. That has to be appropriated? 

Mr. Ritey. Not the private money. The surplus property foreign 
currency has to be appropriated even though the money is m the 
United States Treasury and we already own it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Again, I may reveal my ignorance; do you 
have anything to do with bringing businessmen in under that kind of 
program to acquaint them with American business methods? 

Mr. Ritey. Not as such. In other words, we don’t deal in that 
as a type of project. However, in picking the leaders in a foreign 
community, many of them are businessmen. For example, not too 
long ago I met the most prominent Chinese businessman in Bangkok, 
Thailand. He is what we term an overseas Chinese. He is a Chinese 
who lives in Thailand. His family has lived there for years. He is 
the leader in the Chinese community in Thailand, the leading business- 
man. He is on the board of directors of several Chinese schools in 
Thailand. He is purely a busmessman but we brought him here not 
to teach him business but to let him see America. 

Incidentally, while he was here he was in contact with a lot of bus- 
iness people. That was a part of his professional contacts. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. What agency handled the details? 

Mr. Ritey. Of this? 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. No. What agency handled the provisions 
of the Russian farmers’ trip to Iowa? 

Mr. Ritzer. That was a completely private venture. The Eastern 
European area of the Department of State worked very closely on 
policy guidance. That was not a Government-financed project. 
There was no Government money that went into that at all. 

Similarly there is no Government money that has gone into the 
visits in this country of any of these Russians. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Do you know who did finance their visit 
over here? 

Mr. Ritey. They paid their own way. The Russians paid their 
own way over here. 
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Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Was the expense of the American farmers 
that went to Russia—— 
Mr. Ritey. They paid their own way; yes, sir. 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Do you have any ideas about the advis- 
ability of bringing businessmen in in large groups under systematic 
travel programs for the purpose of making friends of businessmen 
and acquainting them with American standards and American ideals? 
Mr. Ritey. I would start by saying it is a good idea, it is fine. 
Our program is dedicated to what we term broadly creating mutual 
understanding. We would not bring a business man here for economic 
purposes. If he happened to be a leader in the community, inci- 
dentally, and a businessman, we would bring him even though he is a 
businessman. 
We would arrange a business trip for him in this country. These 
productivity teams that have in past years come from Europe, 
industrial teams, they were brought under the Mutual Security 
Program. Maybe you are getting at that type thing. That is 
completely a productivity project. 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas. That has been stopped or are those con- 
tinuing? 
Mr. Rixey. I think, and I can’t be positive about this, they have 
cut down on their activity with Western Europe in this particular 


field. However, they are still bringing hundreds and hundreds of been 
people here, trainees, for technical purposes. peop 
I think they have cut down somewhat their activities in Western local 
Europe involving these productive teams. Unit 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to take so much t In 
time. leur 


Chairman Ricuarps. That is all right. 
Mrs. Bouton. Will the gentleman yield? 


Chairman Ricuarps. Just one minute. Mr. Selden, did you want siona 
to ask something? bagk 
Mr. Se_pen. I wanted to ask Mr. Riley how much the present the r 
budget contains for the exchange program. Ch 
Mr. Rizey. It is $18 million this year, which includes a little Mi 
better than $7 million in foreign currencies. We have before the Mi 
Congress now a budget for $20 million for the same purposes. gram 
Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Carnahan. prog! 
Mr. CarNaHAN. Mr. Riley, is there a rather definite length of schoc 


stay for students that come either under the Fulbright Act or the and ¢ 
Smith-Mundt Act? Mr 
Mr. Riuey. Yes, sir, there is. progr 


Mr. CarnaHAN. What is that? Mr 
Mr. Ritey. Our policy is to issue l-year grants. Mr. Carnahan, Mr 
I will have to expand on my answer on that just a little bit, if you will . of wo 
forgive me. We bring foreign students here to the extent of about, Mr 
roughly, 1,500 a year. thing 
On 80 percent of those we only pay the international travel. We : in ot] 
buy them a round-trip ticket and that is all they cost us. We place proba 
them in universities that are willing to give them private scholarships. to thi 
The policy of the Board of Foreign Scholarships, which supervises in thi 
the Fulbright program, referring to the 20 percent for which we pay Mr 


the full freight, they will only come for 1 year. But we will extend Mr 
their return trip travel to 3 years if they want to stay as long as 3 years we ha 
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and they can get private scholarships which will keep them here for 
3 years. 

There is one modification to that, and that is that we have received 
such strong demand from the Asian countries, that it takes these 
people so long to get oriented into the American scene, that there is 
strong recommendation now that we pay the full freight for 2 years 
on those that we bring from the Asian countries, and we are doing that 
to the extent of our appropriations. 

Mr. Carnanan. I would like to ask another question. Have you 
made studies to show whether there is any relationship between the 
effect which the length of stay has on the students adjusting them- 
selves when they get back home and as to their effectiveness among 
their own people when they get back? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. Our studies indicate that a year is adequate time 
for a person to get the American scene. He is just as effective at the 
end of 1 year as he is after a longer period of time. 

However, from the educational and professional side, he can’t get 
that in 1 year. When he goes home, after being here a longer period 
of time, it is more difficult for him to get reoriented back home. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is he less accepted by his own people if he stays a 
longer period of time? 

Mr. Ritey. We haven’t had any experience with any who have 
been here so long that they have not been acceptable to their own 
people when they get back. I would say quite the contrary. The 
local position of these people is enhanced due to their trip to the 
United States. They become experts on America, so to speak. 

In 99 percent of the cases, these people are actually promoted in 
their jobs, and actually receive a great deal of personal enhancemeat 
out of their trip over here. 

I am sure, and I know as a matter of fact, I hear instances occa- 
sionally, where a person goes back and he has a little trouble fitting 
bagk into his home scene. But those are the exceptions rather than 
the rule. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botton. Are the leadership grants under you? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. We have the leader program, the specialist pro- 
gram, the student program, the schoolteacher program, the professor 
program, advanced research program, the aid to Latin-American 
schools; the entire educational exchange program is under one office 
and coordinated completely. 

Mrs. Botton. I would like to make a suggestion. Your whole 
program is to create mutual understanding? 

Mr. Ritey. Basically, that is correct. 

Mrs. Botron. I would like to suggest that you increase the number 
of women who come over. 

Mr. Ritey. Mrs. Bolton, I have made a study of that particular 
thing. It was rather gratifying. As you know, the status of women 
in other countries is not what it is in this country. So, you would 
probably be surprised to know that of all our foreign visitors who come 
to this country, 26 percent of them are women, whereas the women 
in this country who apply for grants to go out, only 24 percent—— 

Mrs. Bourton. As much as that? How very excellent. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. I think that is good. For example, just recently 
we had three women labor leaders from Japan here. They were in the 
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telegraphic and communications field. It was the first time that any 
ee women labor leaders had ever visited any western country 
at a 

Chairman Ricnarps. Wouldn’t you think that could be a disrupting 
influence: women coming over here, seeing how the women are running 
this country and then going back over there and trying to do the same 
thing? 

Mr. Ritry. Mr. Chairman, I prefer the committee handle that in 
executive session. 

Chairman Botton. Is that all, Mrs. Bolton? 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ricnarps. It is always a pleasure to yield to you. What 
about the precedent of a separate USIA foreign service? What about 
the precedent of their being a separate agency? Do you think it 
ought to be under State? 

Mr. Rivtey. Mr. Chairman, I am in the State Department. 

Chairman Ricnarps. I know you are in the State Department. 
Ought not this program be under State? 

Mr. Ritxy. The exchange program is in State, but I would prefer 
to have you ask one of my superiors from the State Department to 
answer the question regarding the proper role of the USIA foreign 
service. I can give you a personal opinion, but I don’t think that 
would be appropriate. 

Chairman Ricwarps. You don’t make policy on that? 

Mr. Ritey. No. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Isn’t it a fact that practically every govern- 
ment that has an information service has it with the foreign service, 
as part of it? 

Mr. Riney. I don’t know. 

Chairman Ricuarps. If they don’t, they should, don’t you think: ? 

Mr. Riney. It sounds like it would be all right. 

Chairman RicHarps. Further, deponert sayeth not. What do 
you think about this: Would a separate foreign service in the Informa- 
tion Agency increase its independence in the foreign field, independence 
as to policy matters? 

Mr. Ritey. I would think administratively it would increase 
the independence, but from a policy standpoint [ should not think 
it would, because the reorganization plan, which has the effect of 
law, states very specifically that the United States Information 
Agency will receive its foreign relations policy guidance from the 
Department of State. 

Chairman Ricuarps. The answer we always get is that the activities 
of each branch are coordinated. You know, you can coordinate 
things a lot better if they are not entirely independent. I refer to 
the information service and foreign policy. 

What some of us have been worried about is the argument that some 
other branch of the Government might come in and say, ‘““‘We would 
like to have an independent foreign service.” 

In these days, particularly, since the Communist way of doing things 
gives such emphasis to educational programs and things like that, it 
can be argued that the Information Agency, which is so closely allied 
with policy, should not be independent of the State Department. 
But you don’t want to say anything more on that? 
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Mr. Ritey. I am not in a position to have an opinion one way or 
another, Mr. Chairman. I don’t want to be evasive. I don’t think 
it is appropriate I comment. 

Chairman Ricwarps. You are not particularly handling the person- 
nel features of this bill? 

Mr. Ritey. Not at all. 

Chairman Ricuarps. | just wanted to see what you thought about 
that overall proposition. 

Mr. CarnaHan. I would like to ask Mr. Riley a question which 
might not be quite so difficult to answer. 

What is your native State? 

Mr. Ritey. I am a Missourian. 

Mr. CarnanwANn. Are you a graduate of the University of Missouri? 

Mr. Ritey. Barely. 

Mr. Carnanan. I wanted to get this excellent background state- 
ment into the record. 

Chairman RicHarps. You know, one of our most distinguished 
members is from Missouri. 

Mr. Rizey. I am aware of that. I had the pleasure of sitting across 
the table from him at a Missouri alumni luncheon the other day. 

Mr. Jupp. Are they all Irish in Missouri? 

Mr. CarNnaHANn. Not all; but a lot of them. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, may | ask a question or two? 

Chairman Ricuarps. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, if these points have been discussed before 
I got here, please stop me. 

Mr. Riley, did I understand you to say to Mrs. Bolton that the 
leader grants that are given by the ICA are also handled by you? 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir. The leader grants, so called, are all handled 
by us. 

Mr. Jupp. What are the ICA grants called? I thought when 
persons come here under ICA, they were called leader grants? 

Mr. Ritey. To the best of my knowledge, they call them foreign 
participants. I am not sure that I know what the Congressman is 
getting at. 

Mr. Jupp. You don’t have the Fulbright program? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes, sir; we have the Fulbright people. 

Mr. Jupp. You and the Voice were originally all one agency. In 
1953 we split you off. We put the propaganda agency under one 
head, and the educational exchange program under another head, but 
are not both of you under the Public Affairs Assistant Secretary of 
State? 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir. The USIA is a separate agency outside the 
State Department. The Educational Exchange Service is a com- 
ponent of the State Department. 

Mr. Jupp. You are undex ihe Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. You are a pretty small tail on that big kite; aren’t you? 

Mr. Rixey. I don’t think so. Personnelwise our office is larger 
than all the rest of the public affairs operations put together. Eche- 
lonwise I report directly to the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

Mr. Jupp. I have felt your work was not given the consideration 
it deserved. The president of our University of Minnesota, Dr. 
74411—56——9 
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Morrill, has been brought down here as head of a Commission to 
study the whole situation. He is a very able and wise man. 

I have felt, and I judge he is coming somewhat to the same con- 
clusion, that this Agency hasn’t had the prestige or the stature that 
it ought to have in view of the importance of its contributions to good 
relations around the world. 

I got the impression that it was kind of a stepchild of the Division 
of Public Affairs, that it was the last stop on the line and often was 
taken care of after everything had been attended to. 

I have wondered if this program is not important enough to be 
raised up to a position requiring an Assistant Secretaryship or some- 
thing like that in the Department of State, so it would be highlighted 
more. 

1 think it is the single most valuable thing we are doing around the 
world for the amount of money it costs. 

Mr. Rixey. Certainly cueidien that can be done to increase the 
prestige of this operation in the eyes of the American public, which put 
$10 to $12 million a year of private money into it, and in the eyes of 
the foreign public, who like to do business on a cultural relations basis, 
would be helpful to the program and would be helpful to our inter- 
national relations. 

As to the organization, I wouldn’t have-—— 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t know any other way to give it the stature that I 
think it ought to have except by some such action as that, creating a 
separate division in the State Department, or whatever the proper 
name is, to be responsible for just this one aspect of our foreign 
relations. 

I won’t press it further unless perhaps Mr. Henderson either now or 
later would care to testify. 

Chairman Ricuarps. He will testify later. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you have any conflict, or do you find any overlapping 
between your operations and those dealing with the so-called foreign 
participants under ICA? 

Is there confusion? Do the people go to the same universities? 
Confusion either abroad or here? 

Mr. Rixey. There is a certain amount of it. The study which Dr. 
Morrill is in the process of making now we hope will be helpful in 
unraveling some of this, shall I say, confusion. 

If it is not real, it is certainly imagined, because there is a confusion 
in the minds of many Members of Congress; there is confusion in the 
minds of the American public in the United States; there is confusion 
in the minds of many of the people overseas. 

We have worked diligently since the exchange proportions of the 
foreign aid program have grown to their present size to try to keep 
this confusion down. 

But it necessarily arises occasionally. For example, I know of 
Dr. Judd’s interest in Taiwan. I was reading a report only last 
evening from Taiwan. The gist of it was there is no confusion in 
Taiwan whatsoever because whenever they want to send someone to 
the United States under the international educational exchange 
program, if they don’t have the money, they get it from the foreign aid 
program and send them to the United States. That is real confusion. 
That exists in some instances. 
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Mr. Jupp. That is what I am getting at. Since ICA has also been 
into the State Department, should not the Fulbright, the ICA, 
Smith-Mundt persons and all the rest be under 1 man or 1 agency’s 
direction? Wouldn’t it be better to have all of them under one tent? 

Mr. Ritey. That is the type of study that Dr. Morrill is doing 
now and going into very thoroughly. I have talked with him about it. 
I know there are many problems when you get into it. 

For example, the foreign aid program, the point [IV program, 
provides for bringing people here for economic purposes. 

Oftentimes it is true that you can’t separate the exchange features 
of that foreign aid program from the broader project of building a 
dam, or building a fertilizer plant, or something like that. 

If it were at all possible to separate the exchange features com- 
pletely, I think it would be very desirable to put it together and 
integrate it. I am very interested to see what Dr. Morrill’s study 
reveals. 

As you say, there has been confusion. This study may assist in 
getting rid of some of this confusion. Certainly it is not desirable to 
go on with the present amount of confusion. 

Mr. Jupp. Let’s begin with that. Certainly the present situation 
is not satisfactory. 

Mr. Riney. Not completely for either party. 

Mr. Jupp. I agree with that, and we will wait to get his recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to ask Mr. Riley a question or two 
along a line that was being discussed earlier, the length of the stay of 
persons coming to this country. 

We found almost unanimously in the countries we visited that those 
who had gone back said that 1 year was good but the second year was 
worth 3 times as much as the first year; and if we are going to put 
enough in to bring them over here at all, we ought to give them a 
second year. 

It was astonishing, the uniformity of the report in the countries 
that we visited—that it took them the first year, the 9-month aca- 
demic term to get adjusted to the food, the social customs, the organ- 
ization on the campus, their professors, the method of instruction, and 
so forth. Then they said the second year they could study with real 
purpose. They were more familiar with things. 

Furthermore, a surprising number said one of the most valuable 
things was the summer between the first academic term and the second, 
because during the first academic term they could get accustomed to 
one campus, and then in the summer they went out and toured around 
the country, got on a bus and visited this place or that, or went to 
student meetings. They got to see America. That was the time 
that they really had their minds stretched. Then they went back the 
second term and applied themselves to a specific task, the specialty 
or field in which they were working. It was that second year which 
was of the greatest value. 

That appealed to me. I was surprised to hear you say that you 
thought 1 year was enough. 

Mr. Ritey. I may not have made myself clear. With respect to 
southeast Asia and Asian countries we have actually changed our 
— to keep these people here 2 years within the limits of our 
uaget. 
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My statement regarding 1 year being enough was directed at the 
point that they can get a pretty good grounding but they cannot get 
the professional satisfaction that they came for. 

We have actually changed our policy with respect to the southeast 
Asian countries. 

Mr. Jupp. I am glad to hear that because I think it is sound. Also, 
more and more there is a trend toward bringing over older and more 
mature students rather than just out of high school; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Ritey. Our policy is that we bring graduate students. That is 
our policy, those who already graduated from college. 

Mr. Futron. On the age, why then is your average age around 28? 

Mr. Ritey. I say, after they have graduated from college. In 
other words, we bring them here for graduate work. 

To answer specifically, the reason is this: 75 percent of the foreign 
students who come here to study are not students at home. They 
haven’t been students at home recently. They are doctors, lawyers, 
professional people, newspaper editors. 

They have been off the campus for several years at home. They 
are only here for a year of graduate study. That is why the age is up 
to 28 to 35 years of age. 

Mr. Furron. Why aren’t there more just out of high school or 
college, as the good doctor is speaking of? Why isn’t there a bigger 
proportion of your program dedicated to that age group, 22 to 28? 

Mr. Ritey. The selection of these people is based on two things, 
generally: Their professional standing in the country, and their 
general suitability and their general effectiveness in the country as 
public opinion people. 

In our foreign student program, we have an average of about 
20 applications for each grant that we can give. These applications 
are gone over. These people are interviewed by national committees 
in the country, and they make the recommendations of which one out 
of the 20 should come to this country. 

Those people, mindful of the objectives of the program for creating 
understanding, pick the people (1) who have the best projects to under- 
take in this country, and (2) the people who will be most influential 
when they go back. Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Jupp. I agree with you on that. I think that trend is right. 
Too often in the past, in the Orient particularly, there has been a 
tendency for students just to go to school forever without getting out 
and getting their feet wet in the application of what they have learned. 

The person who has gotten his degree at home, and then leaves 
college to try out his wings for a year or two, and demonstrates 
whether he is just a theorist or whether he is practical he is the sort 
whom it is most advantageous to bring here. They study to greater 
purpose and get more out of their courses. 

Chairman Ricwarps. As to the questions that you raised about the 
short l-year period, I think what he told you partly answers that, 
because most postgraduate students naturally would be expected to 
adjust themselves quicker to schoolwork. 

Mr. Jupp. I think that is right. They come with more purpose. 
It isn’t just a general experience. They come to get training for their 
particular field. I think the older they are the more adequate 1 year 
is likely to be. 

Mr. Futton. They adjust so quickly they don’t want to go back 
after 1 year. 
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Mr. Jupp. Isn’t that especially true of the younger people? They 
are more apt to be swept off their feet by life in America? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes. 

Chairman RicHarps. We have Mr. Loy Henderson with us. He 
has another engagement. We will excuse Mr. Riley now. We are 
glad to see you again, sir. 

We have with us now Mr. Loy Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration of the Department of State. 

Did you have some more direct testimony that you wanted to give? 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOY HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Henperson. No, Mr. Chairman. I came merely because I 
understood you would like to have me available to answer any 
questions. 

Chairman RicHarps. Some of us wanted to know about the 
personnel provisions of this bill. 1 would like to ask you this: Why 
is the proposed USIA personnel system tied to the Foreign Service 
Reserve officers rather than the Foreign Service officers. Do you 
know what is back of that? 

Mr. Henperson. I believe the USIA in examining the bill found 
the treatment given to Foreign Service officers reserve would be more 
easily adapted to their purposes than the part relating to Foreign 
Service officers of career. 

We agree with that, in general. We believe that under the reserve 
system the USIA foreign service would probably have more flexibility 
than we have under our system, which is more rigid. USIA programs 
are more fluctuating than ours. We have a more steady flow of 
work. I believe that is the main reason. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Wouldn’t the regular Foreign Service officer 
who had engaged in information work because of his contacts and 
experience in public relations make a more valuable officer? 

Mr. Henprerson. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be useful for 
some of our Foreign Service officers to engage in public relations work, 
and some of them do. 

Quite a number, I will say, of press attachés have been lent by 
our service to USIA. 

Chairman Ricuarps. They have about 33 now? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. We lent them to them, and we continue to 
expect to lend our officers to USIA. ‘The legislation would make it 
possible for them to use our officers temporarily. We may at times 
make certain use of their officers, too. 

Chairman Ricrarps. State Department officers, too? 

Mr. Henperson. We might well at times make use of USIA— 

Chairman RicHarps. I understand you are using some of them now. 

Mr. Henperson. We plan, if this service is established, to have a 
certain exchange, borrowing back and forth in order to enrich both 
services. We do think that it would be a mistake to have both 
services in a single service, particularly at this time. 

We feel that it is much better for the USIA to build up its service 
for a number of years, until it is really a career service of the type 
that we have. 
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At that time we can then decide to what extent we shall come more 
closely together. That is our concept, and I believe that is the 
concept of USIA. 

Chairman Ricuarps. The way you work now, do you call it dual- 
service positions? 

Mr. Henperson. The term “dual position” is used in connection 
with the ‘‘Wristonization” of the Department. The dual position 
is @ position in the State Department which can be held either by a 
member of the civil service or by a member of the Foreign Service. 
We consider that if this act would pass we would have parallel services 
with USTA. 

I would like to point out that at the present time the USIA foreign 
service—if you call it a foreign service—their foreign apparatus is 
just as independent of the State Department as it would be if they 

ad a career service. 

The passage of an act—of a law—which would give a career service 
to USIA wouldn’t make USIA officers abroad more independent or 
less independent than they are at the present time. It wouldn’t 
change the situation in that regard. 

It would, however, have the advantage, in my opinion, and I know 
in the opinion of the Department of State, of giving more of a career, 
an experience, and a professional approach to the USIA personnel. 

Chairman Ricnarps. I don’t understand why you say they won’t 
be more independent. 

Mr. Henperson. Because at the present time they have their own 
personnel office; they employ their own people. They are not fully 
independent, since still they have to have the approval of the Secreta 
of State before a USIA officer at the present time can be asin, 
say, to a mission. 

This will be necessary even if they have their own service. This 
procedure will not change in the slightest. 

Chairman Ricuarps. The 1946 act spelled out the procedures for 
appointment of Foreign Service officers, but it did not do the same 
for the reserve officers. Therefore, you go over into the Information 
Service with legislation based on the Reserve officer system, and the 
whole thing is left to the discretion of the Director. He sets up the 
standards and everything; is that right? 

Mr. Henperson. I believe that is correct. I think by using the 
reserve system more would be left to regulation than there is left in 
our system. 

There are some other considerations to which I would like to draw 
your attention, which I think I ought to mention. For instance the 
Reserve officer category goes from class 6 at the present time to class 1. 
The Foreign Service officer category goes from class 6 to career minis- 
ter and career ambassador. By using the Reserve system, USIA 
officers will not move up to the rank of a career minister. They will 
go up to class 1. : 

What is going to happen to him after that is something that will 
have to be worked out later. The top of the USIA service, built on 
the reserve, is class 1. I think that we would have some hesitation in 
recommending that USIA personnel should go right up to be career 
ministers and career ambassadors on the basis of their service in USIA. 
I think that is something we have to think of very, very seriously, 
because even to become a class 1 officer a man should have all-round 
experience. 
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A class 1 officer in the Foreign Service should be qualified to serve 
as an ambassador, as a minister. He should be able to serve as chief 
of mission or as deputy chief of mission, where he would have under 
him not only the State Department personnel but in certain circum- 
stances must be able to exert control over the military attachés, ICA 
personnel, USIA personnel, the economic and political personnel and 
so forth. Such an officer must have a good deal of rounded experience. 

I have no doubt that in the years to come you will find USIA officers 
that will develop so they can be transferred—I am talking hypo- 
thetically—into the Foreign Service and go on up. 

But for the moment I would not wish to give support to a USIA 
foreign service which would become exactly like the Foreign Service 
of the United States. 

Chairman Ricwarps. You think this bill assures by law that the 
information officers would be on a merit system? 

Mr. Henperson. I believe the law provides for that. 

Chairman Ricwarps. I think in the final analysis the Director 
sets up the standards. 

Mr. Henperson. I believe the details are carried out by the 
Director. I am inclined to think that the law says that the Director 
shall establish such examining and selection boards as may be necessary 
in the appointment, promotion, and separation of United States 
information officers. 

He refers here to panels, and so forth. We use selection boards 
and panels. We use them in order to guarantee, as far as possible, 
promotion on the basis of merit. 


Chairman Ricuarps. That doesn’t say anything about qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Henperson. May I read this? It is on page 13, section 1013, 
line 9: 


Such officers shall be appointed, promoted, and retained on the basis of merit 
and fitness and may be separated only in accordance with law. 

I am confident, Mr. Chairman, from my conversations with these 
people they really intend to have a merit system. I think that the 
intent is very important. 

Chairman Ricnarps. It always is because you can’t get away from 
the human equation. 

Mr. Henpverson. If we didn’t think that was the intent, the 
Department of State wouldn’t be in favor of legislation of this kind. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Maybe Mr. DuVal better answer this ques- 
tion, but you are probably familiar with it, too, Mr. Henderson: 
How about the provisions of this bill when it comes to the separation 
of information officers? Does this differ from the Foreign Service 
requirements? 

Mr. Henperson. I think it does to an extent. Our Foreign 
Service requirements are rather rigid. This leaves more in the 
hands of the Director of the Information Agency, if I am not mistaken. 

Chairman Ricuarps. In the material submitted to the committee, 
they say they intend to use the procedures used by the Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. Henperson. I believe that is the intention, to use the pro- 
cedures, but they aren’t bound by law to the extent we are. 

Mr. Chairman, I may say in this regard that sometimes we find 
ourselves in rather difficult circumstances because the law binds us 
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rather tightly, and sometimes we would be happier if we were not 
bound so tightly. 
But taking everything into consideration, we are getting along 
all right. 
Chairman RicHarps. The Congress set up a commission to study 
the multiplicity of retirement plans. They have been trying to get 
some general standard. Why should the Information Service want 
a separate retirement system of its own? 
Mr. Henperson. As I understand it, the Information Service 
wants a retirement system patterned after ours. I believe it is not 
precisely like our system but almost exactly like our system. 
Chairman RicHarps. It doesn’t say so. It doesn’t say “pat- 
terned,” or “requirements,’’ does it? 
Mr. Henperson. Let’s look at it. From my conversations with 
the United States Information Service I obtained the understanding 
that their system of retirement would be similar to ours: The bill 
reads ““The Director may establish an independent retirement and 
disability system for the benefit of United States information officers 
based on the provisions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946.” 
Not only are they going to be based on our present retirement 
system as it is, but if we get changes in our retirement system, they 
wil follow. 
Chairman Ricuarps. It says, “may”, not “shall’’; the Director 
may establish an independent retirement and disability system. 
They say the Director may do that. 
Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, that is a legislative nicety I am 
not able to cope with, but I can only tell you what the intent is. 
Mrs. Boiron. Wouldn’t it be all right if it were changed to “‘shall’’? 
Mr. Henperson. I don’t know why they say “may” instead of 
“shall.”’ 
Chairman Ricnarps. The man in charge now may intend to do 
that. Itsays he may. But suppose a mule kicks him, or something, 
and somebody else is placed in charge. He may not intend to do that. 
Mr. Henperson. Would you allow me to venture that it would not 
make too much difference if that “may” were changed to “shall.” 
Mrs. Botton. Let’s change it. 
Mr. Henprrson. The reason I think it would be better for their 
system to be patterned after ours is that if people were together side 
by side in missions and abroad, it is better to have a similar system of 
retirement. 
Mrs. Bouron. A similar system in almost everything. 
Chairman Ricwarps. If the Information officer is not to be in the 
Foreign Service, why does USIA want to retain the right to have them 
commissioned as diplomatic or consular officers? 
Mr. Henperson,. At times a USIA officer is detailed to a diplomatic 
post, such as a press attaché. In that case, he would have to be ac- 
credited on the diplomatic list; also if there would be some reason why 
he should be commissioned in a diplomatic or consular capacity, we 
would have the right to do that. 
Chairman Ricuarps. If this bill is enacted into law, does it mean 
that each time the Foreign Service Act is to be amended the State 
Department will have to secure the approval of USIA for the proposed 
changes? What about that? 
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Mr. Henperson. That is a problem that I have discussed informally 
with USIA. One of the things that worries us, frankly, is having an- 
other service patterned after ours and based on our laws. It adds, to 
a certain extent, to our burden when we come before you and ask for 
a change. It means that we are also asking for a change for USIA. 

Chairman Ricuarps. We will have to consider that, too? 

Mr. HeNprERSON. You would have to consider that, too. That is 
one of the drawbacks of this. On the other hand, there would be 
complications if the USIA would build up entirely its own legislation 
patterned after ours, and would be compelled to go before you with 
a request for a change in its legislation every time there was a change 
in our legislation. Perhaps it would be better, in general, for them 
to depend on our legislation as provided here. Of course, only certain 
sections of our Foreign Service Act would apply to them. The whole 
act would not apply to them. 

Chairman Ricuarps. But you might have a Trojan horse there, 

Mr. Henperson. We realize that. We have a gentleman’s under- 
standing with the USIA that we won’t have to go to them every time 
and get their consent before requesting a change. But knowing the 
Bureau of the Budget as I do, | am sure when we ask the Bureau of 
the Budget, ‘‘Please let us have some section of our Foreign Service 
Act changed,” the Bureau of the Budget will say, ““Wait a minute. 
We are going to write a letter to USIA and see what their attitude is. 

So we shall have at least consultations with USIA before requesting 
changes in any of the clauses of the act which will affect USIA. As 
I said before, I think this would be a better arrangement, and we 
prefer to have that rather than one under which USIA would be com- 
pelled to appear separately to request changes paralleling ours. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Kipling wrote something about Canada and 
Britain. He was explaining how this thing worked in the Common- 
wealth. He said something to the effect: “I was a servant in my 
master’s house, but was mistress of my own.’ 

You are going to have to work hard on this matter, because you are 
going to have to go back to the USIA and the Foreign Service every 
time you turn around. 

Mr. Henperson. I realize that, Mr. Chairman, and we are con- 
scious of the fact that that is one of the problems. 

Mr. Jupp. Of course, Mr. Chairman, they might adopt the line 
that certain groups follow—— 

Chairman Ricuarps. What is that, Dr. Judd? 

Mr. Jupp. They might with profit to themselves adopt a tactic 
followed in certain fields of our national life, where one outfit carries 
the ball to get a gain or a raise, whereupon the next can come along 
and insist that it must get a raise to match and equal the first. Next 
year they reverse places. So you could sort of alternate by State being 
the advance guard 1 year and the next year you could stay behind w hile 
USIA carries the ball. Then you could pick up what they have won 
and soon. That is what some of the unions do. 

Mr. Hunperson. That is very helpful. That is one way to progress. 

Chairman Ricuarps. That is what you call getting them going and 
coming. 

Mr. Jupp. Seriously, it seems to me that you are right, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that the Congress ought to legislate in terms of the Foreign 
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Service and then the others will come along with it practically auto- 
matically. 

Chairman Ricuarps. We know how vitally important the Infor- 
mation Service is to the United States. I think everybody in this 
committee believes in that. We also know how vitally important is 
the Foreign Service. If you, by increasing the functions, authority, 
and so forth, of one, build one pillar of the house and help to tear 
down the main structure at the same time, why, you haven’t accom- 
plished anything in the long run. We want to do what is right by 
both. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Jupp. | would like to ask Secretary Henderson the same 
question I asked Mr. Riley: Whether you do or don’t think there 
might be some real advantages and increased efficiency and decreased 
confusion if all of these programs where persons are exchanged back 
and forth were under one tent in the State Department? 

Mr. Henprerson. We are giving that matter study at the present 
time. I am not prepared to answer that. 

Chairman RicHarps. That is not a fair question to ask you, anyway. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I will do my best. We are giving 
that study. It is under active study. 

Chairman Ricuarpbs. That is a good question. 

Mr. HenpeErson. At this moment I can see certain advantages, but 
I also see certain disadvantages. For instance, the ICA brings people 
over here frequently for purposes quite different from those which 
prompt 1E—the International Exchange—to bring them over here. 

As Mr. Riley pointed out, many of the persons who are brought 
over here by ICA come in connection with a specific program, say, a 
construction program. They are brought over here, for example, in 
order to learn certain aspects of bridge building. Then they go back 
to work on the bridge. That doesn’t fit in very well with the [ES 
leadership grant, where a man comes here for 3 or 4 months for the 
purpose of getting acquainted with the United States. 

ICA might well object to being deprived of complete control over 
the selection and the dispatch to this country of persons who are sent 
here in conjunction with specific programs. Similarly, I am not sure 
that the people in the educational exchange in the Department will 
also want to have their work fused completely with some of these 
more technical programs. 

Nevertheless, there are certain places where there can be a common 
ground, for instance, the handling of people here. We might be able to 
build an apparatus to handle both groups. You spoke about having 
an Assistant Secretary or someone with the rank of Assistant Secretary 
in order to give prestige to the exchange. The trouble is that practi- 
cally every agency of the State Department has a certain amount of 
importance. When anyone studies one of these branches of the 
State Department, he is likely to take this position: This is terribly im- 
portant. The person at the head of this branch should be given the 
rank of Assistant Secretary. We had a similar situation in passport. 
If we raise everyone in these branches to an Assistant Secretary, that 
title wouldn’t mean much of anything anymore. 

A few years ago a director of an office had tremendous prestige in the 
State Department. Now we have so many directors that the prestige 
has gone down somewhat. If we have a tremendous raft of Assistant 
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Secretaries, the importance of the position of Assistant Secretary will 
decline, we shall have to devise a new title. This is a question of rela- 
tive importance. 

Mr. Jupp. I recognize that. I just mention it because I feel, as I 
said earlier, that for the amount of effort and money we put into it, 
we get more return out of this exchange of persons program than from 
any other single thing we are doing. 

Ar. Henperson. I agree we get a tremendous return from the 
program. I feel we should do something to convince the American 
public of its importance, something more than we have done. [I 
wouldn’t want to say however, that it is the most important thing we 
are doing in the State Department. 

Mr. Jupp. I did not say that. I said that I think we get more 
good will and understanding of ourselves abroad, and of other countries 
in our own country, through this program than from anything else I 
have seen. I don’t say it is more essential, not at all. I think we 
get more good will in this field for our money and effort. I am only 
seeking for whatever will enable us to further improve it. 

Mr. HeNpERSON. Please bear in mind I am not arguing against 
an assistant secretaryship. I am just discussing the pros and cons. 

Mr. Jupp. I was pleased with what you said in the latter part of 
your earlier remarks, namely, that whenever some, at least, of the 
activities of those coming over here are the same, one agency could 
well handle them both. If ICA people are coming to learn about 
bridges at the University of Minnesota, and exchange students are 
also studying at the University of Minnesota, you could have one 
agency that handles their guidance and counseling and financial 
arrangements and contracts, and all that sort of thing. It seems to 
me that would help enormously in an area where at present there is 
a good deal of confusion and overlapping. Our universities are con- 
fused, and the persons themselves are confused. Thank you. 

Chairman Ricuarps. If you were the second in command of an 
Army, you think you are obligated to obey the Commander in Chief, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Whether or not you agree entirely with the 
policy of the organization? 

Mr. Henperson. That is true. I take the commands of the 
Commander in Chief as long as they don’t go against my conscience. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Your moral principles and conscience? 

Mr. Henpverson. Yes. 

Chairman RicHarps. I am not questioning you at all on this ques- 
tion of honor. I’m not talking about that. I am talking about the 
practical situation. 

I think Mr. Henderson has been very helpful in his testimony here. 
Were you here the other day? 

Mr. Jupp. No. 

Chairman Ricuarps. He urged this plan be adopted because he 
said he didn’t make policy, I believe, that policy was made by some- 
body else, but he was loyal and w ent along with it, or words to that 
effect. 

Mr. Henverson. I don’t think it was quite that. I believe you 
asked me about whether or not the USIA should be a part of the State 
Department. Wasn’t that it? 
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Chairman RicHarps. Something like that. 

Mr. Henperson. I think 

Chairman Ricnarps. I may not have stated that correctly. I was 
just speaking about this worrisome problem of where the information 
program would operate best. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to discuss something off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Ricuarps. The committee stands adjourned until in the 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the hearing adjourned.) 








THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForerGn AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met, pursuant to call, in room G—3, United States 
Capitol, at 10:53 a. m., Hon. James P. Richards (chairman) presiding. 
Chairman RicHarps. The committee will come to order. We will 
proceed with the hearings on the committee print of a bill to provide 
for the promotion and strengthening of international relations through 
aeensl: and athletic exchanges and participation in international 
fairs and festivals. We do not have the number of the bill; just the 
committee print. 
We have with us Mr. Robert C. Schnitzer as our first witness. 
Will you give your full name and title for the record, please, Mr. 
Schnitzer? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. SCHNITZER, GENERAL MANAGER, 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM OF AMERICAN 
NATIONAL THEATRE AND ACADEMY 


Mr. ScuniTzErR. I am General Manager of the International Ex- 
change Program of the American National Theatre and Academy. 

Chairman RicHarps. Have you a statement that you want to 
present this morning? Is it a long statement? 

Mr. ScunitzeEr. It is a brief statement of 3 or 4 minutes. 

Chairman RicHarps. Will you proceed? 

Mr. Scunirzer. I thought perhaps since we are the professional 
administrators of the program for the State Department that my best 
contribution would be if I told you how we operated professionally, 
very briefly, and then let you ask me for any details. 

Chairman Ricnarps. And also your relationship with the Govern- 
ment itself in this operation? 

Mr. ScunirzER. ANTA is contracted to the Government through 
the State Department. I do want to say I am most grateful for the 
invitation to appear before the committee and for the opportunity it 
gives me to report to you directly on the professional operation of the 
—— established by Congress under the President’s Emergency 

und to assist American performing artists in making foreign tours. 

As you know, when the President charged the State Department 
with establishing this program, the Department selected the American 
National Theatre and Academy, ANTA, as their professional agency. 

ANTA is itself proud to be the holder of the only congressional 
charter in the performing arts field, and has as its purpose the encour- 
agement of more and better theater in all its forms throughout the 
United States. 

As our national interest in international theatrical exchange has 
developed, ANTA has become the logical clearinghouse and admin- 
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istrator of such activities, always excepting England where no assist- 
ance is needed to promote exchanges. 

As general manager of this program for ANTA, it is perhaps proper 
for me to identify myself as a theater worker. I have spent some 
25 years in the American theater, largely in professional production 
work, including engagements with =e managements as the Theater 
Guild, Guthrie McClintic-Katharine Cornell Productions, the Gilbert 
Miller office and the Walter Hampden Company. 

Part of my experience includes some six seasons of touring America, 
covering almost all of the 48 States. In addition to my professional 
background, I have had several years of varied experience in the 
community and academic theater in various parts of the country. 

Since the end of World War II, I have had the good fortune to be 
associated in an administrative capacity with almost every American 
attraction that has toured abroad—with the exception of some of our 
solo performers who have been able to tour Europe without outside 
assistance. 

Since you have been hearing many other witnesses, I will confine 
my description of ANTA’s administration of the international ex- 
change program to a brief outline, with the hope that you will question 
me further on the details which may hold special interest. 

Suggestions for projects come to ANTA in many ways—from the 
performers themselves, from their managers, their friends, from 
ANTA’s own staff or from ANTA’s professional advisers. 

Here I think I may digress for a moment from the written statement 
to say that it is not a simple thing to find suitable projects for our 
operation. 

As an example, in the dramatic field, although most of the countries 
of the world have continuing theater operations, such as the Comedie 
Francaise, subsidized by the French Government, or the Old Vic, 
subsidized by the British Government, we have no real repertory 
theater established here in America. 

When we want to find something dramatic, we must look hard for 
something that is suitable in content and properly produced. We 
have a little bit better situation in the musical field because there are 
many fine orchestras already established; in the dance field it is not so 
easy. There aren’t quite so many groups in operation. 

But, in any case, it also becomes a matter of persuading a top- 
flight artist, and only the top-flight artists are suitable for our pur- 
poses, to give up perhaps a very lucrative American season, to go on 
tour through the Asian circuit, which we are gradually working up, 
and through other areas which are not rewarding financially and rather 
difficult physically. 

It must be said on behalf of the profession that they are anxious to 
do this, and do try to help us. But it is not a matter of our “beating 
off’ people anxious to go, that is, people of the quality we need. We 
must find them. We must sometimes help develop the project itself. 

As I said, some of these suggestions come from our professional 
advisers. ‘These professional advisers comprise three advisory panels 
(in drama, dance and music) whose members serve without compensa- 
tion and whose rosters include the most respected names in their 
specific fields. As an appendix to this statement I submit the member- 
ship of these artistic advisory panels. 
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It is the function of these panels to consider all projects submitted 
from the artistic and professional point of view. Their judgment is 
based solely upon the standard of what will be the most effective 
representation abroad for America’s cultural prestige. 

When the appropriate panel has made a favorable decision, it is 
the duty of my office to work out tour schedules, bookings and budgets 
in cooperation with the attraction’s management, and to submit the 
plan to the State Department with the most accurate estimate 
possible of the anticipated deficit. 

It should be said here that it is not our function to assist attractions 
which are able to earn their own way abroad, nor to support worthy 
artists merely for the sake of their art. We have the very prac tical 
purpose of giving to our friends and acquaintances abroad a picture 
of our cultural interests and achievements to balance their already 
extensive appreciation of our commercial, scientific and military 
talent. 

The final decision as to whether the necessary financial support 
can be provided is made by the State Department, in consultation 
with representatives of several other agencies, including the United 
States Information Agency, the Department of Defense, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

If approval is given, the funds allotted are transferred to ANTA 
to be disbursed in accordance with a contract between ANTA and the 
management of the attractions. 

ANTA then maintains a supervisory control over the preparation 
and the execution of the tour, audits the final accounts of the attrac- 
tion, and makes a report to the State Department on the results, both 
artistic and administrative. 

During the entire operation the State Department maintains the 
closest supervision of ANTA’s administration to assure compliance 
with all Government regulations and to achieve the objectives for 
which this program was established. 

The program was activated in September of 1954 and since then 
has assisted over half a hundred attractions to tour 50 different 
countries throughout the world. The attractions range from soloists 
through small groups to large-scale organizations such as symphonies, 
dance companies, and dramatic troupes. 

Mr. Vorys. Are you submitting those? 

Mr. Scunirzer. Yes, as a second appendix to this statement, I 
submit the list of the attractions assisted to date, including those now 
authorized for future projects, together with the dates of their tours 
and the countries visited. 

Each artist, before leaving our country, receives a thorough briefing 
as to his responsibility as a ‘“‘cultural ambassador.’’ We expect not 
only the best performance of which he is capable on stage, but, in 
addition, we count upon exemplary behavior offstage. 

American artists, in contrast to those of many other countries, 
have a natural ease in meeting the public which endears them to the 
foreign man in the street, who is accustomed to a certain aloofness 
in these frequently temperamental performers. 

The results, received from American diplomatic posts and from 
foreign newspapers, indicate the warmth with which American actors, 
dancers, musicians, and singers take part in local activities, such 
as benefit performances, roundtable discussions, or simply meeting 
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with local artists, newspaper people, and just plain citizens. Isubmit 
yer only a few examples of this type of behavior: 

When Isaac Stern, one of our greatest violinists, performed in 
eke he turned back his fee to pay for equipping of a “‘hi-fi’’ music 
room in the local university so that the students could have the 
benefit of fine recorded music continuously, rather than a few times a 
year. 

2. When Jose Limon took his modern dance troupe to South 
America, in addition to the performance, he gave lecture demonstra- 
tions in the Spanish language which brought to the local press repre- 
sentatives, students, and teachers an advance understanding of the 
place of modern dance in the American theatrical scene. 

3. In India, Tom Two Arrows, a full-blooded American Indian, 
completed his demonstration of American Indian music and dance 
by teaching the younger members of his audience how to make their 
own American Indian costumes and implements from the local 
materials. 

4. When the Porgy and Bess Company played Yugoslavia, the 
citizens of Belgrade were delighted and astounded to see them playi ing 
“foos-ball” in the street before the hotel with some Y ugoslav young- 
sters whom they had befriended. 

These examples could be multiplied many times. In general, 
it is the principal duty of the artist to attend as many functions as 
possible, without impairing the quality of performance, and to assist 
the local American diplomatic officers in every way to extend the 
effectiveness of their visit. 

The effect of these performances is further extended by the use of 
radio, television, films, and newspapers; and in this regard the United 
States Information Service officials are highly effici ent at making the 
most of their opportunities. It should also be stated here that the 
performing unions in America have demonstrated a remarkable ap- 
preciation of the special purpose and conditions of these projects and 
have relaxed their more stringent rules in favor of the program 
wherever this could be done without injury to their members. 

I am sure that you have had many descriptions of the excellent 
effects that these projects have had. We can honestly say that to 
date we have had no out-and-out failures, and that our record of 
successes runs from good to what is referred to in professional jargon 
— “rave notices.”” Here again I will only quote a few samples: 

After the appearance “of Martha Graham and her dance com- 
Pe in Indonesia, one of the leading newspapers, whose general 
attitude is far from fr iendly to America, ran an editorial stating that 
they would be forced to give up their opinion that America had no 
cultural life and that they could now only blame us for not having 
shown them our artistic achievements before this. 

They concluded with the humorous but significant statement that 
they would consider it an unfriendly act on the part of the United 
States if we did not continue to send more such artists to their country. 

2. When the Philadelphia Orchestra appeared in Helsinki, the 
great Finnish master, Sibelius, held an unprecedented reception for 
them at his home, and made the public announcement that he had 
—— heard his own music so well played by any other orchestra before. 

. In various European cities even the unfriendly Communist 
ae has given highly favorable reviews to our ballet companies. 
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4. The leading Yugoslav newspaper made the following comment 
on Eleanor Steber’s first performance there: 

The most fascinating thing in Eleanor Steber’s art is the fantastical level of 
her singing culture * * * her perfect interpretation goes out from her throat 
with naturalness and ease which take breath from listeners * * * she caused a 
true storm of enthusiasm on the part of the audience which was thankful for this 
great art the American Eleanor Steber offered to us. 


5. In Paris, the most critical press in the world commented on 
Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of our Teeth as “one of the most inter- 
esting offerings in this long, generous, and varied International Drama 
Festival.” Other comments were “perfect staging and acting,” 
“dynamic setting” and “excellent actors.”’ 

As a final point I am proud to report to the committee that ANTA 
administers this program for our Government at an administrative 
cost of approximately 5 percent of the funds expended. 

ANTA, as you know, is a nonprofit service organization. It 
derives no benefits from this operation, and indeed, contributes 
many services which lower the total cash cost. 

In addition, its position in the performing arts field permits it to 
secure the utmost financial cooperation from the participating artists 
and to command the voluntary advisory services of persons whose 
time could not possibly be bought. 

Those who are familiar with this type of operation know that 10 
to 15 percent of the funds adiainistered is considered satisfactory 
management; 20 to 25 percent administrative cost is not infrequent. 
To be able to turn in the results so far obtained at a cost of 5 percent 
makes us feel that we are, in our own way, making an important 
contribution to our national interest. 


MEMBERS oF ARTISTIC ADVISORY PANELS FOR INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM OF ANTA 


DANCE 


Lucia Chase: Dance authority, patron of arts, founder and codirector of 
Ballet Theater. 

Emily Coleman: Authority and author on dance subjects; music and dance 
editor of Newsweek magazine. 

Agnes De Mille: Contemporary choreographer (best known for ‘‘Oklahoma’’) 

Bethsabee de Rothschild: Author and authority on the dance; president of the 
de Rothschild Foundation for the Arts and Sciences. 

Hyman R. Faine: Executive secretary for the American Guild of Musical 
Artists (AFL union for dancers). 

Martha Hill: Chairman of the department of dance of Juilliard School of 
Music; founder of the American dance festival at Connecticut College. 

Doris Humphrey: Contemporary choreographer; formerly cofounder of Hum- 
phrey-Weidman Dance Co. 

Lincoln Kirstein: Founder and president, New York City Ballet; director of 
American School of Ballet; artistic director of American Shakespeare Festival 
and Academy; former general director, New York City Center of Music and 
Drama. 

Walter Terry: Author and authority on dance subjects; dance critic, New 
York Herald Tribune. 


DRAMA 


Ralph Bellamy: American stage star; president of Actors Equity Association 
(AFL union for actors). 

Dr. Oscar J. Campbell: Shakespearean scholar; author and authority on dra- 
matic subjects; professor emeritus, Columbia University; member, Pulitzer Prize 
Drama Committee; administrator, Columbia University Arts Center program. 
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Dr. Curtis Canfield: Dean of Yale School of Drama; author and authority 
on theater subjects. 

John Chapman: Author and authority on drama; drama critic, New York 
Daily News; former president, New York Drama Critics Circle. 

Richard Coe: Drama critic for the Washington Post and Times Herald. 

Maurice Evans: American stage star and producer; formerly commanding 
officer, Army Entertainment Section, Central Pacific Theater of Operations. 

George Freedley: Founder and curator of theater collection of the New York 
Public Library; formerly drama critic, Morning Telegraph; author of numerous 
books on the theater. 

Rosamond Gilder: Author and drama critic; former editor of Theater Arts 
Magazine; United States delegate to International Theater Institute conferences. 

William Hawkins: Drama critic, New York World Telegram and Sun. 

Walter Kerr: Drama critic, New York Herald Tribune; playwright, author, 
director; former head of theater department at Catholic University. 
x Hermen Levin: Theatrical producer; president of the League of New York 

heaters. 

Alfred Lunt: American stage star. 

Tom Prideaux: Theatrical editor of Life Magazine. 

Joseph Verner Reed: Theatrical producer and author; chairman of the Board 
of the American Shakespeare Festival and Academy. 

Robert Whitehead: Theatrical producer. 


MUSIC 


Dr. Howard Hanson: Composer, conductor; director of the Eastman School of 
Music; president of the International Music Council. 

Jay S. Harrison: Music editor of the New York Herald Tribune; member of 
music faculty at New York University. 

Edwin Hughes: Executive secretary for the National Music Council (national 
association of all musical organizations in America); member of musical jury for 
Fulbright awards. 

Dr. Paul Henry Lang: Author and authority on musical subjects; musical 
editor, Saturday Review; professor at Columbia University music department; 
musicologist and conductor. 

Al Manuti: President of the Musicians Union Local 802 (AFL union for musie- 
ians). 

Dr. William Schuman: Composer; Pulitzer price winner; president of Juilliard 
School of Music. 

Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith: Chief of music division, New York Public Library; 
member of the board of the New York Philharmonic Association; member of the 
board of the Metropolitan Opera Association. 

Dr. Harold Spivacke: Chief of the Music Division of the Library of Congress. 

Dr. Marshall Stearns: Founder and executive director of the Institute of Jazz 
Studies; member of faculty, Hunter College; member of the council of American 
Folklore Society; author and authority on jazz. 

Virgil Thomson: Composer, conductor, author and authority on musical sub- 
jects. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM PROJECTS 


Jose Limon & Dance Co.: November 22—December 12, 1954. (Brazil) Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo; (Uruguay) Montevideo. 

Fizdale and Gold (duo-pianists): December 28, 1954. (Italy) Palermo. 

Isaac Stern (violinist): January 5-January 9, 1955. (Iceland) Reykjavik. 

Betty Allen (mezzo-soprano) (National Music League): January 31—February 
26, 1955. (Tunisia) Bizerte, Tunis, Sfax, Sousse; (Algeria) Bone, Philippeville, 
Quelma, Constantine, Sitif, Bougie, Alger, Maison-Carree, Orleansville, Affre- 
ville, Blida, Medea. 

Porgy and Bess: December 11, 1954-February 26, 1955. (Yugoslavia) 
Zagreb, Belgrade; (Egypt) Alexandria, Cairo; (Greece) Athens; (Israel) Tel 
Aviv; (French Morocco) Casablanca; (Spain) Barcelona; (Italy) Naples, Milan. 

Ervin Laszlo (pianist): January 5-April 17, 1955. (Iceland) Akureyri; 
(Greece) Patras, Volos, Athens, Salonika; (Israel) Kfar Shmariaku, Tel Aviv, 
Haifa, Jerusalem; (Lebanon) Beirut; (Egypt) Cairo, Alexandria. 

Jubilee Singers: March 13-May 8, 1955. (Yugoslavia) Ljublijana, Zagreb, 
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Sarajevo, Belgrade, Novisap, Skoplje; (Turkey) Istanbul; (Pakistan) Karachi; 
(India) Lahore, Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay, Poona, Madras; (Ceylon) Colombo. 

Eleanor Steber (Soprano): May 23-June 7, 1955. (Yugoslavia) Zagreb, 
Belgrade. 

Philippa Schuyler (pianist) and Everett Lee (conductor): April 14-June 14, 
1955. (Brazil) Sao Fons. Rio de Janeiro, Santos; (Uruguay) Montevideo; 
(Argentina) Rosario. 

William Warfield (baritone): May 24-June 15, 1955. (Portugal) Lisbon; 
(Spain) Madrid, Barcelona; (Italy) Milan; (Austria) Strasbourg; (Germany) 
West Berlin. 

Philadelphia Orchestra: May 17-June 18, 1955. (Belgium) Brussels; (Hol- 
land) Amsterdam; (France) Bordeaux; (Portugal) Lisbon Oporto; (Spain) Madrid, 
Barcelona; (Italy) Milan, Genoa, Turin, Lugano; (Austria) Strasbourg, Vienna; 
(Germany) West Berlin; (Sweden) Stockholm; (Finland) Helsinki. 

Medea: June 14-18, 1955. (France) Paris. 

E. Power Biggs (organist) and seven members Boston Symphony: June 6-22, 
1955. (Iceland.) 

Symphony of the Air: May 3—June 25, 1955. (Japan) Tokyo, Nagoya, Takara- 
zuka, Kyoto, Hiroshima, Fukoka, Sendai, Yokohama, Shizuoka; (Korea) Seoul; 
(Okinawa); (Formosa) Taipei; (Philippines) Manila; (Thailand) Bangkok; 
(Malaya) Singapore, Kula Lumpur; (Ceylon) Colombo. 

Skin of Our Teeth: June 28—July 3, 1955. (France) Paris. 

New York City Ballet: April 9-July 8, 1955. (Monaco) Monte Carlo; (France) 
Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, Paris; (Italy) Florence, Rome; (Portugal) Lisbon; 
(Switzerland) Lausanne, Zurich; (Germany) Stuttgart; (Holland) Amsterdam, 
The Hague. 

James Wolfe (pianist, National Music League): June 14-30, 1955. (Mexico) 
Mexico City, San Luis Potose; (Guatemala) Guatemala City. 

Oklahoma: June 20-August 16, 1955. (France) Paris; (Italy) Rome, Naples, 
Milan, Venice. 

Beal Twins (duoviolinists): September 14, 1955. (Germany) West Berlin. 

Byron Janis (pianist): September 21, 1955. (Switzerland) Berne. 

Grant Johannesen (pianist): September 22, 1955. (Switzerland) Basel. 

New York Philhsrmonic: September 3-October 5, 1955. (Scotland) Edin- 
burgh; (Austria) Vienna; (Belgium) Brussels; (Germany) Berlin; (France) Paris; 
(Switzerland) Geneva, Berne, Basel, Zurich; (Italy) Milan, Perugia, Rome, 
Naples; (Greece) Athens; (England) London. 

Ruggiero Ricci (violinist): October 6, 1955. (Iceland) Reykjavik, Air Base, 
Hafnarfjardar. 

Vera Franceschi (pianist): October 8, 1955. (Turkey) Ankara. 

Joyce Flissler (violinist) (National Music League): August 9—October 7, 1955. 
(Brazil) Sao Paulo, San Jose dos Compos, San Jose do Rio Pardo, Orlandia, 
Piracicaba, Araras, Araraquara, Bauru, Marilia, Uberaba, Volta Redonda, Pe- 
tropolis, Aracaju, Maceio, Vitoria; (Mexico) Mexico City, Monclova, Piedras 
Negras, Guadalajara. 

Porgy and Bess: July 7—October 22, 1955. (Brazil) Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo; 
(Uruguay) Montevideo; (Argentina) Buenos Aires; (Chile) Santiago; (Peru) 
Lima; (Colombia) Bogota, Cali; (Venezuela) Caracas; (Panama) Panama City; 
(Mexico) Mexico City. 

Ballet Theater: June 28-November 1, 1955. (Mexico) Mexico City; (Guate- 
mala) Guatemala City; (Costa Rica) San Jose; (Panama) Panama City; ( Colom- 
bia) Bogota, Medellin, Cali; (Ecuador) Quito, Guayaquil; (Peru) Lima; (Chile) 
Santiago; (Argentina) Buenos Aires; (Uruguay) Montevideo; (Brazil) Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo. 

Tallchief and Eglevsky (ballet dancers): November 15-19, 1955. (Brazil) 
Rio de Janeiro. 

John Sebastian (harmonica virtuoso): November 2-28, 1955. (Germany) 
Bremen, Hamburg, Hannover; (Italy) Brescia, Montechiari, Carcina, Gardone, 
Salo, Pontedera, Lucca Siena, Vicenza, Milano, S. Benedetto, Fermo, Tolentino, 
Ancona, Turino. 

Nell Tangeman (mezzo-soprano): May 18-June 30, 1955. (Greece) Athens; 
(Syria) Damascus; 7 hacont Beirut; Yugoslavia. 


Philippa Schuyler and Everett Lee (pianist and conductor): October 11, 1955- 
January 14, 1956. (Iceland) Keflavik, Akureyi; (Turkey) Istanbul; (Lebanon) 
Beirut; (Ethiopia) Addis Ababa; (Spain) Madrid, Leon. 

Kverett Lee (conductor): January 8-February 12, 1956. (Spain) Madrid, 
Barcelona. 
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Benno and Sylvia Rabinof (violinist and pianist): December 22, 1955—Janu- 
ary 29, 1956. (Greece) Syros Island, Athens, Patross, Salonika, Pyreaus; (Yugo- 
slavia) Zagreb, Osijek, Belgrade, Sarajevo, Banja Luka; (Spain) Palma de Mallorca. 

Martha Graham Dance Co.: November 1, 1955-February 12, 1956. (Japan) 
Tokyo; (Philippines) Manila; (Thailand) Bankok; (Malaya) Singapore, Kuala 
Lumpur; (Indonesia) Djakarta; (Burma) Rangoon; (Pakistan) Dacca; (India) 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, New Delhi; (Ceylon) Colombo; (Pakistan) Karachi; 
(Iran) Abadan, Teheran. 

Ruggiero Ricci (violinist): February 1956. Yugoslavia. 

Betty Allen (mezzo-soprano) : January 31—February 20, 1956. (Tunisia) Biserte, 
Tunis, Sfax, Sousse; (Algeria) Bone, Philippiville, Quelma, Constantine, Sitif, 
Bougie, Alger, Maison-Carree, Orleansville, Affreville, Blida, Medea; (France) 
Dinan, Sv. Malo, Rennes, St. Brieuc, Brest, Lesneven, Lorient, Vannes, Quimper, 
Lannion, Laval, Alencon, Caen, Le Havre, Fecamp, Rouen, Lisieux, Flers, 
Libourne, Marmande, Montauban, Perigueux, Agen, Toulouse, Tarbes, Dax, 
Mont de Marsan, Pau, Bayonne, Bordeaux, Angouleme, Saintes, Chatellerault, 
Cahors, Cognac. 

Eugene Istomin (pianist): February 2-7, 1956. (Iceland) Reykjavik, Keflavik 
Air Base, Hafnarfjordur. 

Sylvia Marlowe (harpsichordist): January 15-April 30, 1956. Philippines, 
Singapore, Indonesia, India, Pakistan, Japan. 

New Music Quartet: January 9March 17, 1956. North Africa, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, Spain. 

Nell Tangeman (mezzo-soprano): March 3—April 30, 1956. Syria, Greece, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia. 

Robert Shaw Chorale: March 20-May 31, 1956. Egypt, Lebanon, Israel, 
Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, Italy, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, 
pmcuam, France, England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 

celand. 

Tom Two Arrows (American Indian dancer-singer-lecturer): January 15-May 
15, 1956. Pakistan, India, Burma, Indonesia. 

Dizzy Gillespie (jazz band): March 27—May 21, 1956. Iran, Pakistan, Leba- 
non, Syria, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Greece. 

New Orleans Symphony: April 3-30, 1956. Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, Puerto 
Rico, Dutch West Indies, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, Ecuador, Panama, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico. 

Boston Symphony: August 24-September 25, 1956. Ireland, Scotland, Nor- 
ed Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France, 
england. 

New York Woodwind Quintet: August and September 1956. Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Colombia, Mexico. 

Los Angeles Symphony: April 24-July 4, 1956. Philippines, Singapore, Indo- 
nesia, Thailand, Burma, Korea, Japan. 

Teahouse of the August Moon: 15 weeks beginning April 15, 1956. Dominican 
Republic, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Panama, Costa Rica. 

Eugene Istomin (violinist): April, May, 1956. Japan, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Manila, Vietnam, Korea. 

Leontyne Price (soprano): March 25—April 15, 1956. (India) Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, New Delhi, Madras. 

William Warfield (baritone): 10 weeks beginning mid-August 1956. Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Egypt, Israel, Ethiopia, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Uganda, Angola, Belgian Congo, French Equatorial Africa, Nigeria, 
Togoland, Gold Coast, Liberia, Sierra Leone. 

Ballet Theatre: 21 weeks beginning in September 1956. Scotland, England, 
Italy, Austria, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, Iran, Iraq, Egypt, 
Israel, Spain, Portugal. 

New York City Ballet: 14 weeks beginning in August 1956. Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Belgium, Italy. 

Eugene List and Carol Glenn (pianist and violinist): Month of August 1956. 
Indonesia. 

Robert. Merrill (baritone): 7 weeks beginning in June 1956. East and west 
coasts of South America. 

Blanche Thebom (mezzo-soprano): 7 weeks beginning in June 1956. East 
and west coasts of South America. 

Louis Armstrong: September and October 1956. East and west coasts of South 
America. 

Eleanor Steber (dramatic soprano): 13 weeks beginning February 1957. Itin- 
erary includes entire are of free Asia—both Near and Far East. 
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Chairman Ricuarps. Thank you, Mr. Schnitzer. That was a very 
good statement and right to the point. 

Do any of the committee members want to ask a question? Mr. 
Gordon. 

Mr. Gorvon. Mr. Chairman. In programs of that kind, does it 
take very long to train those people at those various places that they 
perform, like in Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Scunitzer. No, sir. We take organizations that are already 
in operation. For instance, the Porgy and Bess company, which was 
our first attraction behind any of the Iron Curtain countries, had 
already been organized here in America. 

As a matter of fact, at that time it was in Europe on its own when 
we picked it up. To use that old expression, we “squeeze the nickel 
until the Indian rides the buffalo,” and if we can pick up somebody 
who is already on his own near where the specialists of the State 
Department and USIA feel he would be useful, that makes it cheaper 
for us. In this case, for the Yugoslav tour, we picked up Porgy and 
Bess in Paris. And they continued on a Near Eastern tour. They 
were a going organization. 

Mr. Gorpvon. Do you use local talent in with those groups? 

Mr. Scunirzer. Foreigners? 

Mr. Gorpvon. Yes. 

Mr. Scunirzer. No. These funds are appropriated only for the 
use of American citizens, and they are administered in that way. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Was Porgy and Bess already in Europe? 
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Mr. Scunirzmr. Yes, sir. We have had a rather checkered experi- 
ence with Porgy and Bess because they have been on tour so long, and 
we have picked them up, dropped them on their own again, picked 
them up and dropped them as it suited our interest, really. 

I do hope that you don’t think from the fact that Porgy and Bess 
has the best press agent in the world that that is the only attraction 
we have sent out. Every time somebody claps his hands, the press 
agent for Porgy and Bess gets a notice in the , a York Times—yet 
we have used many other equally successful attractions. 

Mr. Vorys. On this Porgy and Bess business, I regret that I 
haven’t seen it. I regret that I am no grand opera viewer. 

As I understand, the story is laid in Charleston, S. C., Catfish Row, 
and involved a cripple and 

Chairman Ricnarps. If you had seen it, your position would be 
different. Your comments are based on hearsay. 

Mr. Vorys. He is checking me now. The scene of this play is laid 
in your State, Mr. Chairman—Catfish Row in Charleston. ‘The hero 
is a crippled Negro and the heroine is a Negro prostitute. One of the 
great scenes in it is of crapshooting. 

1 understand the music is perfectly wonderful. I wonder whether 
the story, I conferred this morning with a couple of people who had 
seen it, is a very good picture of our cultural or samen achievements? 

For the life of me, I can’t see how that sort of story does us a lot of 
good. I can see why we wouldn’t underwrite its going to Moscow 
but why the Soviets would. 

Mr. ScunirzeR. That is a legitimate concern. I assure you this 
was seriously discussed by not only our organization but the specialists 
in the State Department and the United States Information Agency 
before the final decision was taken. 

It was finally taken on this basis: that it is in the first place a work 
of art. Whenever a foreigner thinks of American music he thinks 
eens first of Gershwin. While not grand opera, it is operatic in 
style. 

We thought we could present it as saying that it was something 
out of the past. It is not a statement by us that this is the condition 
in America now. 

It was written 20 or 30 years ago. But this production is an example 
of what our Negro artists have achieved as artists. 

The proof that the judgment of these people who finally agreed to 
let it go was right in that there has never eg even in the Communist 
press, a statement saying, ‘‘You see, this is the way things are in 
America today.” 

There was one on this last tour, which I must point out we did not 
assist, I think, in Poland where they said, “See, these are the con- 
ditions.”” But nowhere else has there ever been a reference to the 
fact that this is a true picture, and they know why. 

Nobody goes to Rigoletto, which is a story full of murder and 
horrors, car says, “‘Well, see, there is the way Italians live.”” They 








say, ‘This is a work of art about some people who happened to live 
under certain conditions.” 

I must say that so far, with that one exception on this last tour, 
even in the Communist countries, the press has made no reference to 
that particular matter. 
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The reference has always been to the fact that: These were fine 
artists, this was a fine production, and a great theatrical experience. 

Mr. Vorys. I understand Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath” is one 
of the American books that is circulated by the Soviets. I under- 
stand they just have that available where it can be read, and they 
don’t say ‘“‘this is the way it is in America” because that is what it 
says in the book. 

Do you send any of Tennessee Williams’ plays around? 

Mr. Scunirzer. We haven’t yet. We haven’t found any that we 
thought were suitable. These decisions—let’s say these decisions, 
artistic and professional—are made by our panels of advisers; but 
then their decisions are checked over by the specialists down here in 
Washington who work very carefully on what they think will be ac- 
ceptable and useful to our purposes. 

Mr. Vorys. Now as to ANTA: You are the general manager. 
That is your title, isn’t it? 

Mr. Scunirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. Does it have a board of directors? 

Mr. Scunirzer. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you have a list of who they are? 

Mr. Scunirzer. I have a list of the ANTA committee, and I shall 
submit a full list of the board of directors. I have also a list of the 
committee on—— 

Mr. Vorys. The advisory committee? 

Mr. Scunirzer. I also have the ANTA board members who are on 
the special committee supervising this activity of the actors: Robert 
W. Dowling, chairman; Mrs. H. Inness-Brown is vice chairman. 
They are on the list here that I will turn over to you. Roger Stevens 
is the treasurer. George Freedley is the secretary. C. Lawton 
Campbell. Rosamond Gilder. These are the committee for this 
particular activity of ANTA. 

Mr. Vorys. That is what I didn’t get clear. Is this the main 
activity of ANTA? 

Mr. Scunirzer. No, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. What are its other activities? 

Mr. Scunirzer. ANTA holds a congressional charter, as I said, 
in the performing arts field. It is very proud of that fact. It is the 
only charter in the performing arts field. It was established some 
20 years ago. 

Its purposes are to promote the living theater in all forms, and I 
go beyond the purely dramatic, in America. It was because of its 
previous experience in assisting foreign tours that the State Depart- 
ment chose ANT A as its agency in this new development. 

Mr. Vorys. How did you underwrite foreign tours before there 
was a Government subsidy? 

Mr. Scunirzer. Usually with a baseball bat. That is perhaps 
unfair to the patrons of the arts who have been interested in this idea 
of telling our friends what we have here besides material comforts. 

Take, for instance, in 1950. Ballet Theatre had offers for a tour 
of Europe but the income could not possibly pay the expenses. 
Blevins Davis, who is a patron of the arts and who is particularly 
interested in ballet activities, said, “I will underwrite this if ANTA 
will administer it.”” And ANTA said, ‘‘Gladly.” 
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We took it on. That cost Mr. Davis $100,000. It took Ballet 
Theatre through 8 different countries of Europe for a period of 6 
months. It got rave reviews. For the first time the Europeans 
had to admit perhaps they didn’t have a corner on ballet talent. 
(In 1950 I had the good fortune to go along with the company. I 
don’t have nearly as much fun now with so many companies around 
the world, as I must stay at headquarters to keep track.) 

In northern Italy most of the cities had a Communist mayor and 
a Christian-Democrat vice mayor. Despite that, we had civic recep- 
tions in the town halls and rave reviews even in the Communist 
press. 

Another example would be the taking of Virgil Thompson’s opera 
Four Saints in Three Acts, which he wrote with Gertrude Stein, to 
the Paris Festival of 1952, when the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
held a festival that they called Masterpieces of the 20th Century. 
There again this production was in operation here, and a private 
citizen, Mrs. Ethel Reiner, who is a producer on Broadway said she 
would underwrite the losses for taking it over. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you have any instances where from your experience 
and skill in planning, and possibly promoting such tours, that you can 
merely help companies or particular plays to be exported without any 
subsidy? 

Mr. Scunitzer. If they can do this, sir, it isn’t our function under 
the program we are discussing. ANTA, on its own, is glad to assist 
in every other way it possibly can. ANTA also assists organizations 
coming into America, like the Comedie Francaise, by giving receptions, 
helping with customs, and other entry formalities and things like that. 

ANTA will therefore assist an organization which can go abroad 
on its own financially. But the function of this State Department 
program is definitely only to help private enterprise get over the 
hurdle that is created by the difference between the American dollar 
costs and foreign income. 

Mr. Sevpen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. 

Mr. SELDEN. Since the Government program went into effect, 
have you found that the private patrons have discontinued their 
participation? 

Mr. ScunirzErR. No; though it is, I must say, getting more difficult. 
In the first place, it was never a full program. You have to have 
plenty of money to underwrite a ballet tour. 

Mr. Se_peN. You gave us some examples. 

Mr. Scunirzer. Those are the few. There may be 1 or 2 others. 
There were not many in the years since the war until this program 
came into effect. 

Mr. Sextpen. Until the Government program went into effect, isn’t 
it true that any groups that went overseas had to be financed in whole 
or in part by private patrons? 

Mr. Scunirzer. Until this program went into effect any group that 
went overseas had to be privately financed, with the exception of the 
Berlin festivals. That was helped by HICOG. 

Coming back to your first question, we do get private assistance 
still. The Philadelphia orchestra went last year for us to Europe. 
They raised 50 percent of their loss among their own sponsors. The 
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same was true of the New York Philharmonic orchestra; not quite 
so much will be raised by the Boston for their forthcoming tour for us, 

When you have an organization like a symphony orchestra, which 
has a tradition of private sponsorship, you can get something out of 
it, although it grows less for two reasons: People say, ‘“‘Well, we have 
had the glamor of a foreign tour. Now, that is it. You come to us 
every year for so many thousands of dollars to underwrite your 
American season. We just can’t keep on doing it.” 

In the second place, of course, there is doubtless the feeling that 
the Government has at last recognized the value of this kind of 
activity and has regularized this program, and is really doing it with 
a plan, and we can perhaps use our contributions to better effect 
elsewhere. 

This, by the way, is one reply that 1 always have to my friends 
abroad who comment on the fact that the Government does not sup- 
port the arts financially at bome—that that is very true, but at the 
same time our people of wealth have a sense of civic responsibility 
that is not matched by the feelings of foreign people of wealth. 

An American, on the average (of course, we can’t generalize too 
much), who has extra money feels that he has a responsibility to use 
it to help art, to help science, to help medicine, to help education— 
something like that—whereas a European who has money says, “‘Let 
the state do it.” 

I have that response to them. But the fact remains it is dwindling 
as this program goes on, because they are tired. They feel, ‘All right. 
We have helped once and that is it.”’ 

I wouldn’t want you to feel that if this program did not exist we 
would be getting anything like the activity that we are getting out of 
private enterprise; I can name on the fingers of one hand the attrac- 
tions that went abroad from the end of the war until the time that 
this operation was set up. 

There was a company of Hamlet, which went to Denmark in 1949, 
the Ballet Theater tour in 1950, the Four Saints in Three Acts, in 
1952, and | think that is the end of it. These were a beginning. 
The y proved something, in the first place. They gave us a working 
basis on which we could then proceed. But they certainly couldn’t 
achieve what we have been doing now. 

These all went to Europe; I would like to point out, too, Europe is 
not the most important area for our program. Many of our artists 
still can go to Europe on their own. We don’t assist soloists at all 
in Europe—except perhaps if one is already in Europe and can extend 
his tour to an area like Yugoslavia, Greece, or Turkey, where he can- 
not make his own way, and we may give him a little mone y to help 
him. 

In Europe we limit our assistance to the large organizations which 
can never make their own way. Our heaviest financial interest is in 
the Far East and the Near East and South America. There no 
private enterprise will ever handle it. ‘There is no glamour for the 
sponsor in having a great success in Saigon, for example. 

Chairman RicHarps. It is not a mone eymaking endeavor anywhere 
but Europe? 

Mr. Scunitzer. And then only for soloists. Even then usually 
they barely get by, but it adds to their reputation when they come 
back to play here. 
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Mr. Vorys. You have described ANTA’s international activities. 
Does it have a national, domestic program of promotion and en- 
couragement of the arts? 

Mr. Scunirzer. Very definitely. That is its major activity, 
although I suppose the colorfulness of my particular division has, 
in the first few months of its operation, perhaps overshadowed 
ANTA’s national activities in people’s minds. ANT A’s continuing 
activity is for promoting more and better theater for the whole 
country. 

I am not really the person to talk about this, but I don’t wear 
blinders and I know what goes on in the office next door. ANTA 
has a service department which provides services for theater groups 
all over the country. 

When I say “theater groups,” I mean not only professionals who 
are small in number, perhaps, outside of big cities, but for the thou- 
sands of community theaters and academic theaters; AN’TA’s aid 
includes assistance of all kinds, from getting the best professional 
advice on building a theater, that you can really see and hear in, to 
providing, perhaps persuading, some star to go and act as a pace 
setter for the local group in some local show, and all other sorts of 
help imaginable. 

In addition, it has a very large program which it has recently 
launched to reestablish the professional theater throughout the 
country with 40 different cities as the key spots. 

Mr. Vorys. Does ANTA have anything to do with amateur 
groups, plavers’ clubs? 

Mr. Scunirzer. Yes, indeed. These people are among the ones 
who are most served by ANTA. 

Mr. Vorys. Did you ever hear of the Players’ Club of Columbus, 
Ohio, founded in 1923? 

Mr. Scunirzer. I think I have. I have never had the pleasure of 
seeing one of their performances. 

Mr. Vorys. Did you ever hear of their original performance in 
1923, and who one of the actors was? 

Mr. Scuntrzer. | think I can guess. 

Mr. Vorys. Because it was me. I yield the floor. 

Chairman Ricuarps. I want to ask just two questions before you 
go on. The State Department selects these countries that are to be 
visited; is that right? 

Mr. Scunirzer. The State Department indicates what countries 
they are interested in, and then we try to arrange tours through 
those countries. 

Chairman Ricuarps. They don’t screen out countries after you 
arrange vour tour? 

Mr. Scunirzer. Yes. They continue their supervision. I have 
never been so supervised in mv life. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Would the gentleman, in advising the State 
Department, in view of the gentleman from Ohio’s remark about 
Porgy and Bess, use his good offices to see if the State of Ohio can be 
added to this list of foreign countries that are to be included? 

Mr. Scunitzer. That is up to the State Department. I will pass 
the suggestion on. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Have you had any experience with Com- 
munist infiltration into your organization? 
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Mr. Scunitzer. I have no overt evidence of this at all. Of course, 
the decision of who is to go and who is not to go, the question of 
security, if we can use that term, is not our function as a professional 
organization. 

We would regret exceedingly if there were any Communist infiltra- 
tion in any of the attractions that we assist. So far we have had no 
evidence from overseas, or at home that anything untoward has 
happened. 

(Within ANTA, of course, I am sure that we have been thoroughly 
checked over and over again, since we have this responsibility to the 
State Department.) 

So I presume you are talking about the attractions. The attractions 
we send, of course, have a job to do. 

All I can say is we do not consciously let anybody who is a Com- 
munist go out for us. Of course, it is necessary for everybody who 
goes out for us to get himself a passport. 

Chairman Ricwarps. Do you give a list of your players or per- 
formers before you go? 

Mr. ScunitzErR. Yes, indeed. 

Chairman Ricaarps. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. No questions. 

Mr. Scunirzer. Let me say this: To begin with, we have at the 
beginning not always supplied full details on everybody in a 100-man 
orchestra, or something like that. We havea list of people. But our 
main interest is in the conductor, the manager, responsible manage- 
ment, that their soloists or stars, whatever it happens to be, are good 
people. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Seven. No further questions. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComprs. The only question I would ask is just to pursue a 
little further the question that the chairman asked about screening 
the troupes for Communist affiliations. 

You answered, didn’t you, that as far as the management or the 
leading parts, I couldn’t hear you very well, I thought you said where 
there were big orchestras, or something of that kind, maybe 100 
members, you didn’t do much screening? 

Mr. ScunitzEr. I should say that ANTA doesn’t do any screening. 
We pass on to the State Department the personal history of the top 
people. We also supply them with a list of the rest of the people. 

The State Department’s activities in this regard, of course, are 
really not my business. I am purely professional. As I say, personally 
and for AN'TA, we would regret any Communist participation. 

At the same time I must make this reservation, that a Communist 
who plays the third oboe can’t do us much harm if he keeps his mouth 
shut off the stage. 

Mr. LeCompte. That is right. If he is going to be financed in 
part by the taxpayers, he ought to take a non-Communist oath, 
hadn’t he? 

Mr. Scunirzer. If an oath is required, then we will see that he gives 
it. So far, we haven’t been asked that he give it. 

Mr. LeCompte. That is something we can think about. 

Mr. Scunitzer. As I say, this is not my decision. We follow our 
orders. 
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Mr. LeCompte. I am sure you do. 

Mr. Scunitzer. This is about the Symphony of the Air, isn’t it? 

Mr. LeCompte. I did not know there is anything of a cultural 
nature in this connection. 

Mr. Scunirzer. This is in all our minds. It is a matter of deep 
concern to us, that an accusation has been made that several mem- 
bers of the Symphony of the Air 

Mr. LeComptr. May I say that I haven’t heard the accusation 
or heard the words, “Symphony of the Air.” 

Mr. ScunirzerR. You doubtless will hear of it. The thing is this: 
The Symphony of the Air received rave reviews everywhere. We 
had no reports, confidential or public, of any misbehavior offstage or 
on; and our Ambassador in Japan, for instance, was able to report 
that American-Japanese relations were at an all-time high, probably 
as a result of these performances. 

If there were Communists in that company it was unfortunate, 
but the good effect was so far greater than any damage that they 
could have done that I still think it was a good thing to send the 
orchestra. 

The Japanese went wild over them. So did the Philippines. They 
even got to Ceylon. Everywhere their success was fantastic, and the 
behavior of the troupe as a whole was exemplary. 

I can give you one example: A special student matinee was added in 
Tokyo because there weren’t enough tickets at the regular perform- 
ances at the rates students could afford. 

‘Twenty-four hours before the box-office window opened there were 
4,000 students in line. The members of the orchestra took turns 
staying up all night, walking up and down the lines of those students, 
talking to them about music (some of them had brought their fiddles), 
talking to them about music and anything else. 

This was quite ‘‘above and beyond the call of duty.” Again, the 
final performance of the Symphony of the Air in Japan was a joint 
performance with a Japanese orchestra, in which they sat man for 
man, a Japanese violinist and an American violinist, reading off the 
same music, with an American conductor conducting. 

This sort of thing was achieved all along the line. They went, as I 
say, to the Philippines. They went to Singapore, to Bangkok, to 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 

These men, and I am speaking generally of the orchestra now, had 
to fly in bucket seats, frequently. They are not young men. They 
sometimes flew 8 hours and performed the same night. These con- 
ditions were anything but ideal. As a whole, that orchestra did a 
fine job for us. 

Mr. LeCompte. May I just conclude by saying that I didn’t offer 
my question in criticism, because I hadn’t heard of the Symphony of 
the Air. 

Mr. Scunitzer. You will. I just wanted to say that we regret 
any such alleged activity, but we feel still the balance is far on our 
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side of the picture, on America’s side of the picture, because of the 
benefits gained. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Thank you very much. Mr. Williams, do 
you have any questions? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Bouton. I have one little remark. It is the first time I have 
had any contact with what we are doing culturally. I want to thank 
you very much for giving us these incidents and telling us something 
of what happens when we go over. 

Chairman RicHarps. It is enlightening to me, too. I can see where 
this program properly run could be very helpful to the United States. 

Our next witness is Mr. Harold Weston. Mr. Weston, will you 
please give the committee your complete name and for whom you 
appear? 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD WESTON, PRESIDENT, FEDERATION OF 
MODERN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 


Mr. Weston. My name is Harold Weston. I am here as president 
of the Federation of Modern Painters and Sculptors, vice president 
of the United States Committee of the International Association of 
Plastic Arts, and vice chairman of the National Council on the Arts 
and Government. 

I might digress to say that the International Association of Plastic 
Arts is composed of 13 leading national art societies in America in 
the fields of painting, sculpture and graphic arts. The international 
organization was formed in Venice in 1954, where I was one of the 
members of the United States delegation. I am also here, as I said, 
as vice chairman of the National Council on the Arts and Government, 
of which Mr. Clarence Derwent is the chairman, and of which Mr. 
Schnitzer is one of the members. That is composed of representatives 
of all of the seven major arts. 

In that respect, it is an organization for the first time in America 
of all the different arts banded together, particularly concentrated 
on the new awakening in America of the consciousness that our 
Government bas a responsibility toward the arts, that the arts 
contribute to the national welfare and to our international relations. 
In other words, that particular council has been studying for the 
past year any legislative proposals relating to the arts which have 
been brought up here in Congress, and has, as a matter of fact, 
contributed suggestions and ideas to the authors of the bills, and 
many of those suggestions have been incorporated in the legislation 
which is before the Congress. I am not referring specifically to the 
present bill that is under discussion here. I refer primarily to another 
bill, which I will have occasion to mention shortly, which is related 
to this bill and has a bearing on carrying out the objectives of this 
legislation. 
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Chairman Ricuarps. Do you have a prepared statement? Would 
you prefer to read the statement or would you prefer to place it in 
the record 

Mr. Weston. I think it would be good to do a little of both. I 
would like to put the statement in the record, because then it is all 
there and nothing will be skipped. I am glad to talk informally 
with the committee, if that is your wish. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Without objection, the whole statement will 
be placed in the record at this point, and you go ahead and refer to 
any part of it that you want. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 





PREPARED STATEMENT BY HAROLD WESTON 


My name is Harold Weston. I am president of the Federation of Modern 
Painters and Sculptors, vice president of the United States Committee of the 
International Association of Plastic Arts, and vice chairman of the National 
Council on the Arts and Government. I am authorized to speak in the name of 
these organizations. 

The federation is one of the 13 national art societies which are the members of 
the United States Committee of the IAPA. The component societies of this 
committee include in their membership some 5,000 painters, sculptors and graphic 
artists. The National Council consists of distinguished individuals representing 
each of the seven major arts: music; drama and dance; literature; architecture; 
painting, sculpture, and graphic art; photography and motion pictures; and 
radio and television. Mr. Clarence Derwent is its Chairman. This Council has 
for the past year given careful consideration to art legislation which has come 
before Congress and has offered several suggestions which have been adopted by 
the authors of such bills. 

Naturally, I do not mean to imply that there is unanimity of opinion among 
artists on minor issues concerning such legislation. But I think I can say without 
qualification that the artists of America of all fields are indeed heartened by the 
active interest which the Congress is taking in the role of the arts as affecting our 
national welfare and our international relations. We in America are reaching an 
esthetic maturity when we recognize that through the centuries a nation’s endur- 
ing status depends to a large degree on the creative cultural achievements which it 
contributes to world civilization. 

The artists of many fields which I have the honor to represent firmly believe in 
the purposes of the legislation before this committee. Convincing evidence of 
the urgency and importance of our country’s participation in international cul- 
tural exchanges of all sorts has been amply provided by the experiences of the 

ast 3 years. As you well know, this hus been carried out on an emergency basis. 

he evidence that the taxpayer’s dollars have been exceedingly well invested in 
these activities is so overwhelming that it would seem self-evident that these 
programs should not merely be continued but rather very considerably expanded. 
Might one suggest, at least to the cost of three of our latest bombers? 1 do not 
mean to imply by that remark that our preparations to meet any attack should be 
curtailed, quite the contrary. The present Communist concentration on cultural 
attacks against our country, accompanied by conciliatory words about limitations 
of armaments, may be just an effort to divert our attention from preparations 
against aggression, which the United States must maintain for an unforeseeable 
future. 

But the cultural challenge of the U. 8. 8. R. cannot be ignored and our country 
has unquestionably lagged far behind all major nations in giving governmental 
support to its arts and in making use of its cultural resources to create a climate 
of sympathetic understanding in other nations. I am sure the members of this 
committee do not need any convincing that it is time this situation should be 
rectified. But in so doing, by whatever means, we Americans must maintain 
that aura of freedom, imagination, and individual initiative which has character- 
ized the arts of America and under which system they have flourished. 

However, the present economic situation for American artists in several fields 
of the arts, at a time of our country’s greatest prosperity, is quite alarming. 
If the Congress is ta establish international cultural exchanges on a permanent 
basis, the Congress should take steps to make sure that the cultural resources of 
our Nation are given éyery opportunity to continue to supply these programs 
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with the artists and their works of art which will rank high under the severe 
test of international competition. Cultural commodities, if they may be called 
that, cannot be mass produced nor augmented by automation or technological 
ingenuities. They spring from the hearths of our communities where the weapons 
of future cultural cold wars will be forged. 

Fortunately, ladies and gentlemen, you will shortly have the opportunity to 
assist in assuring our country that cultural ammunition will not be lacking for 
the program under consideration today. You can give your support to the 
parallel bills H. R. 7973 and H. R. 8291 to create a Federal Advisory Commission 
on the Arts, and other measures. 

It is clear that the artists of America, at least this I believe, support the purposes 
of H. R. 8920 and the committee print which you are considering. There is a 
minor amendment to section 3, paragraph (2) of H. R. 8920 (and similar paragraph 
in the committee print), also in 8. 3116 and S. 3172, which I should like to suggest 
in behalf of greater clarity that the art of my own field, painting, and related 
fields such as sculpture and graphic art, is to be included in these activities in 
the most effective manner. On page 2, line 12 of H. R. 8920 after the words 
‘like exhibitions abroad’ to insert the following words: ‘‘and also cultural 
material on the arts sent abroad as traveling exhibitions or educational projects;’’. 

A strict interpretation of this paragraph might mean that the United States 
would only participate in collective or competitive cultural activities. In the 
area of culture many of the most telling impressions are made outside the arena 
of international biennales and expositions. For instance, I happen to be chair- 
man of a small committee of artists, appointed by the United States committee 
of the IAPA, which is attending to arrangements for an exhibition of 75 paintings 
by 75 living American artists. This exhibition is being sent abroad for a year and 
a half tour of Western Europe under the joint auspices of the United States 
Information Agency and L’Association Francaise d’Action Artistique. It is to 
be hoped that such worthy programs will be continued. 

Concerning the sections 10, 11, and 12 of H. R. 8920, I should like to make a 
few observations. 

The 15th semiannual report on educational exchange activities outlines a 
framework of reference for the establishment and operation of the cominittee 
on exchanges in the arts (which has, I understand, not yet been formed). While 
its name does not indicate that its functions will be advisory, such is the case. 
In H. R. 8920 section 10 (a) it is specified that, in making appointments to a 
similar advisory committee on the arts, ‘“‘the Secretary of State shall give due 
consideration to the recommendations for nomination submitted by leading 
national organizations in the major art fields.”’ The artists, whom I represent, 
are fully aware of the great dangers inherent in any federally sponsored art pro- 
grams unless both politics in the usual sense and art polities are very firmly divorced 
from art legislation and such art programs as may be established by that legisla- 
tion. We artists are convinced that the above provision for nominations of 
candidates would at least militate against this potential evil and that such a 
provision should be retained or incorporated as an amendment to whatever bill 
is approved by this committee. 

I shall not attempt to discuss, since it is beyond my competence, the relative 
merits of the other provisions of section 10 in contrast to whatever other similar 
provisions are favored by the administration. 

If the chairman permits, however, I should like to comment on the whole 
question of this Advisory Committee on the Arts, with special reference to the 
proposed Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, to which I previously referred. 
If this Advisory Committee on the Arts, as I understand is the case, is to be a 
general policy body concerned with formulas and criteria for the art portions of 
the cultural activities to be authorized by this legislation and not a body which 
makes detail recommendations after considerable study in connection with any 
one of the major arts, then the composition of only 10 members would seem 
adequate. 

The administrators of any federally sponsored art activity under this act should 
be able to turn for advice to carefully selected professionals in each of those arts. 
At present, under the emergency program in the arts, highly competent advisory 
bodies have been established by the American National Theater and Academy 
(ANTA) and these consist of the country’s best experts in the fields of drama, 
dance, and music. But in other fields, such as painting, sculpture, graphic arts, 
etc.—as far as I have been able to find out—no such bodies of experts who are 
professional in these fields have been established. Certainly, existing systems 
that are fully satisfactory should not be changed. It would seem a duplication 
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of machinery to write into this legislation any provisions for the establishment of 
special committees to give advice about detail problems connected with any of 
the arts when such advisory services may later be obtained as needed or desired 
from the proposed permanent Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts and its 
special committees. It is recognized that legislation may not refer to other legis- 
lation which has not yet been enacted. I trust it is not out of order to call your 
attention to this aspect of the value of the above Commission to the most effective 
implementation of the legislation you have under consideration today. 

t would seem sensible to authorize the creation cf interagency committee as 
proposed in section 11. Artists have no opinions about that. 

Strong objections have been raised to the language of section 12 of H. R. 8920. 
My literary friends can’t get over their mystification and amusement about the 
phrase “new writing.”” The subdivisions of no one of the major arts should be 
stressed at the expense of others. I most respectfully suggest rewording this sec- 
tion as follows: 

“Sec. 12. The cultural exchange program authorized by this Act should include, 
to the greatest extent possible and according to the value of each undertaking in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act, representations and other activities in each 
of the seven major art fields: music; drama and dance; literature; architecture 
and allied arts; painting, sculpture, and graphie and applied arts; motion pictures 
and photography; radio and television; and any appropriate subdivisions of each 
of these fields.” 

It is obvious that in relation to amounts spent on programs in the arts, those 
arts which require the performance of the art by the artist in person abroad will 
require much larger allocations than those arts where merely the product of the 
artist, the work of art itself, is sent overseas. Furthermore, decisions about 
allocations and emphasis should, it would seem—as I understand it has been, be 
based on the international relations value of each undertaking. Consequently, 
it is suggested that in permanent legislation this factor might well be mentioned 
in the text of the act. The organizations I represent endorse the inclusion of a 
section 12 as revised above. 

I appreciate the courtesy of your chairman in extending an invitation to me to 
present the views and suggestions of artists in America. We await’the outcome 
of this legislation with deep interest. 


Mr. Weston. First, I should like to say in behalf of the 5,000 pro- 
fessional artists whom I represent, who are members of the organiza- 
tions that compose the United States committee, that professional 
artists in America are tremendously heartened by the fact that the 
Congress is now taking action or is considering seriously legislation to 

ive some assistance to the condition of the arts in America and their 
urther use abroad. 

I don’t know how much the committee is aware of the rather ap- 
palling situation in some of the arts, the economic plight of artists in 
some of the arts in America today, at a time when our country is at a 
maximum of prosperity. It is almost incredible, if you don’t know it. 

Germany today has 50 established opera companies; the United 
States has only 2 which have a regular season of any length. The 
same thing is fairly true all the way through in the dance field and 
several other fields. Speaking of music, do you know that the average 
annual income of the symphony orchestra player is only between 
$1,400 to $1,500 a year? A man can’t live on that. Consequently, 
a have to turn to all kinds of other professions to the detriment of 
their art. 

The reason all this has a bearing on the bill before you is that this 
bill is to continue, as I hope it will, our international cultural exchange 
program. Therefore, our Government is dependent upon the cul- 
tural resources of the country to keep up the quality of art which is 
necessary in order to meet this very severe competition on the inter- 
national scene. 
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For instance, our opera singers cannot get a chance to be even 
seriously considered for employment by the Metropolitan or by the 
New York City Opera Company unless they have had professional 
training and experience and some professional reviews from top 
experts. That they can only get abroad. Our singers have to go 
abroad.to get their final training before they can appear in our own 
few opera companies. 

Mrs. Botron. That has always been so. 

Mr. -Weston. That has been so, but there is no reason why it 
should be in a country of this size and interest in art. 

Take the situation in the dance field. If a dancer, a choreographer, 
announces an audition in New York where he may have 6 to 12 
parts to give out, 200 to 400 dancers turn up, 80 percent of them 
fully qualified to take those positions. It isn’t at all the fact that 
America isn’t dance conscious, and so forth, but we only have two 
well-established strictly ballet companies in this country. We have a 
lot of separate companies or groups like the Martha Graham group. 
The latter is one of the groups that Mr. Schnitzer’s organization has 
sent abroad with great success. 

On the other hand, we have had in this country about 12 touring 
foreign ballet or dance groups. Such tours militate against the 
growth ‘of: ballet companies in America. I am not suggesting that 
tours of foreign ballet groups should be stopped, because that is vastly 
important for international understanding on the part of Americans. 

Chairman Ricuarps. The argument you are making now is an 
argument to subsidize the arts in America. 

r. Weston. No; excuse me. I am saying that the arts are very 
definitely in need of some assistance. One of the ways of assisting 
the arts is continuing this international program, because it is an 
incentive to all artists to do their level best. It isn’t a question at 
al]—-— 

Chairman RicnHarps. That might be desirable. But this particular 
bill is proposing to implement this program by sending people abroad 
in the interest of the United States, to promote understanding. I 
fully realize the comparative lack of appreciation of the arts on the 
part of the 165 million people in this country as compared to the 
situation in Vienna, but that is not the point here. 

Mr. Weston. No, but the relativity of my argument is that to 
continue a program of this sort on a permanent basis, which I believe 
is the intention of the bill, we have to realize that we have to have 
those qualified arts and artists to use in the continuing cultural cold 
war. 

One of the propaganda elements that the Soviet Union has used 
against us most effectively abroad is that we have no respect for 
culture, that we are gumchewers and gadgeteers, and so forth. The 
only way we can answer them is by showing what we can do in the 
cultural fields. 

To digfess a moment into my own field, I happen to be the chair- 
man of the committee of artists arranging the selection and shipment 
of 75 paintings by 75 living American artists for the United States 
Information Agency and the French Government. That project is 
the first time that the United States Government has given a grant- 
in-aid to an art organization, the United States committee of the 
IAPA mentioned earlier, for artists to arrange an exhibition of their 
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own choosing to send overseas. That is the kind of action that stimu- 
lates each artist, stimulates the whole group of American artists to 
feel that they are being recognized as having a part in the whole im- 
portant matter of our country’s international relations. 

I might say right there that artists are glad to contribute their share 
toward international cultural exchanges, and some are working enor- 
mously hard to put this project over. If they didn’t feel they had 
some backing from their country, they would feel that it was impos- 
sible to help our international relations and they would never attempt 
to do anything about it. It is only by the Government giving some 
leadership, not a subsidy, really, not a large and across-the-board 
subsidy; that is not the intention or idea. What is needed is some 
leadership and some incentive to the arts in America in order that 
they might prosper and flourish. 

I would like to make 2 or 3 detailed comments about the legis- 
lation before you, if I may. I have a few suggested little amendments 
which our council and the artists I represent would like to propose 
for H. R. 8920. It applies equally to the unnumbered committee 
print bill. 

Chairman Ricuarps. That is the Thompson bill? 

Mr. Weston. Yes. 

Chairman Ricnarps. He was here yesterday. 

Mr. Weston. First, may I say that all of the artists that I represent 
who know anything about this, and I believe without question if they 
knew they would concur, give wholehearted support to the main pur- 
poses of both of these measures. Let us proceed to this minor amend- 
ment. It is in section 3, paragraph 2 

Chairman Ricuarps. You haven’t your amendments related to this 
particular committee print, have you? 

Mr. Weston. I have it related to H. R. 8920. 

Chairman Ricuarps. We were holding hearings primarily on this 
print, which is closely related. 

Mr. Weston. Let me just look at this. I think it will probably 
be the same thing. It is exactly the same. Well, it is not called 2 
here; it is called (b) instead of 2 in the committee print. 

The implications of that statement are that the United States 
articipation would be in collective events, whether competitions or 
estivals, in connection with the arts. It does not, therefore, include, 

if you strictly interpret it, such things as this exhibition which I 
mentioned just a few minutes ago, which is presently being done under 
the USIA. Therefore, I should like to suggest that at the end of the 
sentence which is under (b), there might be added— 

and also cultural material on the arts sent abroad, such as traveling exhibitions or 
educational projects. 

I think that would clarify it. I think it is intended to mean that 
when it says “like exhibitions.’ If you interpret those words strictly, 
it means collective exhibitions, because the preceding part of the 
paragraph has to do with festivals or competitions. 

Many of the most advantageous things for our country in the way 
of cultural exchanges are not necessarily just at a film festival or a 
drama festival, but are those individual presentations of paintings or 
other arts. It seems to me that would be a simple addition. 
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I have some other observations which I should like to make, 
which do not concern this committee print, but I think that you 
also have under consideration H. R. 8920. 

Chairman Ricnarps. We have had testimony by the author of 
those bills during our consideration of this bill. 

Mr. Weston. Is it in order to submit recommendations on that? 

Chairman Ricwarps. Yes. 

Mr. Weston. I have some very specific points. That portion of 
my testimony I should like to read: 

The 15th Semiannual Report on Educational Exchange Activities 
outlines a framework of reference for the establishment and operation 
of the Committee on Exchanges in the Arts. While its name does 
not indicate that its functions will be advisory, such is the case. In 
H. R. 8920, section 10 (a) it is specified that in making appointments 
to such an advisory committee— 
the Secretary of State shall give due consideration to the recommendations for 
nomination submitted by leading national organizations in the major art fields, 
The artists whom I represent, are fully aware that both politics in the 
usual sense and art politics should be divorced from art legislation 
and art programs under Federal sponsorship, and feel very strongly 
that the above provision should militate against this potential evil 
and that this section therefore should be retained. 

The Secretary of State can choose between the many nominations 
that may be submitted. 

I feel it is a little beyond my competence to discuss the rest of sec- 
tion 10, and so, if I may, I should like to comment a little on the 
whole business of this advisory committee on the arts, because it has 
to do with the difference between these two measures, the administra- 
tion measure, the committee measure, whatever you call it, and the 
Thompson bill. 

If this advisory committee, as suggested in the Thompson bill, 
to be a general policy body concerned with formulas and criteria tor 
the art portions of the cultural activities to be authorized by this 
legislation and not a body which makes detailed recommendations 
after considerable study in connection with any one of the specified 
arts, then the composition of only 10 members would seem adequate. 
It is recognized that this legislation cannot refer to other legislation 
which has not been yet enacted. However, it may not be out of 
order to suggest that several activities in the arts which would be 
continued upon the adoption of this bill could most suitably be advised 
in a detailed way by the proposed special committees of the proposed 
Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. That is legislation which 
is paralleled in H. R. 7973 and H. R. 8291, by Thompson and 
Wainwright, respectively. 

At present, under the emergency program in the arts there are the 
highly competent advisory boards, which you heard about this 
morning, established by ANTA, consisting of the country’s best 
experts. 

Had you heard the names of the people who are on the music 
committee, it would be clear that you couldn’t possibly get people 
like that to give that amount of time unless it were something that 
the Federal Government is sponsoring. Certainly there should be 
no change in anything like those established advisory committees. 
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But in the other fields, such as painting, sculpture, and the graphic 
arts, as far as I have been informed, there are no such bodies of 
experts. In other words, there are no professionals who are called 
upon regularly and established with some liaison to the Government 
to advise it. 

Mrs. Botron. Do such experts exist? 

Mr. Weston. Yes. It is a question of regularizing such procedures 
and having such advisory committees established. It would seem 
to be inadvisable for the Congress to set up more than one group of 
multiple advisory bodies within the arts, and provided this Go ommis- 
sion on the hac is established, the Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts, it would seem entirely suitable that for advice about detailed 
phases of this work which you have under consideration, this program 
of continuing and expanding art exchanges, promotion of international 
relations abroad through the means of culture, the administrators 
could turn to those special committees of the Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts which could be set up at the request of the State: 
Department, of the USIA, or any other agency. 

I shall skip entirely section 11 because I don’t feel I have any com- 
petence to remark about that. In section 12, unless it has been re- 
vised from the original wording, I can’t refrain from presenting very 
strong objections to the language in that section. My literary friends 
can’t get over their mystification about the term ‘‘new writing.” I 
respectfully suggest that the following wording would be vastly pref- 
erable and would have the support of the organizations which I 
represent. This rewording simplifies the language, by the way, and 
it also leaves out the preponderance of detail about one of the divisions 
of the arts when all are not so mentioned. 

Src. 12. The cultural exchange program authorized by this Act should include, 
to the greatest extent possible and according to the value of each undertaking in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act, representations and other activities in each 
of the seven major art fields: music; drama and dance; literature; architecture 
and allied arts; painting, sculpture, and graphic and applied arts; motion pictures 
and photography; radio and television; and any appropriate subdivisions of each 
of these fields. 

It is obvious that in relation to amounts spent on programs in the 
arts, those arts which require the performance of the art by the 
artist in person abroad will require much larger allocations than those 
arts where merely the product of the artist is sent overseas. Further- 
more, decisions about allocations and emphasis should, it would seem, 
be based on the international relations value of each undertaking. 
Consequently, it is suggested that this factor might well be mentioned 
in the text of the act. When revised, the organizations I represent 
will endorse the inclusion of a section 12. 

I should like to conclude by just one remark that goes back, but I 
can’t help but going back again, to say that cultural commodities, if 
they may be called that, cannot be mass produced nor augmented 
by automation or technical ingenuities. They spring from the hearths 

Pa communities where the weapons of future cultural cold wars 
will be forged. Thank you. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Thank you, sir. Are there any questions? 


Mrs. Botton. It is all very interesting, and in a very new field for 


me. 
Chairman Ricuarps. That viewpoint is rather new to the com- 


mittee. 
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Mr. Weston. It is a new development. It is due, I must say, to 
our President having put it in the state of the Union message over @ 
year ago. It is due to the Congress coming alive to the significance 
of the arts. One thing reacts on ‘the other, and greater or ganizational 
unity among the arts is merely a very good instance of what stimula- 
tion you in Washington here are giving to the arts by the very fact 
that you are considering such legislation. 

Chairman Ricwarps. I assure you that this committee will give 
very careful consideration to the suggestions that you have made. 
Thank you, sir. 

Mr. DuVal was the only other witness we had. He wanted to 
make a short statement, I believe. I think we can finish up and we 
won’t have to come back. He is on the other committee print that 
we were considering with that one. 

I believe you have a short statement. Do you want to read the 
statement? 


STATEMENT OF CLIVE L. DuVAL, 2D, GENERAL COUNSEL, UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. DvVat., It deals with about 8 or 10 changes in the committee 
print which I thought you would like me to briefly discuss. 

Chairman RicHarps. We have the bells calling, but we want to 
finish this before we go down to the floor. 

Mr. DuVau. My name is Clive L. DuVal 2d. I am General 
Counsel of the United States Information Agency. 

As Mr. Streibert pointed out in his statement last week, the Agency 
has proposed to the Congress a number of amendments to the so-called 
Smith-Mundt Act-—The United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948. Of these, the provisions to give the Agency 
statutory authority for an improved overseas personnel system, 
appearing as section 1013 at page 13 of the committee print, are by 
far the most important to us. 

However, the several other changes in the law proposed by the 
Agency are also considered desirable and helpful to the information 
program. Before mentioning the various changes we are proposing, 
I might emphasize that the committee print also contains a number 

of suggested amendments to the Smith-Mundt Act relating to the 
exchange program, which have been proposed by the State Depart- 
ment. These have already been referred to by Mr. Riley. 

I want to say that the Agency supports all these proposed amend- 
ments and that some of them will be useful to the operations of the 
information program as well as to the exchange program. 

The changes proposed by the Agency include a number of amend- 
4 which are of a elarifying or “technical nature. These are: 

The amendment to section 202 of the Smith-Mundt Act appear- 
ing e page 6 of the print, authorizing the Agency to use audiovisual 
materials in our library program. 

The point here is that section 202 now speaks primarily in terms 
of books and written materials. There are a number of do-it-yourself 
films, English teaching records, tapes, and the like, that we use in our 
library program. We would like, therefore, to have the language of 
the act expanded so as to authorize those items under section 202, 
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Then there is an amendment to section 602 (h) of the act appearing 
at page 7 of the print, authorizing the furnishing of professional and 
technical assistance to the advisory commissions. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Where is that? 

Mr. DuVat. Page 7 of the print. It is section 602 (h). 

Our Advisory Commission on Information informs us that they 
wish to employ a staff director and one or more research assistants. 
As the act now reads, we are authorized to provide only secretarial 
and clerical assistants,which doesn’t seem to fit the personnel they 
have in mind. We simply want the language expanded so we can 
furnish the staff director and research assistants to them. 

Chairman Ricuarps. These things just occurred to you since the 
original bill was set up? 

Mr. DuVat. The Advisory Commission has asked us to make avail- 
able to them a staff director and research assistants. They haven’t 
before required them. 

Chairman Ricwarps. One of the troubles we have is getting settled 
down to the legislation you actually want. We have received several 
— a of bills presented, followed by suggested changes. But go right 
ahead. 

Mr. DuVatu. Well, the act has been in force now for 8 years, and 
I think over the years need for these changes has developed. 

Chairman RicHarps. I meant your proposals now. 

Mr. DuVau. The next amendment is to section 603 of the act at 
page 7 of the print, which has been referred to by Mr. Riley, and in 
which we concur, to make the reports of the Advisory Commission to 
Congress annual rather than semiannual. Our Commission feels that 
an annul report will be more complete and helpful and more useful to 
the Congress than the present semiannual report. 

Mr. Vorys. You would be willing to settle on a biannual report? 

Mr. DuVat. I guess the Commission would, sir. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Every 2 years? 

Mr. Vorys. That is right. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Do you propose that? 

Mr. DuVau. The next amendment is section 801 (6) of the act 
on pages 8 and 9 of the print, also referred to by Mr. Riley, to increase 
the per diem payable to members of the advisory commissions and the 
several advisory committees from, in effect, $10 at present to $15. 
This would bring our committees and commissions into line with the 
rates payable to the committees and commissions of other agencies 
and departments. 

We also propose the addition of a new section 801 (7) of the act at 
page 9 of the print, permitting us to employ consultants at the rate 
of $50 per day as against the present odd rate of $48.81. Under the 
present law we are authorized to pay our experts and consultants at a 
per diem equivalent of the GS-15 rate paid to regular employees, and 
with the recent pay raise, this figures out to $48.81. Most agencies 
and departments can pay $50. We think it would simplify book- 
keeping, and so on, if we were authorized to pay at the rate of $50 also. 
There would be a minor increase of cost under that in the nature of 
two or three thousand dollars a year. 

We also propose the amendment of section 802 (2) of the act at page 
10 of the print, to permit the making of contracts of insurance, guar- 
anty, and indemnity. 
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The background of this is that in a number of cases we have private 
parties who are willing to assist us in the information program, but 
want to be assured that if they do so they won’t suffer loss. A 
typical example is where we want to borrow works of art to send 
abroad for exhibition. It is very difficult to do that unless we can 
assure the person who lends them to us that we can insure the property 
against loss. Now we have to ask them to handle that themselves, 
and in some cases it makes it difficult to borrow the works of art. 

In some cases also, we want to arrange to have films that have 
program utility shown over the facilities of commercial distributors 
or television stations, and they ask us to guarantee or indemnify them 
against suits by persons who claim proprietary rights in the films. 
We would like to be able to do that. If we can’t agree to indemnify 
them against suit, in some cases they just say, ‘‘We won’t use these 
films.”” We think the cost of this change would not be extreme, 
and it would not, we estimate, cost more than $25,000 a year. 

Mr. Vorys. You mean, for insurance? 

Mr. DuVat. Yes, sir. This is a situation that may happen 4 or 5 
or 6 times a year in connection with exhibitions of art. For example, 
we have one now in prospect, of sending a collection of sporting prints 
and paintings by American artists, showing the influence of sport on 
art, to Australia in connection with the Olympic games. We have 
this same question coming up here, that the people who are lending 
these paintings want us to insure them. 

We also are proposing the addition of a new section 802 (5) to the 
act referred to at page 10 of the print, also referred to by Mr. Riley, 
authorizing the payment of emergency medical expenses. 

We intend to use that authority for the purpose of paying medical 
expenses of aliens who are assigned to duty temporarily here in this 
country for training or indoctrination. What happens is that if you 
get an alien here and he suddenly becomes sick and incurs considerable 
expenses, he is away from his home, credit and resources , and it is very 
difficult for him to take care of those expenses. It has only happened 
in a few instances. We try to work it out through State, usually. But 
it is a difficult and embarrassing situation. This would, again, be a 
minor item of additional expense. 

Mr. Vorys. You say you try to work it out through State. All of 
these amendments that we are talking about are to the USIE bill, 
which by its own terms is in the State Depar tment. Itis Re organiza- 
tion Plan No. 8 that moves out the Information service. None of 
these amendments change those provisions of the law; isn’t that 
correct? 

Mr. DuVat. That is right. The United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act refers to the Secretary of State, but under 
Reorganization Plan 8 the Director is authorized to exercise certain 
functions under the act. So it applies to both of us. 

Mr. Vorys. What I mean is, if you say you have been able to do 
something through State, did they have statutory authority to pay 
emergency medical expenses, because if they did, then you did too, 
Do you see what I mean? 

Mr. DuVau. They have certain emergency funds that aren’t 
limited in use. I believe that would be the way we would work it 
out with them. We don’t have any emergency funds that can be 
used for such purposes. 
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STATEMENT OF RUSSELL RILEY, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rizey. Could I add something there? We do not have this 
authority under regular legislation now. As you know, there is a 
certain emergency fund available to the Secretary of State for out- 
standing emergencies arising in international affairs, so-called confi- 
dential funds. 

Occasionally we have to dig into that to send one of our grantees 
back. That is what Mr. DuVal is talking about, that when they have 
one of their alien employees here, occasionally they have to use that 
same resource. This provision would give us legislative authority to 
include funds for this purpose in the regular educational exchange 
appropriation. 

Mr. DuVau. Then we have the addition of a new section 802 (6) 
of the act at page 10, to authorize the payment of travel expenses of 
dependents of alien employees assigned to duty outside their native 
country. 

This is related to requirements of the Voice of America, which has 
its headquarters here in the District. The Voice needs narrators of 
particular languages, particularly the Far Eastern languages, who 
are familiar with the colloquialisms, and so on. In many cases, 
these aliens won’t come here unless they can bring their dependents. 

In other cases we have been able to persuade aliens to come here, 
and before their term is up they tell us they are lonely and want to 
go home. It has really handicapped us considerably. Up until fiscal 
year 1954, in appropriation language, there was authority for us to 
do this. We lost the authority in that year, and it is a handicap to us. 

Mr. Vorys. These are aliens who are here temporarily; isn’t 
that correct? 

Mr. DuVat. Yes. The appropriation language authorizes us to 
hire aliens abroad to work in this country in connection with the 
narration and broadcasting of radio programs. 

Mr. Vorys. That is what I was thinking. The limitation which 
is in the appropriation language, it seems to me, ought to be in the 
authorization here. I can see your point about alien narrators, but 
we don’t want to get into something here which without limitation 
might be a new way of having aliens get into this country. 

Mr. DuVat. We certainly don’t intend that, and I am sure we can 
put some 

Mr. Vorys. As I understand it, these narrators are here on visitors’ 
visas, unless through other provisions of law they can apply for 
citizenship and become citizens; am I correct in that? 

Mr. DuVat. Yes, sir. The authorization in the appropriation act 
to employ aliens abroad for service in the United States “relating to 
the translation or narration of colloquial speech in foreign languages” 
states that such aliens are to be investigated for employment in ac- 
cordance with procedures established by the Secretary of State and 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. Vorys. That is appropriation language? 

Mr. DvuVat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. Part of this bill is to get away from having to secure 
your authority through the appropriation language; is that correct? 
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Mr. DvuVat. Yes, sir. We have nothing in the appropriation lan- 
guage which permits us to pay travel expenses of dependents of these 
people we bring in. The intent here is to permit us to pay travel ex- 
penses of the dependents so we can get the aliens we need 

Mr. Vorys. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that in any additional au- 
thorization we give theke the limitation that there is in the appropria- 
tion language. 

Chairman Ricnarps. The gentleman will have an opportunity to 
propose that. 

Mr. DvuVat. So much for what I have referred to as technical 
changes. We also propose changes of a more substantive nature. 

The Agency proposes at page 11 of the print, the addition of a new 
section 1012 to the act, which will give the Director and also the 
Secretary of State authority to settle claims abroad up to the amount 
of $5,000, patterned on the authority presently available to the armed 

services. At present the authority of the Director in this respect is 
limited to payment of claims of $1,000 and under. 

Here again we have our present authority through appropriation 
language, which authorizes us to handle tort claims overseas in the 
manner authorized by the first paragraph of section 2672 of title 28 
of the United States Code, the so-called Federal tort claims statute, 
which provides, in essence, that the head of each Federal agency may 
settle claims up to $1,000 against the United States for. injury to 
property or personal injury or death caused by the wrongful act of 
any employee of the Government, while acting within the scope of 
his employment, under circumstances where the United States, if a 
private person, would be liable to the claimant in accordance with 
the law of the place where the act or omission occurred. 

The present provision is very difficult to apply because before vou 
can pay a claim you have to determine whether the United States 
in that locality and under those local laws would be liable “if a private 
person.”’ We have had a situation, for example, in Africa, where a 
flock of sheep belonging to the relative of a local potentate wandered 
onto one of our relay bases, and the sheep were electrocuted. It 
seemed to be a meritorious claim, but we had the problem of trying 
to decide whether under those circumstances the’ United States, if a 
private person, would have been liable under the laws of that juris- 
diction. It was very difficult. 

Also, we in the Agency are overseas attempting to establish good 
public relations, and we feel that, as conducive to that end, it is 
certainly desirable to be able to pay meritorious claims promptly 
without a long delay, which is necessary now to consider all the tech- 
nical and legal aspect of the claim. 

Now at present no claims are paid without the direct approval of the 
Director of the Agency. The regulations that we would establish 
would continue that practice. This wouldn’t loosen up the whole 
thing, but it would, we think, make it a much more desirable authoriza- 
tion, and the State Department has already stated and testified that 
they support us here. 

As a byproduct, I think it will help to keep some of our people out 
of local courts who might be brought in because we can’t settle a claim 
above $1,000. We hope this authority will be given to us and to the 
State Department. 
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As previously mentioned, the agency proposes at page 13 of the 
print, the addition of a new section 1013 to the act, which authorizes 
the Director to select and appoint information specialists for duty 
overseas, who would have career status and retirement benefits 
similar to those enjoyed by State Department Foreign Service officers. 
The provisions of this section were discussed by Mr. Streibert at the 
heariag last Wednesday at considerable length. 
If I could take just another minute or so, there are 3 or 4 other points 
I would like to mention briefly. We want to reiterate that we intend 
to organize and operate this career service in such a way as to assure 
that its members are recruited, promoted, assigned, and otherwise 
treated in a way similar to Foreign Service officers of comparable age, 
ability, and experience. In this connection, we certainly have no 
objection, and it perhaps might be desirable, if provisions were added 
to this legislation here, reading as follows: 
(d) Regulations prescribed by the Director with respect to appointment, 
romotion, assignment, separation, and general administration of the United 


tates information officer personnel system shall, to the extent practicable, be 
similar to those applicable to Foreign Service officers of the Department of State. 


There is also another provision that we would think might be useful 
and would like to commend to the committee’s attention, and that 
would be a subparagraph (e) which would provide that— 
the Director shall make an annual report to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the House Committee on Foreign Affairs regarding the admin- 
istration of the United States information officer personnel system, which will 
include an analysis of policies and regulations and a comparison thereof with the 
policies and regulations applicable to Foreign Service officers. 

It seems to us that this would permit the committees to look at 
our regulations from year to year and compare them with Foreign 
Service regulations and to be sure that they are written on a com- 
patible and similar basis. 

I would also like to comment further on the reason why in the 
proposed legislation we have made the provisions applicable to our 
people, the United States Information officers, those which are ap- 
plicable to the Foreign Service reserve. 

Under the Foreign Service Act, the Foreign Service reserves have 
the same salary, allowances, benefits, and, in general, are treated the 
same as Foreign Service officers, treated in similar fashion. Hence, 
by using these provisions we get for our Information officers, in effect, 
all that we want, that is, similar treatment to Foreign Service officers. 

It is much simpler to do it this way because there are fewer pro- 
visions in the act dealing with FSR’s, and also many of the provisions 
dealing with FSO’s are ones that we wouldn’t want to be applicable 
to us, because by their nature they don’t apply to us. For example, 
section 518 of the act states that only a Foreign Service officer is eli- 
gible for appointment to the class of career minister. We don’t 
expect our people to be career ministers. We don’t expect them or 
want them to be eligible for career minister. We would want to 
exclude that provision. 

Mr. Vorys. Would you mind an interruption? 

Mr. DvuVat. No, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. Wouldn’t it be your purpose that you would get up a 
simulated rank or an analogous class of career minister in your service 
eventually? 
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Mr. DuVat. No, sir. We would feel that if our men were of the 
caliber, as we hope some of them would be, to become a career minister 
that probably he would then transfer to the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps and go up from there. 

Mr. Vorys. That would be one way you could get them into 
$14,300—— 

Mr. DvuVat. As a class 1 you can go up to $14,800. Also, there 
are some provisions applicable to Foreign Service officers which we 
would want in part to be applicable to our people, but in other respects 
would not be appropriate. So, you would get into a rather tricky 
situation of rewriting a number of sections. So, for all these reasons, 
we feel that the device we have used of referring to Foreign Service 
Reserve provisions really is the best and simplest. 

I think there is no question that the State Department agrees with 
us on that. 

We have, of course, a list of all the Foreign Service Reserve provi- 
sions of the act which we feel should be applicable to our people, 
which we, of course, will submit to the committee and work with the 
staff on. We think it is complete. Maybe there are some others. 

Then, very briefly, I think the committee has been interested in this 
question of whether our United States information officers should be 
appointed with the advice and consent of the Senate. One of the 
reasons that we provided for appointment of United States information 
officers by the Director relates to a constitutional provision. 

As the committee knows, under article II, section 2, it is provided 
that the President shall nominate and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors and ministers and consuls. 
The great majority of ambassadors, ministers and consuls, of course, 
come from the ranks of the FSO’s. In contrast, we don’t visualize 
that many of our people will become ambassadors, ministers and 
consuls. If one were to become a career minister, we would visualize 
that he would switch over and become an FSO. 

I am trying to explain why, legally speaking, we felt there was a 
distinction between our people and the FSO’s in this respect. How- 
ever, as Mr. Streibert says, if the committee feels that our people 
should be appointed the same way, we would have no objection. 

Mr. Vorys. You don’t mean that a requirement of Senate confir- 
mation would be unconstitutional? 

Mr. DuVat. No, sir. We think that the requirement as to the 
appointment by the President of FSO’s was based on this constitu- 
tional provision, which doesn’t seem to apply to our corps; and that 
is one of the reasons we handled the appomtment of our people in a 
different way. 

Mr. Vorys. Back in the Marshall plan days, when we set up 
something that was to be independent of the State Department, and 
to be pretty much independent of civil service, at least in the early 
days, we provided at least the top echelons should be confirmed. 
I don’t know how the committee will feel, I am not sure about my 
own final judgment on this, but there is a feeling that if you don’t 
have the protections of the civil service, if you don’t have the pro- 
tections involved in the Foreign Service, or something like that, that 
then there is some little advantage in having confirmation by the 
Senate, although I doubt if the Senate would spend very many hours 
going over this list. 
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Mr. DvuVat. We think it would be an honor and helpful in adding 
to the prestige of our people. 

Chairman Ricuarps. In that connection, part of article 2 of the 
Constitution says: 

He shall have power— 
talking about the President— 


by and with the advice and consent of the Senate to make treaties— 


and so forth— 


shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States whose appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for. 


Of course, it goes on and states— 


and which shall be established by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

You want to leave it to the Director under that constitutional pro- 
vision? 

Mr. DuVat. Yes, sir. Of course, as I say, we have no objection 
to the other approach, if the committee so desires. 

One last point. The committee has indicated interest in this ques- 
tion of separating us from the State Department, the information 
activities. JI would just like to emphasize that if the committee sees 
fit to authorize us to have this personnel proposal and legislation, it 
will in no way, as we see it, tend to perpetuate a separate information 
activity or, conversely, if it is desired to put the information program 
back into the State Department it will be exactly as simple with this 
legislation as without it. In other words, we don’t feel it will have 
any bearing on that question. 

On the question of separating us, there are a number of points on 
that which, if the committee is interested, I would be very glad to 
bring out. 

Mr. Vorys. Right on that sentence there, where you say that this 
will in no way tend to perpetuate the USIA as a permanent organiza- 
tion, I just don’t follow you. Here in the Department of State there 
is, for instance, a Director General of the Foreign Service, a Director 
of the Foreign Service Institute. I am just looking at a page where 
it says, “principal officers of the Department of State.” You will 
find under those there will be a whole series of officers, people who 
have to do with the Foreign Service. 

Under this bill you will have their opposite numbers who will 
operate independently, and you are going to set up the machinery for 
& career in a separate agency. Since what you are seeking is to make 
a separate, permanent career out of being a USIJS officer, how you 
can say in the next breath that your proposal doesn’t perpetuate the 
USIS as an independent agency is a little hard for me to follow. 

Mr. DuVau. This is what I mean. We have in effect now a Foreign 
Service system for our people. It isn’t the most desirable one, but 
we are permitted to appoint Foreign Service Reserve and staff officers. 

Mr. Vorys. But you can’t give them a reliable, permanent, “per- 
petual’’ career because your authority only goes from year to year at 
present. 
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Mr. DuVat. That is correct. However, our overseas service is at 
present entirely separate from the State Department Foreign Service. 
If you return the information activities to the State Department, you 
would have the choice, I think, of taking this separate overseas corps 
that we now have, and embodyi ing it in ‘the Foreign Service system 
which at present I don’t believe the State Department favors—or you 
would have the choice of setting up the information program and per- 
mitting it to exist as an autonomous activity in the State Department 
with a separate foreign service, along the lines that ICA is now oper- 
ating. 

Mr. Vorys. Semiautonomous. 

Mr. DuVat. Semiautonomous. At this very moment we have a 
separate foreign service personnel system, and if you permit us to 
have this legislation, it doesn’t make our system any more separate 
it just gives us a better system; and if at a later date, if we went back 
into the State Department, it would be no more difficult, and perhaps 
simpler, to merge us into the State Department Foreign Service than 
it is now; or you could leave us separate with our separate system as a 
semiautonomous body, as I believe the International Information 
Administration was before the information activities were moved out 
of the State Department. That is our argument, I think, in a nutshell. 

On this separation of the information activities from State Depart- 
ment, of course, there are a great many points that haven’t been 
raised. I don’t want to bore the committee with them in this short 
period of time. I could submit a statement, if you are interested in 
this, pointing out, for example, that when the Reorganization Plan 
No. 8 was submitted to the Congress in July of 1953, extensive hear- 
ings were held by the House Government Operations Committee on 
the plan. The committee also considered several resolutions to reject 
the plan. They then reported the plan favorably. The matter then 
went to the House floor, and one of the resolutions to reject the plan 
was considered by the House and turned down by a rollcall vote of 
11 to 310. 

What I am saying is that I think Reorganization Plan No. 8 was 
considered seriously by a number of Congressmen and by a responsible 
committee, who found it to be a sensible solution. We don’t say it is 
the only sensible solution. We say it is a sensible solution. 

But, really, it is purely an organizational problem, as Mr. Vorys 
said, and if you consider that organization is simply a device to get 
something done, then perhaps your basic question is, Which organiza- 
tional plan works best and how is the present organizational scheme 
working now? 

In this connection, I might point out that a number of Congressmen 
have come back from tours of our posts overseas and have told us 
that they felt that our people were improving. We also think it is 
very important for the committee to know that our ambassadors 
worldwide were recently asked by the State Department fo give a 
straight-from-the-shoulder analysis of how the present information 
setup is working in each country: Are our people team players? Are 
they cooperating with the other elements of the country team? How 
good are they? Are they doing an effective job? 

As a result of that, the State Department has received about 50 
letters back from ambassadors and consuls worldwide. J might leave 
this entire book with the committee to look over. I think they will 
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We got a few vegetables 





find it interesting. It wasn’t all bouquets. 
tossed at us. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Leave it with us. We won’t put it in the 
testimony. 

Mr. DuVat. Some of the communications are classified. 1n the 
main, if I might say so, they felt our people were doing an effective 
job and were team players. If I might just read one comment from 
Ambassador Aldrich, which is, I think, typical: 

I consider that Mr. Bradley Connors, Chief of the United States Information 
Service in Great Britain, and his officers are doing an outstanding job. I think 
it can fairly be said that they are doing it with modest staff and resources. They 
are doing it in closest consultation and cooperation with me, the Minister, and 
the officers of the Political Section of the Embassy. 


There are dozens like that. We feel it has a tendency to show that 
the organization is working reasonably well now. I think all we 
would say is that, in the absence of other evidence to show that the 
information program would work better elsewhere or under another 
organizational plan, this seems to us some proof that perhaps the 
present organization should be left as it is. 

Mr. Vorys. You don’t mean “left as it is;’? you mean, should be 
perpetuated as it it? 

Mr. DuVat. I have imposed on the committee overlong. Let me 
go to our last proposal, which is to add a new section 1014 of the act, 
appearing at page 14 of the print, which would change the name of the 
Agency from the ‘‘United States Information Agency” to the ‘United 
States Information Service.” 

The reason for this proposal is that the overseas information offices 
of the United States have for a number of years functioned under the 
name of the United States Information Service (USIS). Conse- 
quently, use of the name United States Information Agency here in the 
United States has caused confusion, since it is not clear to many 
whether there is one agency or two or what the relationship is between 
USIS and USIA. 

We did a little research on the name, United States Information 
Service, and find that it goes back to the OWI days, when in some neu- 
tral and friendly countries it was felt to be undesirable to have the 
overseas offices of War Information known by that name—OWI— 
because it had an implication of espionage or some kind of activity 
like that. 

Consequently, in some of these friendly countries they adopted the 
name United States Information Service for the OWI offices. Sub- 
sequently, after the war, when the State Department took over most 
of the informational functions, State Department continued to use 
this name and made it apply to all its overseas information offices 
worldwide. 

When the Agency was established in 1953, it was an excellent name, 
known worldwide, and we took it over for our overseas offices. How- 
ever, in Reorganization Plan No. 8, the Agency was officially named 
the United States Information Agency. We think this has caused 
confusion. It is not clear whether there is one agency or two. To 
eliminate this confusion, it is considered desirable to bring the domestic 
name of the organization into conformity with the name by which it is 
already so well known overseas. 
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We see no legal problems to it and consider it a desirable thing to do. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you ever get fouled up on this USIE business? 
I remember 8 years ago, I argued with my colleagues about sticking 
“‘Educational”’ into the title, because it messed up the initial arrange- 
ments and made it “USIEA”, instead of “USIA’’. Does that ever 
cause confusion? 

Mr. DuVat. No, sir, it hasn’t. But Congressmen will write and 
refer to us as “USIS.”’ From the public relations point of view, it 
seems desirable to have one name all over the world. 

Mr. Vorys. We have run into the situation where the head USIS 
man in a country would be the PAO, the public affairs officer, in an 
embassy. Is that title statutory? Is that all right? Am I correct 
that that is a title that is often given the head of USIA? 

Mr. DuVat. Very frequently. I would like to ask Mr. Dehn, one 
of our personnel experts, how the title arose. 


STATEMENT OF ERVIN DEHN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION, UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Denn. It is an administrative choice of the Director. It is a 
title chosen for that particular job. There is no statutory back- 
ground for it. 

Mr. DuVat. With the consent of the State Department. I am 
sure they have approved it. 

Mr. Derun. It is an established title previously used by the State 
Department. 

Chairman Ricuarps. I don’t think we can hear you. I can’t. 

Mr. Riley wanted to make a statement. It will have to be short. 

Mr. Rivey. It will take about half a minute. The basic Smith- 
Mundt Act provides for an information service and an educational 
exchange service. In the State Department at the moment we do 
have the International Educational Exchange Service. To have a 
United States Information Service would be completely in consonance 
with the wording of the initial parts of this basic act. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12:43 p. m., the hearing adjourned.) 

(The following have been submitted for inclusion in the record:) 

AMERICAN Noursss’ AssocraTIoN, INc., 
New York 16, N. Y., March 16, 1956. 
Hon. James P. Ricuarps, 
Chairman, Commitiee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ricuarps: On behalf of the American Nurses’ Association, of which 
1 am the president, may I record the association’s support of H. R. 9606, a biil to 
amend the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948. 

The American Nurses’ Association is a designated sponsor of exchange visitors 
and conducts an extensive program to provide educational and work experiences 
for nurses from abroad. The major aims of our program are primarily to assist 
visitors to improve nursing education and nursing services upon their return to 
their respective countries. In some instances, our purposes are nullified by 
the ease with which these visitors can secure immigrant visas based upon this 
country’s need for nursing personnel. At times, undue pressure is put upon 
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these nurses to remain here rather than return home thus defeating the objective 
of the exchange program by using it as a recruitment device. 

We, therefore, support the provisions of H. R. 9606 and are in agreement with 
the changes offered by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations when reporting 
S. 2562. May we request that this letter be included in the record of your 
hearing on this legislation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
AGNES OHLSON, R. N., President. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Hon. Micuaku A. FEIGHAN, OnIO 


Mr. Chairman, I want to support the proposal made by our colleague, Mr. 
MacDonald, for a program to make certain the United States will have the best 
possible amateur talent available for the summer Olympic games in Australia, 
and that our athletes will be in top physical condition when the games start in 
Australia. As our colleague has pointed out, our athletes will not be competing 
against only amateurs from other countries. The hard, cold facts are that our 
athletes will be required to compete against Russian professionals who have been 
training for years for the sports in which they will compete. All of them are 
heavily subsidized by the Communist governments. It is also my understanding 
that the athletes being trained by the Communists for the summer Olympic games 
will have nothing on their minds except full-time training and winning their event, 
come next sumer. I should like also to point out that the Russians are out to 
win the next Olympic games as an indication of their superiority over the United 
States. We must remember that the Russian Communists have the biggest 
propaganda machine in history and that they will pound away at all the people 
of the world, if they should win the 1956 Olympics, that our American democrac 
is decaying that our athletic victories of the past will never again be achieved, 
that we are a dying society-—like the Roman Empire in its last days. I strongly 
suggest that we not underestimate what the Communists can do with a situation 
in which they could claim victory in such an important international event as the 
Olympic games of 1956. : 

As our colleague, Mr. Macdonald, has pointed out, among the problems con- 
fronting our Olympic Committee is how to keep the athletes in condition from 
June until the time of actual competition in the fall. Practically all of these 
athletes will be employed or seeking employment and very few of them will have 
access to the necessary training facilities and assistance necessary to keep an 
Olympic competitor in top condition. 

I believe the American Olympic Committee is making every effort to raise 
funds to cover all the expenses for our Olympic team. owever, from what I 
have heard, these efforts will fall far short of the total funds required to select 
and keep our Olympic athletes ready for the big test at Melbourne, Australia. 
I believe the best national interests will be served when Congress makes it possible 
for the American Olympic Committee to field the strongest possible team of 
American athletes in every single event, all in top physical condition, with none 
of the worries that go with lack of finances to carry out the large obligation of 
upholding American prestige at the Olympic games. I therefore urge the com- 
mittee to take favorable action on the proposal advanced by our colleague, 
Mr. Macdonald. 


x 








